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CHAPTER VII. 


‘The good explore, 
For peace, those realms where guilt can never soar ; 
The proud, the wayward, who have fix’d below 
Their joy, and find this earth enough for woe, 
Lose in that one their all—perchance a mite— 
But who in patience parts with all delight?’ 


RS. CHEVENIX, descending to her drawing-room in state,— 
after the recuperative effects ofa leisurely breakfast in bed, 
and a gradual and easy toilet; her dress prepared for the recep- 
tion of morning callers; her complexion refreshed with violet pow- 
der,—was horrified at finding her niece prostrate on the threshold 
of the back drawing-room. But when Mrs. Chevenix and her maid 
had administered the usual remedies, with a good deal of rushing 
to and fro, and the girl’s haggard eyes reopened on the outer world, 
her first care was to assure them that the fainting fit was of no 
importance. She had been a little over-fatigued last night, that 
was all. 

‘I-can’t imagine what made you get up so preposterously early 
this morning, child,’ said Mrs. Chevenix rather impatiently, ‘ in- 
stead of trying to recruit your strength, as any sensible young woman 
would have done. How can you expect your complexion to last, if 
you go on in this way? . You are as dark under the eyes as if you 
had not slept an~hour for the last fortnight. Good looks are very 
well in their way, Blizabeth ; but they won’t stand such treatment 
as this. Go up’to your room and lie down for an hour or two, and 
let Mason give you one of my globules.’ 
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Elizabeth shrugged her shoulders impatiently : globules for the 
cure of her disease! Infinitesmal doses for the healing of that great 
agony! How foolish a thing this second childishness of comfortable 
emotionless middle age is; this fools’ paradise of pet poodles and 
homeopathy ; this empty senile existence, which remains for some 
men and women, when feeling and passion are dead and gone! 

‘ You know I don’t believe in homeopathic medicines,’ she said, 
turning her tired head aside upon the pillow of the -sofa where they 
had laid her, with a look of utter weariness and disgust ; ‘ or in any 
other medicines, indeed. I was never ill in my life, that I can 
remember, and I am not ill now. Let me lie here ; ; I feel as if I 
could never get up again as long as I live.’ 

‘A natural consequence of over-excitement,’ said Mrs. Chevenix. 
‘Shut the folding-doors, Mason, in case any one should call; and 
bring Miss Luttrell the couvre-pied from the sofa in my bedroom. 
You shall have a mutton-chop and a pint of Moselle for your 
luncheon, Lizzie; and if Lord Paulyn should come before luncheon, 
I sha’n’t allow him to see you.’ 

‘Lord Paulyn!’ cried the girl, with a shiver; ‘let me never hear 
his name again as long as I live. He has broken my heart.’ 

Mrs. Chevenix received this wild assertion with the stony stare 
of bewilderment. 

‘ My dearest Lizzie, what are you dreaming of ?’ she exclaimed ; 
pleased to think that Mason had departed, in quest of the couvre-pied, 
before this strange utterance. ‘I am sure that poor young man is 
perfectly devoted to you.’ 

‘ Who wants his devotion ?’ cried Elizabeth impatiently. ‘Has 
he ever been anything but a torment to me? O, yes, I know what 
you are going to say,’ interrupting aunt Chevenix’s half-uttered ex- 
clamation. ‘In that case; why did I encourage his attentions? If 
I did so, I hardly knew that I was encouraging them. It was rather 
pleasant to feel that other people thought a great deal more of 
me on account of his silly infatuation; and he is not the kind of 
man who would ever be much the worse for any disappointment in 
that way. It would be too preposterous to suppose that he has 
a heart capable of feeling deeply about anything except his race- 
horses.’ 

This was said half listlessly, yet with an air which implied that 
the speaker was trying to justify herself, and was half doubtful of 
the force of her own reasoning. 

‘No heart!’ ejaculated Mrs. Chevenix indignantly ; ‘ why, I do 
believe that young man is all heart. I’m sure the warmth of his 
attachment to you is a very strong proof of it. No heart, indeed. 
If you had spoken of your tall curate now, with his rigid puritanical 
expression of countenance (just the look of an icono—what’s his 
name—a man who would chip the noses of the saints on the carved 
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doors of a cathedral—I should think), if you had talked of his having 
no heart, I might have agreed with you.’ 

‘ Aunt Chevenix,’ said Elizabeth, starting up from her pillow, 
‘if you ever dare to say one word in disparagement of Malcolm 
Forde, I shall hate you. I am almost tempted to hate you as it is, 
for being at the root of all my misery. Don’t put your finger upon 
an open wound. You have no occasion to run him down now; he 
is nothing more to me. He came here this morning, not an hour 
ago, to give me up. I meant to tell you nothing about this; but 
you would have found it out somehow, I daresay, before long, and it 
is just as well you should know at once. He came to give me up, 
of his own accord. Our dream of happiness was very short, was it 
not ? and he has ended it of his own free will. It would hardly 
have seemed so strange if I had been tempted away from him ; for, 
so far as the offer of a brilliant position in this world can tempt a 
penniless parson’s daughter, I have been tempted. Yet Heaven 
knows my faith never wavered for a moment. But he had heard 
something about Lord Paulyn and me; had seen some silly para- 
graph in a newspaper, and came to give me up. Even if I had 
been inclined to exculpate myself, he gave me no opportunity ; he 
would hardly let me speak. And it was not for me to supplicate 
for a hearing; so I let him go, without an effort to detain him, almost 
as coldly as he renounced me.’ - 

‘And you acted like a woman of spirit in so doing,’ cried Mrs. 
Chevenix triumphantly; indeed, nothing could be more delightful to 
her than this intelligence. ‘Sue to him, indeed—exculpate your- 
self to him !—that would be rather too much. I congratulate you, 
my dear girl, upon having released yourself from a most unfortunate 
and mistaken engagement.’ 

‘It may have been all that,’ said the girl, shrinking from her 
aunt’s soothing caress with a shiver; ‘but, unluckily, I loved the 
man. ‘I loved you once,”’ she repeated dreamily, going back to 
her interview with Malcolm Forde. ‘O God, that I should live to 
hear him say that! ‘<I loved you once.’’’ 

‘My dearest child, it was not in human nature that such an 
engagement as that could endure. You, handsome, accomplished, 
admired, with peculiar opportunities of social success ;’ this with a 
swelling pride in that dainty little establishment.in Eaton-place- 
south, and in herself as the sole source of these opportunities. ‘He, 
an obscure provincial curate; a man who, entering the Church some- 
what late in life, has actually started at a disadvantage ; not even a 
particularly agreeable or good-looking person ; and I feel sure that 
when reason and experience have come to your aid, Lizzie, you will 
confess the baselessness of your infatuation.’ 

‘When experience has made me a hard, worldly old woman, like 
Lady Paulyn, I may begin to see things in that light,’ said Eliza- 





beth bitterly; ‘but please don’t talk to me any more about Mr. 
Forde. Respect his name as you would if he were dead. As if he 
were dead,’ she repeated. ‘Could I be any more unhappy if he 
were lying in his grave ?’ 

‘Do not be afraid that J shall talk of the man,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Chevenix indignantly. ‘I am too much disgusted with his conduct. 
To choose the very time in which his prospects began to improve— 
as I conclude this uncle has left him something—to throw you off! 
However, I thank Providence that your future may be fifty times 
more brilliant than any position which he could offer you, at his best!’ 

Elizabeth said nothing; but sat with fixed eyes, staring at empty 
space. Could it be that he was indeed dead to her; that he would 
not come back? O, surely not. That patting could not be final. It 
was not possible that he could pluck her from his heart so easily ; 
she, who on her side felt as if she were verily a part of himself, a 
mere subordinate being that could have no existence without him. 
She felt all this in spite of her season of independent pleasure; in 
spite of these last few months in which he had had no share in her 
life. Her lower instincts had been gratified by those vanities and 
dissipations; the nobler half of her being belonged to him, and held 
itself apart from all the world besides. 

‘He will come back to me,’ she said to herself. ‘If I had not 
thought that, I could never have let him go. I should have grovelled 
at his feet, thrown myself between him and the door, clung to 
him as a shipwrecked sailor clings to a floating spar, rather than 
let him leave me for ever.’ 

Buoyed up by this belief, Elizabeth supported her existence 
with a tolerable show of calm; was even able to go to a dinner- 
party that evening—a dinner in Montague-square—at which there 
was no fear of meeting Lord Paulyn; looked very lovely, in spite 
of her pallor, if not her best; sang, and talked, and laughed, with 
that low silent laugh which was one of her fascinations; and alto- 
gether delighted Mrs. Chevenix, who had expected to see her niece 
stricken down utterly for a day or two. 

‘He will come back to me,’ the girl was saying to herself all 
the evening. ‘ There will be a letter, perhaps, waiting for me when 
we go home.’ 

All that day she had been expecting his return, or at the least 
some tender remorseful letter; but the day had passed and he had 
made no sign. . Then she told herself that his anger could hardly 
cool all at oneg$ he had been very angry, no doubt, though he had 
borne himself like a rock. Not all at once could he discover how 
essential she was to his life. ' 

How eager she was’ for the return to Eaton-place! how more 
than usually wearisome seemed that-endless small-talk about flower 
shows and picture galleries, and opera singers and classical music ! 
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She funcied how the letter would be handed to her by her aunt’s 
pompous serving-man; the dear letter with its superscription in 
- that noble hand. How she would snatch it from the salver, and run 
up to her own room to devour its contents in happy solitude! She 
could almost fancy how it would begin : 

‘ My dearest,—Forgive me !’ 

They were at home at last; but the serving-man, who looked 
sleepy, brought her no salver. 

‘Any letters, Plomber?’ she asked, with well-assumed care- 
lessness. 

‘No, ma’am.’ 

‘Did you expect anything particular?’ Mrs. Chevenix inquired. 

‘No; only I thought there might have been one from—from 
Gerty or Di.’ 

‘What can people at Hawleigh have to write about ?’ said her 
aunt contemptuously. 

The girl went straight to her room, heart-sick. 

‘ He will come back to me to-morrow,’ she said. 


To-morrow came, but brought no tidings of Malcolm Forde—a 
dreary day, the longest Elizabeth ever remembered in her life— 


which had contained many days that were dull enough and blank 
enough in all conscience. 

Lord Paulyn came, as he had come cn the previous afternoon ; 
but he was not allowed to see Miss Luttrell. She was ill, Mrs. 
Chevenix told him, really prostrate ; ‘such a sensitive nature, dear 
Lord Paulyn, so much imagination. I’m afraid I must take her 
down to Brighton for change of air.’ 

The Viscount departed unwillingly, displeased at this interrup- 
tion of his smaller pleasures, the trifling talk and tea-drinking, in 
the hour he had been wont of old to devote to more masculine diver- 
sions—horsey talk at a horsey club, or a lounge at Tattersall’s. 

But although he was thus banished by the diplomatic matron, 
Elizabeth was not really ill. She was only white and wan, with 
blank tearless eyes, the living image of despair. Not in a condition 
to be seen by a young nobleman who aspired to decorate her brow 
with a coronet. A lifeless creature, whose tenure of happiness hung 
on a thread. Would he come or write ? Would he forgive her, and 
take her back to his heart ? 

‘ Why did I ever come to London ?’ she asked herself, with a 
curious wonder at her own folly. 

The cup of pleasure, being drained to the dregs, had left an after 
flavour of exceeding bitterness. She looked back to those sweet 
peaceful days at Hawleigh, to that spring-time of life and love, when 
her heart had been exultant with a girl’s triumph in her first con- 
quest, and rememibéred how averse Malcolm Forde had been to the 
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idea of this visit. And for such empty trifles, for the vapid pleasures 
of a London season, a few balls, a few picnics—at best only the old 
Hawleigh dances and picnics upon a larger scale—she had jeopar- 
dised that dearest treasure; for so childish a vanity as seeing this 
unknown world of good society, she had imperilled and lost the 
confidence of her lover! 

Other to-morrows came and faded, and still there was no sign of 
relenting on the part of Malcolm Forde. And still the girl’s white 
face and absent manner forbade the admission of visitors. Lord 
Paulyn was impatient, sullen even, with a sense of injury, as if he 
had been an accepted lover unduly kept at bay. Upon one par- 
ticular afternoon, feeling his disappointment acutely—he had brought 
a fresh bouquet of stephanotis and maiden-hair every afternoon, 
waxen blossoms which had bloomed and languished unheeded by 
Elizabeth’s dull eyes—he gave free utterance to his vexation, and in 
a communicative mood poured his griefs into the maternal bosom of 
Mrs. Chevenix. It was uncommonly hard, he urged, that after all 
he had put up with and gone through—the amount of nonsense he 
had stood from Miss Luttrell—she should throw him over the bridge 
for a parson fellow like that man at Hawleigh. 

‘My dear Lord Paulyn,’ replied Mrs. Chevenix, with a confiden- 
tial air, bending her head a little nearer to the young man, as he sat a 
cheval on his favourite pouf, rocking backwards and forwards drearily, 
and by that gracious movement besprinkling him lightly with poudre 
de Maréchale, ‘that engagement is one which I have a secret 
conviction cannot be enduring. If I had not entertained such an 
opinion, I should never have encouraged—I will go farther, and say I 
would never have sanctioned—your frequent presence in this house. 
No,’ this with a lofty air, as of sublimest virtue, ‘I have too much 
regard for what is due to myself, as well as to you. I am no slave 
of rank or wealth.- If I did not think that you were eminently 
suited to my niece, and Mr. Forde as eminently unsuited to her, I 
should not have lent my support to an intimacy which could have 
but one result. Elizabeth is a girl whom to know is to love.’ 

‘I’m not sure about that,’ said the young man, not deeply moved 
by this solemn address. ‘She’s rather a queer girl, take her alto- 
gether ; fools a man to the top of his bent one day, and snubs him 
the next ; gives herself no end of airs, as ifthe world and everybody 
in it had been made to order for her. But she’s the handsomest 
woman in London, and she has a peculiar way of her own that no 
man can stand against. I hadn’t known her a fortnight before I 
made up my mind I’d marry her. But I didn’t go to work rashly 
for all that ; I left Hawleigh without committing myself; gave myself 
time to find out if it was a serious case with me.’ 

Mrs. Chevenix gave a little impatient sigh. 

‘If you had been a shade less cautious, and had spoken out at 
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once, you might have prevented this foolish affair with Mr. Forde,’ 
she said. 

‘Yes, but I pride myself upon knowing what I’m about—not 
putting my horse at a fence unless I know what’s on the other side 
ofit. And the worst of this Forde business is, that she’s desperately 
fond of him, has owned as much to me, and gloried in owning it.’ 

‘A girl’s delusion,’ said Mrs. Chevenix soothingly; ‘ the ro- 
mance of an hour, which will vanish like a summer cloud when the 
charm of novelty is gone. She has some foolish exalted idea of Mr. 
Forde’s character, a half-religious hallucination that is not likely to 
last very long.’ 

‘I hope not,’ replied the Viscount in his matter-of-fact way. 
‘ At any rate, I mean to stand my ground; only it’s rather wearing 
for a man’s temper. I wanted the whole business settled and done 
with by the end of this season. I’ve all manner of engagements for 
my yachts and stable. I must be at Goodwood at the end of this 
month, and I’ve a sailing-match at Havre the first week in August ; 
then come German steeplechases. I’ve wasted more time than I 
ever wasted in my life before upon this affair.’ 

‘ Be assured of my entire sympathy,’ murmured Mrs. Chevenix. 

‘O, yes, of course, I know you are all there,’ answered the hap- 
less lover carelessly. ‘I’ve known all along you’d be on my side. 
It isn’t likely you’d back that plater,’ by which contemptuous epi- 
thet he described his rival. ‘ But I should like to see the wind-up 
of this engagement, or,’ almost savagely, ‘I should like to get Eliza- 
beth Luttrell out of my head, and be my own man again.’ 

Mrs. Chevenix shuddered. This hint of a sudden wrench, a 
violent effort to emancipate himself, on the part of the Viscount, 
filled her soul with consternation. 

‘I’m doing very wrong,’ she exclaimed, with a sudden gush of 
friendship. ‘It is a breach of confidence for which I shall hardly 
be able to forgive myself, but I can’t bear fo see you suffer and to 
withhold knowledge that might seem consolatory. I have reason to 
believe that the engagement between my niece and Mr. Forde is at 
an end.’ 

‘ What !’ cried Reginald Paulyn ; ‘she has thrown him off. She 
has served him as she serves everybody else, blown hot one day 
and cold the next.’ 

‘I have reason to believe that they have quarrelled,’ Mrs. Che- 
venix said mysteriously. 

‘ What, has she seen him lately ?’ 

‘She has; and since I have gone so far,—on the impulse of the 
moment, prompted only by my sympathy with your depth of feeling, — 
I must go still farther. The quarrel was about you. Mr. Forde had 
seen some paragraph associating your names—a marriage in high life 
—something absurd of that kind.’ 
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‘ Yes, I know ; Cinqmars showed me the newspaper. It was his 
doing, I fancy. Mrs. Cinqmars has taken me under her wing, and 
no doubt inspired the paragraph, with the notion that it might bring 
matters to a crisis.’ 

‘It has produced a crisis,’ said Mrs. Chevenix solemnly, ‘ and a 
very painful one for Elizabeth. The poor girl is utterly crushed.’ 

‘She. was so fond of that beggar,’ muttered Lord Paulyn 
gloomily. 

‘Perhaps not so much on that account as for the humiliation 
involved in such an idea. To be accused of having played fast and 
loose, of having encouraged your attentions while she was engaged 
to him. And now, between you both, she finds herself abandoned, 

standing alone in the world, perhaps the mark for slander.’ 
‘ Abandoned! standing alone!’ cried Lord Paulyn, starting up 
from his low chair as if he would have rushed off at once in quest of 
a marriage license. ‘ Why, she must know that I am ready to marry 
her to-morrow !’ 

This was just the point at which Mrs. Chevenix could afford to 
leave him. 

‘My dear young friend,’ she exclaimed, ‘moderate your feelings, 
I entreat. She is not a girl to be taken by storm. Let her recover 
from the shock she has received ; then, while her heart is still sore, 
wounded, weary with a sense of its own emptiness, then urge your 
suit once more, and I have little doubt that you will conquer; that 
the contrast between your generous all-confiding affection and Mr. 
Forde’s jealous tyranny will awaken the purest and truest emotions 
of her heart.’ 

This was a more exalted style of language than Reginald Paulyn 
cared. about—a kind of thing which, in his own simple and forcible 
vocabulary, he denominated ‘ humbug’—but the main fact was pleas- 
ing to him. Elizabeth had dismissed, or had been deserted by, her 
plighted lover. The ground was cleared for himself. 


Cuapter VIII. 


* She weeps alone for pleasures not to be ; 
Sorely she wept until the night came on, 
And then, instead of love, O misery! . 
She brooded o’er the luxury alone : 
His image in the dusk she seem’d to see, 
And to the silence made a gentle moan, 
Spreading her perfect arms upon the air, 
And on her couch low murmuring, “ Where? O where ?”’ 


No flicker of colour brightened the pallid cheeks, no ray of their 
accustomed light shone in the dull eyes, and yet Elizabeth was not 
ill. She was only intensely miserable. 

‘I only wish I were ill,’ she said impatiently, when her aunt 
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urged the necessity of medical advice, change of air—some speedy 
means by which blanched cheeks and heavy eyes might be cured. 
‘ For in that case there might be some hope that I should die. But 
Iam not ill; Idon’t believe my pulse beats half-a-dozen times more 
in a minute since Malcolm Forde renounced me. I eat and drink, 
and sleep even, more or less. There are a good many hours in every 
night in which I lie awake staring at the wall; but before the maid 
comes to get my bath ready, I do manage to sleep, somehow. And 
I dream that Malcolm and I are happy, walking on the common just 
beyond our house at Hawleigh. I never dream of our quarrel ; only 
that I am with him, and utterly happy. I think the pain of waking 
from one of those lying dreams, and finding that it is only a dream, 
is sharper agony than the worst vision of his unkindness with which 
sleep could torture me. To dream that he is all my own, to feel the 
warm grasp of his hand locked in mine, and to wake and remember 
that I have lost him—yes, that is misery.’ 

Whereupon Mrs. Chevenix would dilate upon the childishness of 
such regrets, and would set forth the numerous deprivations which 
her niece would have had to endure as Mr. Forde’s wife; how she 
could never have kept her carriage, or at best only a pony-chaise 
or one-horse wagonette, the hollowest mockery or phantasm of a 
carriage, infinitely worse than none, as implying the desire for an 
equipage without the ability to maintain one—a thing that would be 
spoken of timorously as a ‘ conveyance ;’ how, as a clergyman’s wife, 
she could not hope to be on a level with the county families; how 
all her natural aspirations for ‘style’ and ‘ society’ would be nipped 
in the bud; while such means as her husband could command 
would be devoted to the relief of tiresome old women, and the main- 
tenance of an expensive choir. From this dreary picture Mrs. Che- 
venix branched off to Lord Paulyn, his generosity, his self-abnega- 
tion, his chivalry, his thousand virtues, and his three country seats. 

‘If I could be talked into marrying a man I don’t care a straw 
about, while I love another with all my heart and soul, your elo- 
quence might ultimately unite me to Lord Paulyn,’ Elizabeth said, 
with a sneer; ‘but I am not quite weak enough for that. I daresay 
it sounds very ungrateful, after all the money you have spent upon 
me and all the trouble you have taken about me; but O, aunt Che- 
venix, how I wish I had never come to London! The beginning 
of my visit to you was the beginning of my quarrel with Malcolm. 
How could I slight a wish of his! I loved him for a long year before 
I won him, and I only kept his love a few short weeks. Was there 
ever such folly since the world began ?’ 


Mrs. Chevenix urged Brighton as the universal healer of cock- 
ney griefs. What Londoner does not believe in the curative powers 
of Brighton for all ailments of the mind and body? The pleasant 
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treadmill tramp up and down the King’s-road, interchanging affec- 
tionate greetings with people you met yesterday in Bond-street ; 
the agreeable monotony of the pier; the pervading flavour of London 
and sea air. Mrs. Chevenix declared that in that cheerful atmo- 
sphere Elizabeth would forget her griefs. 

‘It is not the season for Brighton, I admit,’ she confessed re- 
luctantly, ‘but there are always plenty of nice people there in the 
Goodwood week ; or we might even stay at Chichester, if you pre- 
ferred it.’ 

‘ You are very good to trouble yourself so much about me,’ said 
Elizabeth, trying to be grateful, yet with an air of extreme weari- 
ness; ‘but I assure you there is nothing the matter—nothing but 
a sorrow that must wear itself out somehow—as all sorrows do, I 
suppose, when people are young and strong as I am, and not of the 
stuff that grief can destroy. The best place for me is home. I shall 
not give any one trouble there. I can just live my own life; visit 
the poor, perhaps, a little again,’ with a faint choking sob; ‘or 
teach in the Sunday school, and no one will take any notice of me. 
I am not at all fit for society. I don’t hear what people are saying, 
and I am always in danger of answering at random; and I don’t 
want people to talk about the worm in the bud, or to sit like Pa- 
tience on a monument, and all that kind of thing. Let me take my 
sorrow home to Hawleigh, auntie, and dig a decent grave for it 
there.’ 

‘Go back to Hawleigk! Yes; to meet that man again, I sup- 
pose, and begin over again.’ 

‘No fear of that. I had a letter from Gertrude this morning ; 
T’ll read you what she says about him, if you like.’ 

She took out a closely-written letter; that wondrous compo- 
sition, a lady’s letter, utterly devoid of intelligence likely to interest 
the human mind, yet crossed and bracketed and interpolated, as if 
brimming over with matter. 

‘We have all been surprised by Mr. Forde’s sudden desertion of 
Hawleigh, and can only imagine that things are ended between 
you and him; and that you have returned to your old idea about 
Lord Paulyn. I know auntie had set her heart upon that match, 
and I never thought your engagement to Mr. Forde would survive 
your visit to Eaton-place.’ 

‘Other people could see my peril,’ said Elizabeth bitterly, as 
she folded the letter. ‘It was only I who was blind.’ 

‘ Other people are blessed with common sense, and would natu- 
rally foresee the termination of so: ill-advised an engagement,’ Mrs. 
Chevenix replied sharply. She was fast losing patience with this 
favourite niece of hers, who had fortune at her feet, and spurned 
it. ‘The day will come when you will repent this folly,’ she said, 
‘at a time when it may be too late to retrace your steps. Even 
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Lord Paulyn’s infatuation will not last for ever; you have trifled 
with him too long already.’ 

‘ Trifled with him !’ echoed Elizabeth scornfully ; ‘I have only 
one wish about him,—that I may never see his face again.’ 

Mrs. Cinqmars called in Eaton-place a day or two after the pri- 
vate theatricals, and was full of anxiety about her sweet Elizabeth ; 
entreating to be allowed to see her, if only for a few minutes. But 
this privilege Miss Luttrell refused obstinately. 

‘I detest. the whole set, and will never see any of them again,’ 
she said fretfully, when her aunt brought her that lady’s message. 
Nor did Mrs. Chevenix press the point; she did not care to expose 
her niece’s faded countenance to the sharp eyes of Mrs. Cinqmars. 
She did not want the Rancho world to know that Elizabeth had 
been deserted by her lover, and had taken that desertion so deeply 
to heart. 

After about a week of anxiety, during which she had hoped 
every day to see the girl’s dull face brighten, and her spirits revive 
with the natural elasticity of youth, Mrs. Chevenix lost heart; and 
hearing of some particular friends who were just going to Torquay, 
she consented to Elizabeth’s return under their wing. They would 
take her to Exeter, where her father could meet her on the arrival 
of the down train; so that the proprieties should be in no manner 
outraged by her journey. The girl seemed so utterly broken down, 
that it was hopeless to expect her speedy revival. All Mrs. Chevenix’s 
ambitious dreams must be held in suspense till next year; unless 
destiny interposed in some beneficent manner during the hunting 
season, when Lord Paulyn might reappear at the Vicarage, and find 
this wretched girl cured of her folly. 

So Elizabeth had her wish, and went home; went home to bury 
her misery in the dull quiet of the old life, glad to be released from 
that brighter world which had now become odious to her. It is pos- 
sible that some lurking hope, some expectation’she would scarcely 
confess to herself, was at the root of her eager desire for that home- 
ward journey. 

She went over that brief sentence in Gertrude’s letter again and 
again: ‘they had been surprised by Mr. Forde’s sudden desertion 
of Hawleigh.’. What did that mean? Had he returned to his duties 
and announced the approaching termination of them? or was the ‘ de- 
sertion’ of which her sister wrote an accomplished fact? Had he 
bidden them farewell, and departed to some new field of usefulness ? 

Had he shifted the scene of that laborious career which Mother 
Church reserves for her children ? 

‘I shall be enlightened to-night,’ she said to herself, as she 
bade her aunt good-bye at Paddington, in the brilliant summer noon- 
tide ; the departure platform crowded with holiday travellers, people 
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who appeared to be serene in a fixed belief that this life was intended 
for the pursuit of frivolous pleasures. 

She sat in the corner of the railway-carriage, with half-closed 
. eyes, during the greater part of the journey, pretending to be asleep, 
as a means of escaping the benevolent officiousness of her aunt’s 
particular friends; but she was conscious of every feature in the 
landscape that flashed past the window, and the journey seemed of 
an almost intolerable length to her weary spirit. Her father’s mild 
face peering in at the window, when the train entered Exeter’s 
stately terminus, struck her with an emotion that was almost pain. 
She had thought of him so little during the last few months; had 
lived her own life—a life of pleasure and vanity—with so supreme 
a selfishness. She clung to him for a moment, as he kissed her, 
with a remorseful tenderness. 

‘Why, Lizzie, my dear, how ill you look!’ he said, startled by 
the settled pallor of the face, that looked at him with such a new 
tenderness; ‘ Maria told me nothing in her last letter.’ 

‘There was nothing to tell, papa,’ said Elizabeth; ‘I am not 
ill, only very tired.’ 

‘ That foolish theatrical performance, I’m afraid, my love; or— 
or—’ looking at her anxiously, ‘ you may have been unhappy about 
something—some misunderstanding. I have seen Forde.’ 

They were alone together in a deserted waiting-room; the South 
Devon train having whisked Mrs. Chevenix’s particular friends off to 
Torquay. 

‘Then you know all, papa,’ with a feeble attempt to appear 
supremely indifferent ; ‘that he and I did not suit each other, and 
have agreed to differ, as some one says somewhere.’ 

‘ Something to that effect, my dear. But Forde fully exonerated 
you. He took all the blame upon himself.’ 

‘Very generous,’ with her old scornful laugh; ‘but the usual 
thing in such cases, I believe. Are you very angry with me for 
coming back to you in this forlorn condition ?’ 

‘ Angry with you, my love! How can you imagine such a thing! 
Forde is an excellent fellow, but could never have been a good 
‘match for you. I am not the kind of man to interfere with my 
children’s wishes ; but your aunt had inspired me with more ambi- 
tious ideas about you, and I confess I was disappointed,’ 

‘Then you may be quite happy, papa; Mr. Forde’and I have 
parted for ever. 

“ He turn’d him right and round about, 
Upon the Irish shore ; 
And gae his bridle-reins a shake, 
With adieu for ever more, my dear, 
With adieu for ever more !’””’ 





Carter IX. 


‘Can we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation ! O salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learnt Messiah’s name.’ 


Ir was a dismal coming home after all the glories of that London 
season. There was a suppressed triumph in Gertrude’s manner, 
which Elizabeth felt, but could hardly take objection to. Diana 
was indifferent, shrugged her shoulders, and observed that Mrs. 
_ Chevenix’s London seasons were not astounding in their results. 
‘We are like Somebody and his men,’ she said ; ‘ we all ride up the 
hill, and then ride down again.’ The beauty of the family had not 
endeared herself infinitely to these elder sisters. Blanche clung 
about her tenderly, and sighed, and mutely sympathised, not daring 
to speak of her sister’s woes ; but evidently brimming over with com- 
passion. The caresses and unspoken compassion were a great deal 
more tiresome to Elizabeth than the spiteful exultation of the elders. 

‘I almost wish I had come back engaged to Lord Paulyn,’ she 
said to herself. ‘It would be better to marry a man one despised 
than to put up with this kind of thing.’ 

Mr. Forde’s name was evidently tabooed in the domestic circle, 
as a delicate attention to herself; but she had made her father tell 
her all he knew about her lost lover during the journey from Exeter. 

‘Yes, my dear, he is going to put his old idea into execution ; 
he is going to the South Sea Islands as a missionary. It is a kind 
of craze of his, poor fellow; and upon my word, Lizzie, I think you 
are happily released from your engagement to a man with such a 
notion. Rely upon it, the old idea would have got the better of him 
sooner or later, however comfortably settled he might have been in 
England; and he would have wanted to drag you off to some savage 
country with him.’ . 

‘ Very likely,’ said Elizabeth, with a little sigh. 

She was thinking what happiness it would have seemed to. her 
to have gone with him ; to have shared his perils, to have lightened 
his labours, to have been verily the other half of his mind and soul. 
What matter how desolate the region so long as they two had been 
together ; to have watched his slumbers in those long silent nights, 
with no sound ‘saye the distant cry.of some beast of prey; to have 
died even, clasped to his breast, beneath a rain of poisoned arrows; 
or done to death by a savage’s stone hatchet ! 

‘ When does he go?’ she asked presently. 





. 


‘Immediately. He has bidden us all good-bye. He preaches 
his farewell sermon in St. Clement’s to-morrow evening.’ 

Her heart gave a wild leap at this. She would hear his voice 
once more. He would see her sitting in her accustomed corner in 
the old square pew below the pulpit—could not help seeing her all 
through his sermon; who could tell if the sight of her face might 
not melt him ? 

‘But his heart is made of stone,’ she thought, ‘or it would 
have softened towards me before this. He has only a heart for the 
heathen ; not for common human sorrows, not for the mute agonies 
of a love like mine.’ 

‘I suppose if I had any proper pride, I should not go to hear 
him preach to-morrow night,’ she said to herself; ‘ but I think my 
stock of pride was exhausted the day he came to me in Eaton-place. 
If that interview were to come over again, I would grovel in the dust . 
at his feet. What is there that I would not do to win him back ?’ 

Home hardly seemed such a peaceful shelter as she had 
faneied it when she turned with disgust from the frivolities of Eaton- 
place. It would have been very well without her sisters; but she 
had an uncomfortable consciousness that six watchful eyes were upon 
her, and that three active minds were occupied in the consideration 
of her affairs. She had not even the comfort of solitude in the night 
season, for her tower was shared by Blanche, and she could not sigh 
or sob in her sleep without arousing that sympathetic young person, 
who was unhappily a light sleeper. She heard soothing murmurs of 
‘ poor Lizzie,’ ‘ poor darling,’ amidst her fitful slumber; and turned 
angrily upon her pillow, with her face to the wall, like king David 
in the day of his sorrow. 

She looked desperately ill next morning, when the July sun 
shone into the tower chamber, and the skylark sent up his orisons 
from his wicker cage outside the arched casement. The excitement 
of her return, vague hopes that lightened her despair, had brightened 
her face with a faint semblance of the old brightness yesterday even- 
ing; but to-day Blanche beheld the wreck that one season’s joys and 
sorrows had made of her sister. 

‘T’'ll bring you your breakfast, darling,’ she said, in her caressing 
way. ‘Of course you won’t think of going to church to-day.’ 

. ‘Did you ever know me stop away from church on 2 Sunday 
morning ?’ Elizabeth answered impatiently ; ‘that is one of the penal- 
ties of our position.’ 

‘ But if you are really ill, darling.’ 

‘I am not really ill; there is nothing the matter with me. You - 
needn’t stare at me in that disconsolate way. I can’t help it if I am 
pale ; a London season is not calculated to improve one’s complexion. 
You can send me up a cup of tea presently, if you like; I always had 
an early cup of tea in London. And if you'll be kind enough to go 





on dressing and take no notice of me, I may be able to get half-an- 
hour’s sleep. 

That half-hour’s sleep seemed to have done a good deal for 
Elizabeth ; for when she came down-stairs, after a cold bath and a 
careful toilet, when the bells began to ring gaily out from the pon- 
derous square tower of St. Clement’s, she was looking something 
like her old self. She had put on her prettiest bonnet, and had 
dressed. herself in white muslin; the dress Malcolm had always 
praised. Ifthe charm of a bonnet or a dress could only touch his 
heart, and keep him from cocoa-nut groves, and savage women in 
scanty raiment, and other horrors! 

What a strange thing it seemed to hear his voice once more in 
the gray old church!—to hear it and to know that this day was the 
last upon which she could ever hope to hear it; for beyond that 
dismal mission who would dare to look? She tried to realise the 
fact of his speedy departure, but it was difficult. His presence in 
the old familiar church was such a natural thing—a fact that had 
been going on all her life, it seemed to her; for she could hardly 
bring herself to look behind those days, to the blank era of curates 
who counted for nothing in her existence. And the church would 
be there still, a dreary immutability ; the voice of a stranger echoing 
along the same aisle, and she compelled to sit and listen: while her 
miserable lonely soul tried to follow that beloved wanderer across 
unknown seas, to a land that was more strange than a fairy tale. 

His presence there to-day, considered in the light of that near 
future, had a phantasmal aspect, as if the spirit of the newly-dead 
had been with them for a brief space, looking at them with kind 
and mournful eyes. Was he not, like the dead, called away to a 
land distant and inaccessible as the regions of death? Was there 
any stronger hope of seeing him again than if he had indeed been 
numbered with the dead ? 

He, too, had changed since that day in Eaton-place. He was 
paler than usual, and his eyes had a haggard look, as with pro- 
longed sleeplessness. But she dared not appropriate to herself 
these signs of deep feelings. Was there not enough in his parting 
with these people, in the thoughts of the new life that lay before 
him, to move him strangely ? 

Not once throughout that morning service did their eyes meet. 
He read the prayers and lessons in his grave firm voice, with no sign 
of faltering, every tone strong and penetrating as of old, no frag- 
ments of sentences going astray among the echoes, every word clear, 
resonant as a deep-toned bell. 

The interval between the two services was a dreary blank for 
Elizabeth. The monotonous machinery of home, which had been so 
wearisome before her departure, seemed still more wearisome now. 
She shuddered at the thought that her life was to go on for ever 





and ever like this ; every Sunday an exact repetition of other Sundays. 

The early luncheon, enlivened by an occasional dropper-in; the after- 

noon, dawdled away somehow; the evening service, in the mourn- 
ful summer dusk ; the all-pervading sense that life was an objectless 
business. How was she to endure these things until the end of her 
days ? 

Evening came at last: the bells ringing with a softer sound in 
the balmy air: the old church more crowded than Elizabeth ever 
remembered to have seen it before, crowded with people who very 
seldom came to church, crowded with those for whom Mr. Forde 
had worked with an unflagging zeal—the very poor. 

Mr. Luttrell read prayers, prayers which Elizabeth heard uncon- 
scious of their meaning ; while Gertrude prayed and responded in her 
usual business-like way, with the air of an ancient mother assisting 
at the sacrifice of her son. Very long those prayers seemed to 
Elizabeth, but they came to an end at last, and in the deepening 

dusk Mr. Forde went slowly up to the pulpit. 

Then, as he adjusted the newly-lighted wax candles on each side 

of him, needing the light very little for his own convenience, since 

his sermons were chiefly extempore, he looked thoughtfully down- 

wards, and, Elizabeth looking up from her corner in the old pew,, 
their eyes met for the first time ; his so grave and spiritual in their 

expression, with a far-away look, as of a man whose thoughts dwell 

in worlds remote from this common earth ; hers yearning, imploring, 

despairing. 

Brief was the moment of those looks meeting. He unrolled his 
little black-covered volume of notes, and began the last sermon he 
was ever to preach in Hawleigh. 

Wanting the fire of the speaker’s voice and manner, the depth 
of pathos in some passages, the passion of faith in others, a barren 
transcript of that farewell address might seem commonplace enough. 
The things he had to say to them were things that have been said 
very often before at such partings; it was only the man who was 
exceptional : exceptional in his earnestness, exceptional in a cer- 
tain grandeur of face and manner, which, to that regretful assembly, 
made him God-like. He told them simply, but with a fervour 
in those simple phrases, a warmth in those subdued tones, how he 
had laboured for them and loved them, with what happy results, 
with a love that had been returned to him sevenfold, with experiences 
- that had been unutterably sweet to him. He told them how he 
dared to believe that. much of his labour among them would be per- 
manent; thatat was work which, done once, was done for ever; that 
the seed Would- remain and yield a plenteous harvest, when he thé 

faraway, labouting to redeem waste lands where no seed 
scattered, where‘no sheaves had ever been gathered 
barns. Then, with a sudden change from mournful 
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tenderness to supreme enthusiasm, he told them what he was going 
to do. How this mission service was the realisation of a hope and a 
dream that had been with him more or less from the beginning, that 
had swelled his heart long ago, when he was a boy at his mother’s 
knee, hearing from her dear lips sad stories of that far-away world 
where the light of revelation had never cloven the thick darkness, 
where man lived and died without God. 

Of possible dangers to be encountered he spoke not at all. He 
showed them only the brighter side of a missionary’s career; the gran- 
deur of his privileges as a bearer of glad tidings, the vast hopes that 
he carried with him as the regenerator of a people lost to their God, 
as the very agent and lieutenant of Christ himself. He dwelt with a 
picturesque fancy on the natural splendour of that remote world amidst 
the southern sea. He spoke of those groves where the breadfruit-tree 
spreads its stalwart branches wide as those of patriarchal oak or elm 
in pleasant England; where the leafy woods in nature’s calm decay 
are glorious with an ever-changing splendour of hue unknown in 
colder climes ; where here and there in quiet valleys men and women 
live in an almost Arcadian simplicity ; yet in their utter ignorance of 
good and evil have no such words in their vocabulary as honour, 
truth, or virtue ; while in other isles, perchance as fair to look upon, 
vice and crime walk rampant, and superstition too dark for words to 
paint holds mankind in its unholy thrall. He told them how those 
islands to which he was going, discovered nearly three hundred 
years ago by a Spanish navigator, had been suffered to languish in 
utter darkness until now, and how it was his hope and prayer to be 
their earliest evangelist. He told them briefly of the far greater 
men who had gone before him, of the saints of old time, who had 
undertaken such missions in ages when their peril was tenfold, and 
then lightly touched upon the history of later missions, from the 
sailing of the Duff downwards. 

At the close of that farewell address, there was scarcely one 
among his hearers, except the miserable girl who loved him with 
a too earthly love, whose heart was not warmed with some touch 
of his own heroic passion, and who would not have felt ashamed of 
a selfish desire to detain him. He seemed created to fulfil the mis- 
sion he had chosen for himself; God’s fitting instrument for the 
noblest work that was ever given unto man to do. 

Upon Elizabeth’s ear the solemn close of that leavetaking 
sounded like a funeral knell. Would she ever hear his voice again 
—ever, in all the dreary days to come, feel her heart stirred by those 
deep-toned accents—ever again look upward to that earnest face, 
which to-night had a grandeur that was not of the earth, earthy ? 

Now, perhaps for the first time, she utterly despaired of his 
relenting—of his turning back to take her to his heart again. He 
did not need her or her human love. He had so wide a life with- 
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out her, and beyond her—a life which she could never have shared, 
since she lacked all the gifts that were needed to open the door of 
that divine city where he dwelt in an atmosphere of light supernal. 
Could her feeble aspirations towards things celestial, her wavering 
faith, have ever enabled her to tread the path he trod? Alas, no! 
To-night she felt how vast was the distance that divided them; and 
if he had suffered her to attach herself to his career, she would have 
been nothing but a clog and a hindrance for him. And she felt with 
exceeding bitterness how easy it was for him to renounce her—for 
him, whose soul was lifted to the very gates of heaven by those 
splendid dreams with which she had no sympathy. She thought 
with miserable self-scorn of her fancy that he would have found his 
life unendurable without her; that she must needs be as necessary 
to his existence as he was to hers. Poor deluded fool! she had 
taken no account of his one supreme ambition when she made that 
calculation ; she had thought of him only as a weak creature like 
herself, the slave of an earthly passion. 

Throughout that eloquent sermon she had hardly taken her 
eyes from his face ; but not often had his glance shot downwards to 
the dusky corner where she sat, a white still figure, phantom-like 
in the uncertain light. His gaze, for the most part, was directed 
far beyond her, to the mass of shabbily-dressed listeners who crowded 
the other end of the church, his peculiar flock, those English hea- 
thens he had found in the lanes and byways of Hawleigh and its 
neighbouring villages, some of whom had walked half-a-dozen miles 
to hear his farewell. 

There had been a good deal of quiet crying among the women, 
but no dramatic or oratorical display of emotion on the part of the 
preacher ; yet every one felt that he was deeply moved; that it was 
not without profound sorrow he bade them such a long good-bye. 
There was a solemn hush as he came down from the pulpit, and 
for some breathless moments the people stood motionless looking 
after him. Then came a favourite hymn, ‘From Greenland’s icy 
mountains,’ a hymn which the congregation sang with faltering 
voice; tremulous sopranos among the young-ladyhood of Hawleigh 
‘testifying to the esteem in which the Curate had been held. No 
sound of Elizabeth’s voice mingled with that psalmody; Gertrude 
sang in a high soprano, with a tremolo which she affected at all 
times, and the air of a martyr making melody as she marched 
towards the stake; and it seemed as if that shrill peal drew Mr. 
Forde’s attention to the Vicar’s pew. He looked that way, and 
saw Elizabeth standing like a statue, with a face as white as her 
gown. 
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CHAPTER X. 


*O last love! O first love ! 
My love with the true, true heart ! 
To think I have come to this your home, 
And yet we are apart.’ 


A SLEEPLESS night; a night of tossing to and fro, and mental 
fever and doubt and uncertainty, half-formed resolves, a long 
struggle between love and pride; and the early summer light shines 
on a pale eager face and tired eyes that have been watching for the 
dawn. 

When that laggard morning comes, Elizabeth Luttrell has made 
up her mind to do something very desperate, very mad perhaps ; she 
does not shrink from confessing as much to herself; but something 
without doing which she feels she cannot endure her life. 

She will see him once more, face to face; hear his voice speak- 
ing to her, and her only, once more in their lives; touch his hand, 
perchance, in friendly farewell, and then resign herself to their 
inevitable parting. 

Of the reversal of that decree, or that any influence she can 
bring to bear can make him waver in his purpose, she cherishes 
no hope. There was that in his speech and manner last night 
which spoke of a resolve no earthly forces could shake. What 
could her selfish passion, her narrow love, do against a purpose so 
high, a scheme that involved the eternal welfare of millions? For 
who shall assign the natural limits of the missionary’s work, or 
gauge the width of that new world over which. his influence shall 
extend ? 

No; she deluded herself with no hope that he might be turned 
aside, even at the last moment, by the witchery of her smiles, by 
the pathos of her tears. She knew now that his world was not her 
world; that wide as the east is from the west were his thoughts 
from her thoughts. She hoped nothing, except that he would hear 
her patiently when she sought to exonerate herself from the charge 
of inconstancy, or any flagrant wrong against him; hear her while 
she told him the true history of her acquaintance with Lord Paulyn ; 
hear and believe her, and carry away with him at least the memory 
of a woman who had loved him dearly, and had never wronged him 
by so much as a thought. 

And then they would shake hands calmly, and he would give 
her his blessing, the blessing ofa possible saint and martyr; and so 
he would fade for ever from her bodily eyes, leaving only that image 
of him which she must carry in her heart to the grave. 

‘I have no pride where he is concerned,’ she thought, as she 
paused to consider how vast an outrage against the conventionalities 
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' she was about to perpetrate; ‘no more pride than Madame de 


Chantal had in her relations with Francis de Sales.’ 

The up-train by which most London-bound travellers of the 
superior or first-class rank were accustomed to depart from Haw- 
leigh was a nine-o’clock express. She thought it more than prob- 
able that Mr. Forde would go to London as the preliminary stage of 
his journey, and it was just possible that he might go by that train. 
If she called at his ledging at eight o’clock, she would secure her 
desired interview; she knew his early habits, and that he had 
generally breakfasted and begun his day’s work by that hour. Of 
what Mrs. Humphreys, the carpenter’s wife, might say about this 
untimely visit, she thought nothing; being indeed, at all times, 
too impetuous for profound consideration of consequences. 

She dressed herself quietly while Blanche was still asleep. They 
had a slip of a bath-room, converted from the oratory of some me- 
dizval chatelaine, on one side of their tower; here Elizabeth made 
her toilet, and then crept softly out of the bedchamber without 
awakening her sister from halcyon dreams of new curates yet hid- 
den behind the curtain of fate. She went down the narrow wind- 
ing stair, and out by the lobby-door, unseen by so much as a 
servant; and walked, by field-paths and lanes that skirted the 
town, towards the tranquil domicile of Mr. Humphreys. She re- 
called that other summer morning nearly a year ago—good heavens, 
what a long year !—when she had gone by the same road to make 
the same kind of unauthorised visit, half in sport and half in ear- 
nest, defiant, reckless, eager to do something that would bring 
light and colour into her monotonous life, and desperately in love 
with the man she pretended to hold so lightly. Then she had 
gone to him with a proud sense of her power to conquer and bring 
him to her feet, as she had sworn to do the night before in the 
passion of wounded pride. Now she went humbled to the dust, 
convinced of her insignificance in the plan of his life; only anxious 
that he should not go away thinking worse of her than she de- 
served. 

The street-door of the Humphreys’ abode—radiant in the splen- 
dour of newly-polished brassplate and handle—was standing open 
as she approached. Mrs. Humphreys, engaged in conference with 
the butcher, occupied the threshold, and paused from her discourse 
with an astonished air at seeing Miss Luttrell. 

That air, that look of surprise, awakened the girl to a sense of 
the singularity of her untimely visit ; the peril of petty gossip and 
small rustic scandal in which she stood. She made a feeble attempt 
to protect herself from this hazard. 

‘ Good-morning, Mrs. Humphreys,’ she said with a friendly air. 
‘I have been for a before-breakfast walk round by the common. It 
is so nice after London. -I have a message for Mr. Forde from 
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papa. Do you think he would come down-stairs for a few minutes 
and hear all about it? I know he is a very early riser.’ 

‘O, Miss Luttrell, what a pity! leastways if it’s anything very 
partitular. Mr. Forde went away by the mail-train last night.’ 

‘ He went last night!’ Elizabeth repeated helplessly. 

‘Yes, miss. It wasn’t like him to travel of a Sunday evening 
—after that moving sermon too; there wasn’t a dry eye in the 
church, I do believe. But the ship he sails in—the Columbius— 
leaves Liverpool this afternoon, and there was no help for it. I do 
hope he’ll have nice weather, poor dear gentleman!’ added Mrs. 
Humphreys with a hopeful air, as if he had been about to cross the 
Straits of Dover. 

This was a death-blow. He had gone away, and carried with 
him to the other end of the world the conviction of her faithless- 
ness. 

She went slowly homewards, wondering vaguely what she should 
do with the remnant of her life; how she was to live on for an in- 
definite number of years, and eat and drink and sleep, and pretend 
to be happy, now that he had vanished out of her existence for 
ever. Then a new anger against him was slowly kindled in her 
breast. How could he have been so hard, so cruel, as to leave her 
thus, without one last word of compassion and forgiveness, without 
a line of farewell ? 

‘ He saw me in the church last night,’ she thought, ‘and yet 
could leave without one touch of pity. He can boast of the grandeur 
of his own prospects, the splendour of his own hopes, and he has 
not one thought for my broken life; he cares nothing what becomes 
of me.’ 

She brooded over this unkindness with deep resentment. What 
right had he to take possession of her soul, and then cast her off 
coldly to this ‘ beggarly divorcement’ ? 

‘ What does he imagine will become of me ?’ she said to herself. 
‘I suppose he thinks I shall marry Lord Paulyn in spite of his 
warning, and be miserable for ever afterwards. Or does he think I 
shall repent my sins and join some Protestant sisterhood; or die 
broken-hearted because of his unkindness? O, if I could only die! 
He might be sorry, perhaps, for that; if the news of my death ever 
reached his distant world; or if he were to come back to this place 
some day, and find my grave in the churchyard, and discover at last 
that I loved him well enough to die of his desertion.’ 


End of Book the Second. 
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Book the Third. 
CHAPTER I, 


‘IT am weary of my part, 
My torch is out, and the world stands before me 
Like a black desert’ 

‘TuricE has the corn ripened on the hillsides and in the valleys 
round Hawleigh; thrice have come and gone all the pleasant sights 
and sweet sounds of summer — dog-roses blooming out their bright 
brief life in the tangled hedgerows ; honeysuckle scenting the mild 
air of early autumn, and lingering late as if loth to leave the earth 
it adorned. Thrice have come the snows and rains and general dis- 
comforts of winter—the conventional jovialities of Christmas, church 
decorations, charity dinners, infant-school festivities, the annual 
cakes and ale, the slow-going Lent while the chilly new-fledged 
spring flutters its weak wings timidly, like a tender bird too soon 
expelled from its nest into a bleak world. All the seasons, with 
their unvarying duties —the same things to be done over and over 
again every year — have come and gone three times, and still Ger- 
trude trudges to and fro among her poor, scattering leaflets of con- 
solation in the shape of small gray-paper-covered tracts ; and still 
Diana embroiders a little and sketches a little, and yawns and in- 
dulges her constitutional headache a great deal, and laments lan- 
guidly that the Luttrells are not a particularly fortunate family ; 
and still Blanche, the pert and lively, demands of the unanswering 
skies when Providence is going to do something for the Luttrells. 

There have been changes, however, at Hawleigh. One, a dis- 
mal change from the warmth and brightness of a comfortable easy- 
going life to the darkness and blankness of the grave. That good 
easy man, Wilmot Luttrell, has slipped out of existence almost as 
easily as he slipped through it. His daughters found him in his 
study one dark November morning, two years ago, stricken- with 
paralysis and a partial death, from which he was never to recover. 
He lingered long in this doubtful state, helpless, patient, mild as 
he had ever been ; was tenderly nursed by the four girls, who had 
at least agreed in loving their father dearly at the last—had lingered 
and been conscious of their love and care, until a second stroke 
made all a blank. From this he never revived, but expired in that 
dull sleep, unconscious of the end; so closing a life which had been 
as gentle and harmless as a child’s. 

This loss—a profound affliction itself—was made all the heavier 
by the fact that it left the four girls a difficult problem to solve in 
the one all-important question how they were to live. The entire 


fortune which their father left behind him amounted to about three ° 


hundred a year, exclusive of the vicarage furniture, which, in its de- 
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crepitude and shabbiness, may have been worth something less than 
a hundred pounds, and the vicarage plate, worth a hundred more. 
With this income, and these belongings, the girls had to begin life 
for themselves. Aunt Chevenix came to thé rescue with an offer of 
a hundred a year from her own purse, and advised that Elizabeth 
should come to live with her, and the three other girls go abroad 
somewhere, say Brussels or the south of France, where they could 
live genteelly and improve their minds, thereby escaping the loss of 
caste involved in any alteration of their style of living at Hawleigh. 
But to this they all objected. Elizabeth thanked her aunt for the 
offer of a home in Eaton-place, but preferred to remain where she 
was. ‘ You would soon be tired of me,’ she wrote, ‘ when you dis- 
covered how dreary a companion I now am. And, forgive me for 
saying it, auntie, but your house was unlucky to me. I could not 
reénter it without a feeling of horror.’ 

Gertrude expressed her gratitude somewhat stiffly; declined to 
entertain the idea of lifelong banishment for the sake of gentility ; 
hoped that she could more profitably improve her mind by the perform- 
ance of her duties at Hawleigh than by the cultivation of any new ac- 
complishments at Brussels or Lyons; was not ashamed of any diminu- 
tion of style or luxury which their altered circumstances might call for ; 
thanked Heaven she could live as contentedly beneath the humblest 
roof as beneath the loftiest ; and farther informed her aunt that, with 
the consent of her sisters, she had decided on taking one of the small 
semi-detached villas, with bay windows and nice little gardens, in 
the Boroughbridge road. The furniture from the Vicarage, such of it 
as was adapted to this new abode, they would retain ; also the tea- 
kettle, which was so touching a memorial of all they had lost. 

Mrs. Chevenix shuddered as she read these two letters. Her 
nieces in a semi-detached villa, at thirty-five pounds a year, in a row 
of other semi-detached villas of the same pattern. What a change 
from the fine old Vicarage, with its ins and outs and ups and downs, 
sunny bow windows, magnolia and myrtle shrouded walls, its quaint 
old tower, everlasting memorial of ancient splendour, its wide flower- 
garden and grassy orchard, sloping to the setting sun. What a 
change! And Gertrude wrote of it as coolly as if it were nothing. 

‘I think my poor brother might have left me the tea-kettle,’ she 
thought ; ‘it would have been very useful for afternoon tea, and it 
would have gone back to the girls afterwards.’ 

She pondered upon Elizabeth’s letter with a deep sigh. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘ it is nothing but the truth; the girl is sadly 
changed. I hardly know if I should be able to do anything for her 
now. All her animation is gone; and she has acquired a proud 
reserved manner that would repel any one who was ever so much 
inclined to admire her. She is handsome still ; but she certainly 
has contrived to render herself as unattractive as it is possible for a 
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handsome young woman to be. Did ever any girl throw away such 
chances as she has had ?” 

This meditation was the result of a retrospective glance at affairs 
during Mrs. Chevenix’s last visit to Hawleigh, in the autumn before 
her brother’s death. Lord Paulyn had been at Ashcombe during 
that time, and had come frequently to the Vicarage, and done his best 
to renew his old intimacy with Elizabeth Luttrell. But to all these 
friendly endeavours the girl had opposed a dead blank wall of cold- 
ness and reserve. It was in vain for the wily matron to soothe and 
argue. The young man answered her with smothered anger. 

‘ There’s no use in talking nonsense, Mrs. Chevenix,’ he said ; 
‘she has not forgotten that parson fellow yet, and I suppose she 
never means to forget him. What a pity you didn’t let her have 
her own way and go out with him, and devote herself to the evan- 
gelisation of South-Sea islanders! I wish with all my heart she had 
gone ; for then Icouldn’t have made a fool of myself hanging about here, 
and exposing myself to the sneers of Hilda Disney and my mother.’ 

‘I cannot see that the affair is any business of Miss Disney’s,’ 


Mrs. Chevenix remarked with some hauteur. How dared that . 


dependent young person to cross the woof of her schemes ! 

‘ Miss Disney has so little business of her own, that she’s obliged 
to think of somebody else’s,’ replied the Viscount moodily. ‘ Why 
don’t you bring her to London, ma’am ?’ meaning Elizabeth, and 
not Miss Disney. ‘ You might cure her of this wretched infatua- 
tion there. I suppose she has the fellow’s photograph, and kisses 
and cries over it every night.’ 

‘She has a great deal too much self-respect for that kind of 
thing,’ said Mrs. Chevenix, as if she had been inside Elizabeth’s 
brain, and inspected its cellular arrangements, from the topmost arch 
of the cerebrum to the base of the cerebellum. 

It is possible that this suggestion of Lord Paulyn’s may have 
had’ some influence with Mrs. Chevenix when she offered Elizabeth 
a permanent shelter in Eaton-place. That offer being rejected, she 
could only shrug her shoulders and resign herself to circumstances. 
The luxurious ease of her own existence, the scent-bottle and green 
fan, made a powerful armour against the slings and arrows of other 
people’s bad fortune. If her favourite niece preferred obscure 
poverty to rank and wealth, she must needs indulge her humour. 

‘ After all, it makes no real difference to me,’ she said to her- 
self. ‘I only lose the indirect advantage of connection with the 
peerage. Such an alliance must have given me the entrée to the very 
best society; and I feel that I could have been of the greatest use 
to a young woman suddenly elevated to such a position. But it is 
idle to regret the decrees of Providence.’ 

So Mrs. Chevenix resigned herself to the inevitable, thanked 
Heaven that she possessed a good cook and a faultless dressmaker, 
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and went her way calmly rejoicing, knowing no weariness of that 
unvarying round of tea-drinkings and dinner-eatings and at homes 
which she called good society. But she seldom omitted to search 
her Morning Post for any small record of Lord Paulyn’s existence 
that might perchance adorn its columns, and she even went so far 
as to subscribe to a fashionable sporting newspaper which was more 
frequently graced by his lordship’s name. 


Life seemed new and strange to Elizabeth in the semi-detached 
villa on the Boroughbridge road, strange with a bitter strangeness. 
A lofty soul should be, doubtless, independent of its earthly dwell- 
ing-place. ‘ My mind to me a kingdom is;’ ‘Stone walls do not a 
prison make, nor iron bars a cage.’ Very noble sentiments in their 
way, but not given to the common herd of humanity. Elizabeth’s 
soul was not so lofty as to rise superior to the influences of her 
habitation. She felt the change of tenement sorely, felt like some 
lost creature in the square bandboxical rooms,the prim narrow pas- 
sage with its pert gas-lamp, the steep straight stairs smelling of copal 
varnish ; almost as ill at ease as some wild denizen of the forest 
that has been shifted, from the vast cavern where he roamed and 
rolled at large, to some straitened den in a zoological garden. 

And the vicarage furniture, objects which, from old association, 
these girls loved dearly, how mean and shabby and wobegone that 
poor old furniture looked in the new smart rooms, with their cheap 
modern paper-hanging, and trumpery cornices, and sprawling plaster 
roses in the centre oftheir ceilings! The old-cracked Chelsea shep- 
herd and shepherdess, which had seemed the natural ornaments of 
the tall narrow wooden mantelshelf in the vicarage drawing-room, had 
the forlornest air upon the polished marble slab in the new house. 
Diana’s grand piano filled the small back drawing-room, the big old 
cane-seated sofa blocked the bay-window in the front drawing-room. 
Nothing fitted into an embrasure, or adapted itself to the shape of 
the rooms; and it was only when Gertrude brought that inestimable 
quality which she called her common sense, and which Blanche 
called her domineering way, to bear upon the subject, and by ban- 
ishing this article and shifting the other, reduced the rooms to 
something like order, that they became simply habitable. Graceful, 
or elegant, or picturesque they never would be. Had the new ten- 
ants been able to buy bright modern furniture, on a toyshop scale, 
they might have endued the rooms with a certain doll’s-house pret- 
tiness ; but the salvage from the Vicarage looked what it was, the poor 
remnant of departed fortune. 

There was a room down-stairs, under the back drawing-room, 
half sunk in the earth, but provided with a small bay-window, a 
sham marble mantelpiece, and described by the house agent as a 
breakfast-room. This the Miss Luttrells made their refectory. 
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‘ Of course, in a decent house it would be the housekeeper’s 
room,’ said Blanche, the day she first dined in this earthy chamber. 
‘I shall always feel as if we were cheating the servants out of their 
natural rights by occupying it.’ 

Thus began their new lives. Every one called upon them, and 
admired their new abode, and discussed the new Vicar, and sym- 
pathised and approved and consoled. And Gertrude pronounced 
with satisfaction that their social status remained firm as a rock. 
They had two servants, an irreproachable parlour-maid, who was 
never seen without a starched muslin apron, and everything was done 
in the nicest manner. They had a garden which might have been 
covered by a good-sized turkey carpet, but which was laid out in 
the last approved style; flower-beds of the tesselated - pavement 
pattern ; scrolls and parallelograms, and open-tart designs done in 
plants of the houseleek and mouse-ear tribes ; jam-tart patterns in 
scarlet geranium and brown leafage, lobelia and petunia, after the 
manner of the Duchess of Wiltshire’s :parterre at the Cottage near 
Haverstock. It is astonishing what great effects may be produced 
in the area of a turkey carpet by a young lady of Gertrude Lut- 
trell’s temperament. 

‘ There is no one more ready to make sacrifices,’ she said com- 
placently. ‘But whatever I have must be of the best.’ 

To say that Elizabeth lived in this circumscribed home would be 
to say too much. She existed—as toads have been believed to exist 
locked in marble, or comfortably niched in a block of coal. Yet 
not so patiently as these quiescent reptiles did she bear her fate. 
Her lips were mute, it is true, for she had a scornful impatience of 
sisterly consolation, but her soul complained perpetually. Like Job, 
she remonstrated with her Maker, and demanded why she was not 
permitted to die. All the anguish of this slow dull year had not 
been enough even to undermine her vigorous young life. There 
was scarcely the depression of a muscle in the firm round white 
arms, no cavernous hollows spoiled her oval cheeks. She was 
paler than of old; that fugitive colour which had come and gone in 
such flashes of brightness two years ago was rarely seen now; her 
eyelids had a heavy look that hinted of sleepless nights ; but these 
were all the outward changes that had been wrought by Malcolm 
Forde’s abandonment and her father’s death. 

‘I never could have believed I loved my father so much,’ she 
said to herself sadly, one dismal December afternoon, when she had 
taken a lonely walk as far as the road before the Vicarage, and had 
seen the fire-glow shining through the old-fashioned casement of 
her father’s study. She had stood for a little while looking across 
the lawn at that cheery glow, with an aching heart, a heart that 
seemed to ache from very emptiness. 

‘ My little world has vanished like a dream,’ she thought, ‘ the 
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waters have swept over it, and left me standing on a barren rock in 
a great pathless sea. If I could only die, like papa, and make an 
end of it.’ 

Among those pleasing testimonies of the world’s esteem which 
were offered to the sisters at this sad juncture was a ceremoni- 
ous call from Lady Paulyn and Hilda Disney. The two ladies 
drove over from Ashcombe one afternoon in the ancient chariot, 
conducted by a postillion, who had the aspect of a farm-labourer 
in disguise, but at the same time looked more imposing than a 
coachman. 

Hilda had her customary air of ladylike indifference, but the 
dowager peered and pryed, and expressed profoundest interest in 
the affairs of the four sisters. 

‘ And you really think of remaining in this pretty little house,’ she 
said with a gracious wonder, peering at them keenly from under her 
shaggy old eyebrows all the while, and peering especially at Eliza- 
beth. ‘Do you know I’m rather suprised at that. I should have 
thought this pokey old town would have been insufferable to you all 
after your loss, and that some nice place abroad would have suited 
you better, where you could have had a little pleasant English society 
in the nice inexpensive continental style—Bruges for instance, or 
Courtrai—I’ve heard there are English people at both those towns ; 
or Dijon, or some retired little German town where things are 
cheap.’ 

‘I have duties and pleasures at Hawleigh which I could never 
have in a Roman-catholic town,’ said Gertrude. 

‘ There seems to be a prevailing idea that transportation for life 
is the only remedy for our grief,’ said Elizabeth, not a little con- 
temptuously. ‘I wonder our friends don’t suggest Norfolk Island 
or Botany Bay at once. Or, since transportation is abolished, the 
government ought to erect a special building at Portland or Dart- 
moor for young women who are left alone in the world.’ 

The dowager vouchsafed no notice of these impertinent observa- 
tions in the way of speech, but she gave Elizabeth a look from 
beneath those bristling penthouses which was not one of supreme 
affection. 

‘You haven’t asked after my son, Miss Luttrell,’ she said, 
turning sharply upon Gertrude, after rather an awkward pause, dur- 
ing which Miss Disney had looked straight out of the window with 
an absent air, as if she had been assisting at a visit to cottagers in 
whose spiritual or temporal welfare she had no personal interest. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ stammered Gertrude, confused by this 
sharp attack. ‘I hope Lord Paulyn is well.’ 

‘He is very. well, and I hope he is on the high road to being 
very happy.’ 

Blanche, having nothing particular to do, and not feeling herself 
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called upon to sustain any part in the conversation, happened to be 
amusing herself by the contemplation of Miss Disney. She saw the 
fair cold face flush, and the thin lips contract themselves ever so 
little at this moment. 

‘I suppose that means that he is going to be married,’ said 
Diana ; ‘if one may be allowed to hazard a guess.’ 

‘ How quick you young ladies are when marriage is in question !’ 
replied the dowager graciously. ‘ Yes, I have every reason to hope 
that Reginald has at last made up his mind to settle. It will be 
such a happiness to me if he can only be induced to give up that 
horrid racing stud, his place near Newmarket, and his dreadfully 
expensive stables in Yorkshire; but if he can’t be persuaded to so 
wise a step, he will at any rate be better able to afford to ruin him- 
self. The young lady to whom he’is almost engaged is one of the 
richest heiresses in England. She has not rank, I admit; but the 
oppression of the income-tax has long ago stamped out my Conser- 
vative proclivities. I have no prejudices, Miss Luttrell, and can 
appreciate the grandeur of position attained by a man who began 
life by wheeling barrows, and could now write a cheque for a hun- 
dred thousand pounds without feeling himself any poorer when it 
had been cleared. That is what I call true nobility.’ 

‘ The barrows or the cheque-book, Lady Paulyn ?’ asked Eliza- 
beth. 

‘ The upward progress from one point to the other,’ replied the 
dowager with dignity. ‘I am told that Mr. Ramsay, the great 
contractor, eats peas with his knife, and is somewhat the slave 
of habit in the matter of not cleaning his nails. But I hope I 
have a soul above such trivialities. Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to welcome Mr. Ramsay’s only child as my daughter.’ 

Having made this announcement, and even deigned to refresh 
herself with macaroons and cherry brandy (made two summers ago 
with the dear old vicarage cherries from the orchard Elizabeth 
loved), Lady Paulyn departed. But not before she had again ex- 
pressed her wonder that the Miss Luttrells should prefer Hawleigh 
to a delightful Belgian town, with canals and stiff little avenues, 
where they might pace to and fro, and sit on benches, unjostled by 
any vulgar crowd, or such a place as Dijon, which must surely be 
a most agreeable town for English residents, since the very name 
had quite a romantic sound. The dowager lingered so long to dis- 
cuss these points after she had risen to take her departure, that 
it was dusk when the chariot went jingling off, to the delight of 
the adjacent villas. 

‘It was really very good of her to come,’ said Gertrude, watch- 
ing the departing equipage complacently from the bay window. 
‘ What a noise that postillion makes! It is a satisfaction to let our 
new neighbours see we are on visiting terms with the best county 
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people. I trust I am above attaching an undue value to such things; 
but I do not pretend to be ignorant of their influence.’ 

‘Good of her, indeed !’ cried Blanche indignantly. ‘ Horrid old 
thing! Anybody could see that she came to crow over Lizzie. 
Wicked old she-miser! I do verily believe she would like her son 
to marry the only daughter of Beelzebub if she had plenty of money.’ 

‘ What a pity you didn’t marry him when you had the oppor- 
tunity, and keep mamma’s pearl necklace, Lizzie !’ Diana said with 
a yawn. ‘It would have been advancement for all of us. And here 
we are screwed up for life, I suppose, in this pokey little house, in- 
stead of having the run of half-a-dozen splendid places.—Ring for 
tea, Blanche, please. If it were not for the comfort of our early cup 
of tea, I should be almost tired of life.’ 

‘ Almost tired! I have hardly ever ceased to be tired of it since 
I was seventeen,’ exclaimed Elizabeth with infinite scorn. 

‘ Only for one brief bright summer time of love and hope,’ she 
thought, by way of rider to that contemptuous speech. 

She was silent for the rest of that evening, sitting idle in a 
shadowy corner apart, while the other three clustered round the 
lamp; Diana and Blanche engaged in elaborate fancy-work, which 
gave occasion for perpetual discussions about point de Venise, and 
Sorrento bars; Gertrude involved in a pious biography, from which 
she read stray passages now and then for the edification of her 
sisters. It was not a lively evening, any more than the rest of the 
evenings which these young women spent together in the unfamiliar 
drawing-room, with its lingering odour of size and plaster-of-Paris ; 
but their manner of life seemed to Elizabeth just a little more dreary 
than usual to-night. 

She was meditating upon all she had iost—in love and ambition 
alike bankrupt; of all the dreams that she had dreamed, from her 
early visions of pomp and pleasure with some unknown being who 
should arise out of space, like king Cophetua, at the right moment, 
and lift her up to the high places of the earth, to her later and 
more womanly dream of sweet sacrifices made for the man she loved. 
And she had lost all. Of these much-cherished dreams there had 
come no fulfilment ; and being older and wiser now, and having lost 
the faculty of dreaming, there was nothing left.her but the dull re- 
alities of the waking world as represented by a trim little newly- 
built villa in the Boroughbridge road. 

‘If I had been wiser, I suppose I should have fallen back upon 
my old ideas of life when Malcolm Forde flung me off, and married 
Lord Paulyn,’ she thought. ‘A word would have brought him back 
to me. But now even that miserable alternative is lost, and there 
is nothing left for me but life for ever and ever shut up in this 
narrow den with my sisters. I might go and live with aunt Che- 
venix, certainly; but that would be just a little worse. I have lost 
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all taste for the kind of society my aunt is so fond of, and I should 
have less liberty there than I have here.’ 

She thought a good deal about Lord Paulyn that night—not so 
much of him individually as of all that he could have given her— 
the grandeur, the independence, the power; that strong wine of 
pleasure which, if not happiness, was at least intoxication; that 
ideal existence among beautiful scenes, or surrounded with all the 
graces of art and luxury, the very dream of which had been fair 
enough to brighten her life in days gone by. He had offered her 
all these things, and she had rejected them, without a pang, for the 
love of Malcolm Forde. 

‘And how noble a return he made me for my constancy !’ she 
thought bitterly, with more anger against her lost lover than she 
had felt for a long time. 

After this, she thought very often about the brilliant position 
she had rejected, and for the first time thought of it with a vague 
regret. It was in her nature to hold a treasure lightly so long as it 
lay at her feet, and to appreciate it when it was lost to her. She 
had scorned the idea of a marriage with Lord Paulyn, while that 
faithful admirer had shown himself eager and devoted. She won- 
dered a little at her own foolishness now that he was about to unite 
himself with some one else. 

There may have been more excuse, perhaps, for these sordid 
thoughts in the joylessness of her present existence. Her life was 
so utterly barren—every morning the beginning of a day which must 
needs be the repetition of yesterday—the to-morrows stretching be- 
fore her blank as the pages of an unused memorandum-book. 

It is true that she might have occupied herself like Gertrude, in 
visiting the sick and poor, since she was gifted with the power of 
winning their confidence and even their affection. But she avoided 
this natural resource of lonely spinsterhood with an obstinate aversion. 
What! go among these people whom she had served for his sake ? 
Ally herself with the last new curate, a thin pale-faced slip of a man 
with sandy whiskers? Descend to all the trivialities of the district- 
visiting community now that his godlike form no longer moved 
among that common herd? This was what she could not do. 

Even the grave old churches, in which she had sat from her youth 
upwards, were distasteful to her. Their aspect reminded her too 
keenly of all she had lost—the good harmless father—the lover she 
had loved so madly. She seemed to hear the echoes of voices that 
sounded in those stony aisles no more. 

The new Vicar was a pompous red-faced man, who very rarely 
fatigued himself with the litany or lessons, and who read the commu- 
nion service in a fat voice, as if he had taken the ten commandments 
under his especial protection, and preached sermons on abstruse doc- 
trinal points over the heads of his flock. The Vicar’s wife was young 
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and fashionable, and put the simple Hawleigh folks to shame by 
the elegance of her attire. She had essayed to patronise the Miss 
Luttrells, and had told them about the changes she meant to make 
by and by in that dreadful barn, the Vicarage, and had congratu- 
lated them on their transferrence from that ancient tenement to a 
modern habitation. Diana and this lady got on very well together, 
but between the Vicaress and Elizabeth there prevailed a quiet 
antipathy. 

It was, doubtless, her own fault that Elizabeth was lonely. Her 
sisters had their little batches of dear friends, and visited a good 
deal in a quiet way soon after their father’s death, and entertained 
their acquaintance with afternoon tea; but Elizabeth’s soul rebelled 
against this humdrum sociality ; her footsteps refused to tread this 
beaten track of every-day provincial life. She. preferred lonely 
wanderings in the very teeth of January’s north-easters, on the com- 
mon and in the familiar lanes where she had walked so joyously with 
her lover in the brief sweet days of courtship. 

If she had cherished the faintest hope of his return to her, she 
might have been patient, she might have endured the weariness of the 
present, cheered by a fair vision of the future. But she deluded her- 
self with no such hope. She had, on the contrary, a settled convic- 
tion that, once having put his hand to the plough, for Malcolm Forde 
there would be no turning backward. She had lured him for a little 
while out of his chosen path; but having broken loose from her feeble 
snare, he was the very last of men to return to the net. 

‘He was always sorry that he loved me,’ she thought, ‘ and 
there was a look of rapture on his face when he preached his farewell 
sermon, like the joy of a man who has escaped from a great peril.’ 

They heard no more of Lord Paulyn’s approaching marriage, 
standing almost alone, so far as Hawleigh proper went, in the proud 
privilege of the dowager’s acquaintance; but Gertrude and Diana 
were not slow to retail the news in their morning calls and five- 
o'clock teas. Miss Ramsay and her possessions were enlarged upon 
—the husbands and brothers referred to as authorities upon the 
commercial world—every one having his pet theory as to which 
Ramsay was the great Ramsay, who had begun by wheeling barrows ; 
one party clinging tenaciously to a certain Peter Ramsay, Son, and 
Bilge, in the shipping line; and another pinning its faith to Alex- 
ander Ramsay, the great contractor. Fashionable newspapers were 
watched, but shed no light upon the subject, nor did the local jour- 
nals give tongue. 

‘I don’t believe there’s a syllable of truth in the whole story,’ 
exclaimed the outspoken Blanche during one of these discussions, 
from which Elizabeth was absent. ‘I daresay it’s ail that nasty old 
woman’s invention.. Lord Paulyn was desperately in love with my 
sister Lizzie, and made her ever so many offers. And she, wicked 
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old thing, wants us all to go and bury ourselves in some dead-and- 
alive Belgian town, where we should be driven mad by the carillon 
ringing every half-hour from the rickety old church-towers.’ 

Miss Luttrell reproved her sister severely for the impropriety 
of these remarks, and the company generally looked incredulous. It 
was not to be supposed that any reasonable being would believe in 
Elizabeth’s rejection’ of the Lord of Ashcombe. He might have 
hung about her a good deal—compromising her by his attentions, to 
the rupture of that foolish engagement with dear Mr. Forde; but to 
suppose that he had laid his coronet at her feet—that he had said to 
her, ‘Be mistress of Ashcombe in Devon, and Harberry Castle in 
Yorkshire, ‘the Grange near Newmarket, and the old family mansion 
in St. Jaines’s-square’—and that she had deliberately rejected him— 
to believe this was too much for the imaginative power of Hawleigh. 

Yet the day came before very long when the eyes of Hawleigh 
were opened, and the eyebrows of. Hawleigh lifted in surpassing 
wonder. 
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GOLDEN HOURS 


Wate the vines bronze overhead, 
Midway between green and red, 
Wrinkled in the noontide haze,— 
Ever through the shady ways, 
From the light and from the glow, 
To the well the maidens go. 


And beneath the trellis roof— 
Leaf and cluster in the woof— 
Oft they rest to glad the sight 
With the distant city white, 

And the bay of rippling blue 

With the one sail curving through. 


Calm the scene as cloud in sky, 
Still the shining waters lie, 

And the calm the maidens share : 
Haply rival swains compare, 
Black with flaxen match, or, say, 
Eyes of brown with eyes of gray. 


Happy hours of gleam and glow! 
Will the fierce winds ever blow ? 
Will the fiery storm descend, 
Coast to.sweep and vines to rend, 
And the bay tempestuous.roar, 
And the white sail veer no more ? 


And the maidens,—is there heart 
Passion’s storm will rend apart, 
Thirst for vengeance, fierce despair, 
Dagger from untwisting hair 
Sudden snatch’d and fury-sped, 

Tili the silver curdles red ? 


Golden hours of sunny calms, 
Drooping lids, and folded palms, 
Evermore the tempest sleeps 
Coiling in profoundest deeps, 
Quick to break in bluest skies,. 
Quick to blaze in calmest eyes. 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 


Szconp Series, Vou. X. F.S. Vou. XX. x 
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XIV. TRIBULATION-VILLAS AND UNSUBSTANTIAL-GROVE, N.N.W. 


Pray observe the point of the compass denoting the postal district 
in which the localities of which I propose to treat in this present 
paper are situated. That point is nor’-nor’-west, and if you add 
thereto by south, with a slight inflection towards the east, my pur- 
pose will be served, although he who is accustomed to con the ship- 
man’s card in a rational manner may be puzzled. My aim, as regards 
the points of the compass, is mystification. Iam particularly anxious 
that you should not know where Tribulation-villas and Unsubstantial- 
grove are really to be found ; for I have lived in the first, and I still 
continue to reside in the second, and I don’t wish anybody to eall 
on me. Why on earth should they? J never call on anybody. I 
never answer letters, when I can help it; yet people persist in call- 
ing and in writing. 

There are the visitors hitherto totally unknown to you, and who 
come unprovided with any introduction save a statement of their own 
(entirely lacking confirmation), that they knew your grandmother, 
and that moreover they remembered you when you were a little boy 
in a frill, with blue eyes and auburn hair curling beautifully. You 
may happen to be as swarthy as General Othello, and, so far as you 
are aware, you may never have had a grandmother; but, granting 
your possession and your remembrance of such a relative, and that 
your visitor knew her—what then? My own grandmother has been 
‘dead these fifty years: why should a person, who puts his hat under 
the chair when (very reluctantly) I ask him to take a chair, and who 
brings with him into the room a faint but. unmistakable odour of 
cold rum-and-water, make his acquaintance with my relative the plea 
for the request for a loan of seven shillings and sixpence, to be repaid 
punctually next Tuesday morning; and why, when I refuse to ad- 
vance the desiderated three half-crowns, or any smaller amount (for 
the man who knew your grandmother is a most accommodating soul, 
and will descend so low as the ridiculous sum of one shilling), should 
mf visitor, as he shambles out of the apartment, while I follow him 
into the hall, keeping as sharp a look-out as I am able on the hets 
and umbrellas, murmur between his teeth that the world has used 
him very harshly, that he should never have expected this from me, 
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and that calmer reflection will teach me that my grandmother would 
never have treated a reduced gentleman in such a manner? I think 
my grandmother, who, I have been given to understand, was a wo- 
man of spirit, would have rung the bell for her black footman (it is 
always safe to brag of the grandeur of your family in bygone days ; 
and who can prove that my grandmother hadn’t a black footman, 
and a coachman to boot?) to turn the reduced gentleman out of doors. 

If you happen to see my name in the Court Guide or the Post- 
office London Directory, with such or such an address affixed to it, 
don’t imagine for a moment that I live there. I don’t want you to 
call, whether you knew my grandmother or not. I am not in the least 
ambitious to receive post-cards containing the price-list of Messrs. 
Fouzel and Elderberry’s favourite wines, or an envelope full of little 
scraps of coloured stuff as samples of Messrs. Counter and Jumper’s 
newest spring fashions. I am not in the least interested in the re- 
port drawn up by the Reverend Mordecai MacCadger of the statistics 
of destitution in the parish of St. Sgybobbs-the-Martyr, with an 
(unstamped) envelope addressed to that reverend gentleman, and a 
neatly-printed form to be filled up with the amounts of my various 
anticipated donations to the Ragged School, the Blanket Society, the 
Coal and Coke Union, the Pickled-onions Club, the Young Men’s 
Association, and the Mothers’ Scanmag Meeting of St. Sgybobbs 
parish. I have nothing to do with the Cosmogonic Bank, or the 
Garotters’ Mutual Assurance and Investment Society, or the Indian 
Archipelago Preserved Cats’-meat Company, Limited ; nor am I de- 
sirous that the prospectuses of those doubtless flourishing, but to 
me indifferent, enterprises should cram my waste-paper basket. Yet 
to these, and hundreds of missives of a similar nature, you must needs 
be a victim, if you are foolish enough to have a local habitation and 
a name given to you in the greater or the lesser red-books. Auc- 
tioneers send you catalogues of sales which you have not the remotest 
idea of attending; booksellers pester you with lists of works you 
don’t wish to read, or copies. of which are already on your shelves ; 
‘an admirer of literature’ writes from the Land’s End to ask you 
for your autograph; and ‘ Euphrasta’ sends you six closely-written 
pages of mad poetry from the Giant’s Causeway, which (the verses, 
not the Causeway) she requests you to insert in the next number of 
the magazine of which you are no more the editor than you are an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity House. I say nothing of one’s legitimate 
friends, acquaintances, and duns; I say nothing of the scoundrels 
who send you anonymous letters. The circulars and the prospectuses 
are in themselves more than sufficient to drive the man who loves 
peace and quiet to live nowhere, or, at least, in so very imaginary 
a district of Imaginary London as that which comprises Tribulation- 
villas and Unsubstantial-grove. 

I occupied apartments in the villas for nearly nine months, and 
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I am delighted to think that not more than nine people, out of three 
millions and odd Londoners, were aware that I was a denizen of the 
tenements of Tribulation. I know that ‘too partial friends’ have 
followed me home; that traps have been set and espials made for 
me; that designing men have even paid for hansom cabs for me late 
at night, stating that they would drop me at my ‘crib.’ Ha, ha! 
They would have liked to know where the crib was. It was nowhere. 
‘We are all going to the deuce,’ cried the dissipated student to 
Quevedo. ‘You are at the deuce already,’ answered the cynic. So 
was it with Tribulation-villas. While the vain and the unthinking 
volunteered to accompany me thither, I was there; for Tribulation- 
villas were in my own brain. They were imaginary, and nowhere. 

Picture to yourself a broad, shabby-genteel suburban street, an 
omnibus route, but in which the appearance of a brougham was a 
rare occurrence indeed. This was Great Botherum-street. It was 
lined with multitudinous blocks of villas, interspersed with groups of 
shops, mainly public-houses, greengrocers’, butchers’, and news- 
vendors’. In all my experience I never abode in a community so 
much addicted to sending out, at all hours of the day and night, for 
pints of mild ale (in the jug), summer cabbages, scrags of mutton, 
and penny newspapers, as were the inhabitants of Great Botherum- 
street and its many villas: among which last I remember Tribulation 
(mine own), Embarrassment, Deficiency, and Confusion. I think, 
too, there was a row of houses called Destitution-villas, high up to- 
wards the station of the Nor’-nor’-east Hopeless Junction Railway, 
but of this fact I am not quite certain. 

Stay! commercial and architectural importance was given to 
Great Botherum-street by Keys and Peddles’ pianoforte manufactory 
—a commanding building, one wing of which abutted on Tribulation- 
villas. I am not aware whether it is a mechanical possibility to 
make second-hand pianofortes at the commencement of their manu- 
facture ; still I never saw an instrument come out of Keys and 
Peddles’ that had not a second-hand look. Several rather pretty 
girls in the district used to be pointed out to me as ‘silkers’ for 
Keys and Peddles’ ‘ cottages’ and ‘ cabinets’ and ‘ upright grands ;’ 
and by the process of ‘ silking’ I understood that process of fluting 
the crimson veil which hides the front of the upright pianoforte above 
the keys from the eyes of the profane vulgar. I always had an in- 
_ sane desire to know what there was behind that cosy fluted screen. 
Catgut, I suppose, or wire, or washleather, or something of that 
kind: but to me it has been an act-drop, and I have loved to fancy 
a number of small fantoccini or marionettes behind it, ready to come 
forward when the curtain rose, and dance to the movement of the 
keys and pedals. Absurd as is the notion, is it a very unnatural 
one? When you were a child, did you not cut open the bellows and 
punch a hole in your drum? and what solemn joy did you not feel 
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in ‘finding the back of the parchment inscribed with legends about 
‘ This Indenture’ witnessing, of whose nature you had not the re- 
motest idea? To this day the sheepskin drum-head has wellnigh 
as great an attraction as the silken pianoforte screen. It is but 
human nature. Don’t you want to know what there is inside the 
dome of St. Paul’s, behind that gate in the wall of Northumberland 
House, or in the centre of the huge gas reservoir at Blackfriars? In 
the last-named instance, reason should teach you that the receptacle 
contains gas; but fancy whispers to you that there may be some- 
thing else there—spirits of the gas, or, perchance, elves of carbu- 
retted hydrogen. Are there not spirits of the lamp and gnomes of 
the gold mine ? ; 

A good many employés of Keys and Peddles’ lived in the lodgings 
in which Tribulation-villas were let out. The general report con- 
cerning these artisans was, that they could all earn wages of fifty- 
five shillings a week, all the year round, and that they were all on 
the road to ruin owing to ‘the drink.’ I never saw or heard any 
of them in a state ofinebriety; but I suppose that they confined their 
bibulous practices to the domestic hearth, and that they were the cus- 
tomers who were continually sending out to the public-houses for pots 
of mild ale. Who the particular firm of Beer Kings may have been 
who brewed for the taverns of Great Botherum-street, I know not; 
but the stock always on hand of fourpenny ale was, to all appearance, 
enormous. What connection can there be between pianoforte-making 
and mild ale? Apart from Messrs. Keys and Peddles’ workpeople, 
the art musical was rather strongly represented in Tribulation and 
the cognate villas by a goodly number of pianoforte-tuners: meek, in- 
offensive people mostly, whose odd existence was spent in wandering 
up and down London, setting other people’s property to rights. I 
knew one of these tuners, Mr. Coop, very well :—a small, lithe, reedy 
man verging on sixty years, and who would have been silvery gray 
years before, if the persistent flaxen of his locks would have per- 
mitted him to take that liberty. He was one of those people who 
never perceptibly age till all at once they become superannuated. 
Until three-score or so they are boys; presto! of a sudden they are 
patriarchs. Coop had a small round pippin-like face, with very rosy 
cheeks and smiling lips, but the sweetness of his smile was marred 
somewhat by the fact of his having scarcely any teeth. His eyes 
should have been bright blue; but they were of that vacant, cheer- 
less cerulean hue that is worn by the sky before the sun rises. 
There was no sun, there was no moon, in his firmament, poor fellow. 
There was total eclipse. Mr. Coop was blind. He had been brought 
up in one of the admirable asylums designed for the relief of the 
sufferers from one of the most awful afflictions with which the Al- 
mighty has visited his creatures, and had learned to weave baskets 
and mats, and all kinds of pretty nicknacks, and to read very deftly 
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with his fingers from embossed type. But these accomplishments, 
alas, are mastered by most blind folks, and when poor Coop left the 
asylum, there seemed a sad likelihood, in default of customers to 
purchase rice-straw baskets and particoloured mats, of his descend- 
ing to the stage of a street-corner, and a dog with a string, and a 
tray in his mouth. He was fortunately saved from this, and the 
indignity of a placard with ‘ Poor blind’ inscribed on his breast, by 
the kindness of a lady whose common sense happened to be in pro- 
portion—a very rare occurrence—to her charity. Coop had a taste 
for music: a faculty very often and mercifully developed among the 
blind. He tried to obtain an engagement as an organist; but his 
lungs were weak, and the atmosphere of the chapel where he did 
manage to get temporary employment made him ill. Then his 
patroness, who was one of the congregation of the chapel, took him 
in hand, and had him taught pianoforte-tuning ; and as a tuner he 
now does remarkably well, earning, perhaps, bon an, mal an, a couple 
of pounds a week. He is a very cheerful and resigned little man, 
and a confirmed bachelor: the last fact he accounts for by the dif- 
ficulty of finding a ‘ dark’ or blind lady who would marry him. For 
my part, I think there are a good many young ladies, both ‘ dark’ 
and ‘ fair’—I allude to their complexions—who would be very glad 
to wed the harmless pianoforte-tuner if he put the momentous ques- 
tion to them ; but perhaps he is difficult to please; and, all things 
considered, perhaps the blind are best alone. ‘I love Spain,’ said 
John Hookham Frere, referring to the dehesas y despoblados of 
that half-desert but delicious land, ‘ because God has got so much 
land there in his own holding.’ Thus is it with the desolation of 
blindness. There is nothing between you and Providence. You are 
in His hand ; and with the eyes of your soul, which no blindness can 
obscure, you look to Him in cheerful submission for help. Man can 
do little for you; and a dog will render you more service than a 
duke can do. Let us pity the poor blind with all our hearts; but 
at the same time let us be thankful to remember the capital animal 
spirits with which the majority of those deprived of sight are blessed, 
and how very seldom they tumble down-stairs and break their bones. 
Fortunately the tuners did not exercise their useful but ca- 
cophonous vocation in Tribulation-villas ; but went farther a-field to 
screw up flaccid strings to concert pitch ; and indeed, in vindication, 
perhaps, of the immutable principle that the cobbler’s children are 
always ill-shod, and that the maker of birchbrooms never whips his 
offspring, there was a singular absence of actual harmonic sounds in 
this neighbourhood, where so many people earned their livelihood by 
some business more or less connected with music. Besides the 
tuners, there were professors of the pianoforte and singing at the 
villas. On the Tribulatory floor above me lived a German who taught 
the French horn; yet I never heard him attempt the performance 
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of a solo on that instrument. Monsieur Baragouin, dealer in musical 
boxes, A®olian harps, accordions, and cuckoo-clocks (from Geneva), 
lived next door to me; and over the way the front parlours were in 
the occupation of Mr. Scrotty, who provided quadrille bands for 
evening parties. Nay, at certain times of the day you might per- 
ceive, loftily pacing along Great Botherum-street on their way to 
the not very far off cavalry-barracks in Beau Nash-street, divers 
stalwart and moustached gentlemen in military uniform, who were 
said to be musicians in the Life Guards pink. They never brayed 
away at the trombones or banged at the kettledrums in Great 
Botherum-street. Nobody played upon the pianofortes, and the loudest 
sound proceeding from Messrs. Keys and Peddles’ factory was that 
of a circular-saw. The cry of a child ‘ spanked’ at No. 1 Tribula- 
tion could be heard at 97 Embarrassment villas, many roods off. 
No organ-grinders ever came to the place to play, although, oddly 
enough, they often resorted to musical craftsmen in the villas to have 
the newest popular melodies ‘set’ on the brass combs and pegs of 
their instruments. But it was elsewhere that these brown foreigners 
resorted to drive peaceable people distracted with the strains of ‘God 
bless the Prince of Wales,’ ‘Down among the coals,’ and ‘ A starry 
night for a ramble.’ Once, and once only, a ‘ Green Baize’ or Ger- 
man band strayed into Great Botherum-street, and, with their usual 
stolidly Teutonic conceit, flattered themselves with the hope ofcreating 
a remunerative impression by the performance of the overture to 
Der Freischiitz. The typical.Hans Breitmann of the gang—he was 
the varlet who played the French horn—had the impudence to knock 
at No. 9 andask for money. Little did he reck—the vain German 
—that another Hans Breitmann dwelt there. “Twas Hans the 
second himself who, in his shirt-sleeves, and with a big meerschaum 
pipe between his blonde-bearded lips, opened the door to the im- 
pertinent summoner. He did not even condescend to answer bim 
in their mutual tongue. He merely observed, ‘Ve make French 
horn here, and you blay him tam bad; go fay, you beest Garman!’ 
and so slammed the portal in his countryman’s face. What sublime 
contempt foreigners, away from their own land, have for their com- 
patriots! Did you never hear Sambo rail at Quashee as a dam black 
nigger ? and would you be surprised to hear Mr. Montmorency de 
Lypey, whose mamma still sells fried fish in Petticoat-lane, denounce 
Mr. Plantagenet Shobbers as a ‘ confounded Jew’ ? 

But what was there, it may be asked, of tribulation in these 
villas of mine. I don’t know how it was, but the whole neighbour- 
hood always seemed to be in hopeless difficulties. There was always 
something wrong in everybody’s domestic affairs. Speaking personally, 
I may admit that I was myself under one of the awfullest (imaginary) 
elouds conceivable when I went to lodge in the villas. I knew that 
my landlady was in even direr straits, and I thank her kindly for 
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her friendly hint, late one Saturday night, to the effect that she 
expected the brokers in, on a matter of three quarters’ rent, the 


first thing on Monday morning, thus giving me the opportunity—it — 


was prior to the passing of the Lodgers’ Protection Act—of preserv- 


ing from the clutches of the Sheriff of Middlesex a folio copy of | 


Bayle’s Dictionary, a skeleton clock, a cruet-stand, and a bust of 
Garibaldi: chattels which I much prized. The process-servers and 
bailiffs of the District County Court were always hanging about 
Tribulation-villas, and there was always somebody being summoned 
or sold up. As quarter-day approached, there was always some 
tenant of a villa who was found to take time by the forelock by shoot- 
ing the moon—a suburban euphemism for running away, without 
paying your rent, in the middle of the night, and with as much fur- 
niture as you can persuade the friendly proprietor of a spring van 
to cram into his vehicle. Among the landladies of Tribulation-villas 
who did pay their rent it was the custom, enforced by bitter expe- 
rience, to exact payment in advance from their weekly tenants, lest 
the lodgers, when they went out for a walk, should forget their way 
home again and never come back. The public-house at the corner, 
by the station of the Hopeless Junction Railway, might have gone 
by the sign of the Cave of Adullam, so constantly frequented was 
its darksome bar by those who were in debt and those who were 
discontented. Three successive station-masters of the Hopeless 
Junction did I know, and they all came to grief. Drink was-the 
perdition of the first, debt of the next, and dominoes of the last. 
Among those ladies of Great Botherum-street who were not ‘silkers,’ 
milliners and dressmakers abounded; but they never seemed to make 
or to sell any dresses or any bonnets. They merely announced their 
intentions on tarnished brass plates screwed on to their area railings, 
and waited for customers who never came. The tradespeople were 
not often bankrupt—they were too poor for that, and bankruptcy is 
still an expensive luxury—they merely ‘rubbed on,’ and borrowed 
money at usurious interest, or, shutting up their shops in their de- 
spair, went off to Queensland or to the Diamond Diggings. At last 
I thought it was time for me to go too. I found that I was acquir- 
ing a lurking furtive manner; that I was shy of being looked at by 
strangers; and that I had dreams about the District County Court. 
I didn’t owe anybody money in the neighbourhood ; but I felt that, 
as an inhabitant of Tribulation-villas, I must either get into debt 
at the chandler’s shop, or run up a score at the Cave of Adullam, 
or order a bonnet without having the means to pay for it, or do 
something or another to fall into difficulties, as my neighbours had 
fallen, or else go away. I elected to adopt the last-named course. 
I ducked under, far beneath the waves of the great ocean of Lon- 
don life. I abode for a time, under submarine circumstances, down 
below Nathaniel, many times full fathom five, down among the coral 
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reefs and the cray-fish and the mermaids and the mermen, and I 
came up again at last in Unsubstantial-grove. 

That is where Iam staying now; but I beg you to bear in mind 
that I am positively going away next week, and that there is abso- 
lutely no use in calling upon me. I am never at home; I am out 
of town; ITamill. The smallpox and typhoid fever are always rife 
in this neighbourhood ; and a notorious gang of garotters have their 
headquarters in Deadman’s-thicket at the bottom ofthe grove. For 
goodness-gracious sake, don’t come and see me, and don’t write, 
especially through the medium ofa post-card. Besides, there isn’t 
such a place as Unsubstantial-grove at all. It is as imaginary as 
Utopia, or the New Atlantis, or the kingdom of Cockaigne. When 
I say that I am ‘staying’ in this shadowy place, I use the term in 
preference to saying that I ‘live’ there, seeing that nobody lives, 
properly so speaking, in Unsubstantial-grove. Families come like 
shadows, and so depart ; and from Christmas to Lady-day, from Mid- 
summer to Michaelmas, there is but one continuous course of flitting. 
I scarcely know myself whether I came to sojourn in the grove the 
day before yesterday or twelve months ago. I mean—as I announced 
on a previous occasion—to depart immediately. My trunks are 
packed, my boat is on the shore, and my bark is on the sea; the 
butcher has been satisfied, the baker settled with ; an arrangement 
has been made with the laundress, and the milkman (after much 
difficult and delicate negotiation) has listened to reason. Yet, per- 
haps, am I destined to linger among the Unsubstantials until I die. 
Who has not packed his trunk, and taken his ticket, and shaken 
hands all round, and made as though to depart, and yet has never 
gone away at all ? 

It cannot, however, be urged as an objection against the deni- 
zens of Unsubstantial-grove that they manifest any want of alacrity 
in striking their tents and removing their encampment elsewhere. 
I have had five sets of next-door neighbours on my right since I 
came into the grove. Neighbour the first was a lady; the widow, 
it was announced, of a colonel in India, with four tall daughters, 
all with taller chignons of golden auburn air, and who, from the 
sprigged-muslin dresses they wore in summer time, and their gene- 
rally dimly-towering appearance, bore a not remote resemblance to 
a quartette of camelopards. Mrs. Colonel Giraffe was, on the 
other hand, a little dark woman, with sparkling black eyes and thickly 
arched black eyebrows and dusky yet, rich red lips, who was gene- 
rally visible—when I caught sight of her in the back-garden—in a 
riding-habit. I could never discern that she took any more eques- 
trian exercise than a Doge of Venice might have done; unless, in- 
deed, she kept a Shetland pony in the cellar or a rocking-horse in 
the front parlour. I know she had a horsewhip, at least I fancy so 
from the sounds of some little implement I have heard through the 
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thin partition wall, accompanied by sundry shrill yelps in the human ~ 


voice. Iimagine that she and the four tall daughters fell out some- 
times, and that the cravache was introduced as a peacemaker. At 
first I thought she was a fine lady ; but after a while the inevitable 
placard, with ‘ Apartments furnished,’ appeared in the front, window. 
It is just as likely, however, that Mrs. Colonel Giraffe had other 
designs besides lodging-letting, and that she was bent on the laud- 
able design of marrying the four tall daughters to peers of the realm, 
officers in the Guards, members of the Stock Exchange, or indeed 
anybody else whom the Fates matrimonial might cause to stumble 
into Unsubstantial-grove. At all events, there was the printed an- 
nouncement as to apartments furnished; but nobody, so far as my 
information (mainly derived from a communicative charwoman) ex- 
tended, ever came to take the lodgings, save a man in a cloak and a 
white hat with a rusty black band round it, who engaged the first 
floor at a rent of two guineas a week for six months certain, but 
excused himself from paying a deposit or giving any reference on 
the plea that he hadjust arrived from the quicksilver mines of Ecuador ; 
that his luggage, in nine packing-cases, was on its way from South- 
ampton, per goods train, on the London and South Western Railway, 
and that he was first cousin to the Earl of Kailbrosery, then sojourn- 
ing on his estates in Scotland. Saying that he felt faint, this eli- 
gible tenant was accommodated with ‘a slice of seedy cake and a glass 
of sherry wine ;’ and on his departure he shook hands all round with 
Mrs. Colonel Giraffe and her four tall daughters, promising them all 
tickets for the Italian opera and invitations to Kailbrosery Castle. 
He did not return to occupy the first floor; but after he had left, it 
was found that he had taken a card-basket, a photographic album, 
and the cushion from a music-stool with him: under that cloak I 
presume. The articles could not have fetched much at the dolly- 
shop ; still they were something, and the rogue had not wasted his 
time. Ah, what busy bees these rascals are! Do you think this 
little story is utterly imaginary ? My dear madam, there are people 
silly enough to be gulled by rascals as shallow and as impudent as 
he in the cloak every hour of every day in the year. But for the 
donkeys—heaven bless their simple hearts !—the rascals would all 
die of starvation ; which would be a pity, for what would then be- 
come of the British drama and the three-volume novelists ? 

Mrs. Colonel Giraffe and her four tall daughters did not last long 
after the occurrence of this domestic episode. The charwoman told 
our housemaid that Colonel Giraffe had come home very late one 
night from India, in a hansom cab and in liquor, and that he ‘kicked 
up a shine.’ Whether he did or did not, or who or what he was, 
I ken not; the entire Giraffe family faded away into the indefinite 
unsubstantialities, and the grove knew them no more. Rarely do 
we ask any questions about the departed in this phantom locality. 
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When they come, we do not expect our neighbours to stop long; and 
when they go, we shrug our shoulders and say that we always thought 
it wouldturn out so. There is a vicious old spinster in the second- 
floor opposite who is always reconnoitering my dining-room windows 
through a double-barrelled opera-glass. I suspect that she takes 
it very unkindly of me that I do not go away (I am going away 
directly, believe me), or that I do not jump on some member of my 
family, or attack the cook with a carving-knife, or at least commit 
suicide. If that vicious spinster could only see me come down the 
front-garden steps, with a detective in plain clothes on either side to 
escort me to the four-wheeled cab which was to convey me to New- 
gate,— if she could only espy a pair of handcuffed wrists ill-concealed 
beneath the cuffs of my coat,—and if she could only learn that I 
had been arrested for forging Turkish bonds or Russian bank-notes, 
or was to be handed over to the French police, under the provisions 
ofthe Extradition Treaty, for assisting in burning down the Tuileries 
and the Hétel de Ville,—her wicked old life would, I am certain, be 
made supremely happy. But no, no, Miss Biddy M‘Caw—she is 
an Irish old maid, I am persuaded ; the most rancorous species of 
spinster extant—TI'll see you out yet; although, as I repeat, I 
really mean to quit Unsubstantial-grove the very moment that cir- 
cumstances over which I have no control warrant my departure. 
The Giraffe family next door were succeeded by a Baronet and 
his lady, a large family of young children, a lady’s-maid, a page-boy, 
and a French governess. That he was a real Baronet there could 
be no doubt, for I saw his name in Sir Bernard Burke’s Baronetage, 
to say nothing of the coat-of-arms, with the ‘ main couped,’ on the 
page. Yet must Sir Ignis Fatuus Mirage, Bart., be accounted among 
the unsubstantials. His appearance was grand, his conversation 
charming, his deportment urbane. He was in every way adapted 
to adorn the high social station to which the favour of the Crown 
had called his distinguished ancestors, and Lady Mirage was the 
most elegant, the most accomplished, and the most magnificent of 
her sex, whose violet moire dresses used to train a yard and a half 
on the ground as she stepped into her hired brougham — the best 
that a grateful nor’-nor’-west by south livery-stable could provide her 
ladyship with. She never went abroad save in that brougham, with 
a Maltese terrier looking out of the window, and a Dutch pug, with 
his tongue hanging between his teeth, supporting his paws on the 
edge of the opposite casement, and the page-boy on the box. They 
gave receptions, dinners, thés dansantes, kettledrums, conversaziones, 
musical breakfasts, private theatricals, charades, tableaux vivants, 
spiritual séances, did the Mirages. I believe even that a semi- 
public meeting of the Association of Sympathisers with the Down- 
trodden Circassians, with the Marquis Wallsend in the chair, was 
once held at Sir Ignis’s house ; but a few months afterwards, and all 
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was in the dust. They were here to-day and there to-morrow. Here 
was Unsubstantial-grove ; there was the Court of Bankruptcy; and 
from the narrative of the proceedings before that tribunal, it seemed 
that Sir Ignis Fatuus Jacquet Lantern Mirage, Bart., was not by 
any means a stranger in Basinghall-street. His last bankruptcy 
took place under the good old laws, when bankrupts were not expected 
to pay anybody, and, if they had a handle to their name, were fre- 
quently complimented by the commissioner on the promptitude 
with which they had wound up an estate of no value, and paid a 
dividend of nothing in the pound. I don’t know where the Mirages 
went after this catastrophe : the incidence of which, by the way, as- 
tonished nobody. We all expected that such a career could have 
but one termination, especially in Unsubstantial-grove. The livery- 
stable keepers, the butchers and bakers and florists and fishmongers, 
and other trading people, made a vast outcry against the Bart., 
declared that he had got recklessly into their debt without any rea- 
sonable prospect of being able to pay them, and did not hesitate 
to apply to this member of a patrician order the opprobrious epi- 
thets of ‘adventurer’ and ‘swindler ;’ but take him for all in all, 
he was not such a very bad friend to trade, this bankrupt Baronet. 
He made business brisk ; he caused money to circulate ; he got many 
hard-working people into constant and remunerative employment. 
If he did not pay himself, he was the cause of payment to others ; 
and if the livery-stable keeper got nothing for the hire of his brougham, 
somebody must have paid the coachman who drove the horses and 
the ostlers who groomed them; somebody must have bought the 
oats which they ate. What more would you have than that trade 
should be brisk and money circulate? The happiness of the greatest 
number is the grand desideratum ; and for one complaining fishmonger, 
or butcher, or livery-stable keeper, how many deserving working 
men, with their wives and families, did the Baronet of Unsubstantial- 
grove indirectly, but still effectually, help to keep? Nor did the trades- 
people, I fancy, take much harm by his bankruptcy ; for the scandal 
had scarcely blown over before Lord Claude Neverpay, the Marquis 
of Soldup’s fifth son, took No. 17 in the grove, a furnished house, 
and had not the slightest difficulty in obtaining credit quite as exten- 
sive as that which had been enjoyed by my distinguished neighbour. 
Is it that tradespeople like to be cheated, I wonder, or is it that 
they prudently make the ready-money customers pay for the bad 
debts, and thus balance matters, so as to make both ends meet charm- 
ingly ? 
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In a small street opening out of the east side of Moorgate - street 
stands the central station of the Postal Telegraph—a public institu- 
tion which may be termed a curiosity shop of engineering, scientific, 
and manual appliances, exhibiting that highest test of genius, ‘ the 
infinite capacity for work.’ 

The building consists of a basement floor, a ground floor, and 
a first, a second, and a third floor. Before the transfer of the tele- 
graph from the Electric Company to the Post Office, the basement 
of the building was set apart for the engine-room, the messengers’ 
waiting-room and dining-room, and the store-rooms. The first floor 
was set apart for the accountants’ and engineers’ offices; the second 
floor for the board-room, and the rooms of the Secretariat and the 
Intelligence Department. The second floor was mainly given up to 
the dining-room of the female and male staff. The third floor was - 
devoted to the receipt and transmission of messages. There was 
some vacant space on each floor in the wings. 

The building has been entirely rearranged by the Post Office. 

The whole of the second and third floors, with the exception of 
one small room, has been given up to the work connected with the 
receipt and transmission of messages. On the first floor, offices for 
the engineering staff and the superintendent of the station have been 
retained ; but the board-room and the rooms of the Secretariat have 
been converted into a dining-room and kitchen for the female staff, 
and a sitting-room for the matron. On the ground floor, space has 
been found for a ‘ sending-out’ or delivery room, with a retiring- 
room for the female. sending-out clerks ; for the messengers’ dining- 
room, and for the office of their inspectors ; for the dining-rooms of 
the male staff; for a writing-room for the Press; for the surgery 
and consulting-room of the medical officers; for the Intelligence 
Department, and for the engineers’ workshops. The basement has 
been appropriated to the engines, the batteries, and the stores. 

On the third floor of the building is what is called ‘ The Pro- 
vincial Gallery,’ or workshop of the establishment. 

The Central Station is mainly a ‘ forwarding’ or ‘ transmitting 
station,’ that is.to say, its chief business consists in the receipt of 
messages from one place for retransmission to some other place. It 
does receive some messages for delivery within a certain area, and 
during the night it is open for the collection of messages from the 
public ; but its work is mainly that of transmission. 

The Provincial Gallery receives and dispatches messages by 
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means of wires and pneumatic tubes. What is a pneumatic tube ? 
Any one may extemporise a pneumatic tube. Get a piece of glass- 
tubing just sufficient in diameter to allow a pea to fit in it and move 
freely. Place the pea at one end of the tube, and the other end in 
your mouth, and suck it, when the pea will ‘rush’ into your mouth. 
The cause is, that by sucking you withdraw the air from before 
the pea, and then the air behind it presses it forward, making it 
seem to rush of its own accord. All ‘sucking’ is in like manner 
affected, whether it be of an orange, or the breast by an infant. 
The term ‘pneumatic’ tube is only the scientific expression for 
‘air’ tube, and the cause of locomotion thus brought into action is 
the pressure of the atmosphere, which is found to be 144 lbs., or 
roundly 15 lbs., to the square inch of surface. In other words, the 
atmosphere presses upon all surfaces at the rate of about 15 Ibs. to 
the square inch, and it is easy to conceive that a pressure of 15 lbs. 
on every square inch of surface will constitute a considerable driving 
force for locomotion. 

In sucking the glass tube we simply ‘ exhaust’ it of air; the 
same thing occurs in the pneumatic postal tubes, only the ‘ex- 

- haustion’ of the tubes is effected by suction pumps worked by steam. 

At the Central Station, the pneumatic tubes are arranged im- 
mediately opposite to the entrance from the Metropolitan Gallery. 
The tubes are, in a minor degree, used to connect the Provincial 
Gallery with other parts of the Central Station, but mainly to con- 
nect the Central Station with certain other stations, which collect, 
or collect and deliver, more messages than could be conveniently 
and expeditiously transmitted by wire. 

There are seventeen pneumatic tubes in operation to and from 
various parts of London, the longest being that which goes to Fen- 
church-street, namely, 980 yards. The second in length is that to 
Leadenhall-street, 659 yards. The great majority vary in length 
from about 600 to 200 yards. The diameter or bore of the tubes 
varies from 2} inches to 14 inch, such being the only two diameters 
used in this connection. The time taken for the transmission in the 
greatest length, 980 yards, is, by pressure, one minute and five se- 
conds; by vacuum, one minute and twenty seconds. The steam- 
engine in use is a forty-horse power in every case. The total length 
thus traversed by pneumatic agency is 5974 yards. For a distance 
of only 50 yards, four to five seconds suffice for the transmission.* 

It is, too, rather startling to find that this practical application 

* The names and lengths of the tubes are as follows : Fenchurch-street, 980 
yards; Leadenhall-street, 659 yards; Baltic Coffee-house, 590 yards; Gresham 
House, 588 yards; Threadneedle-street (two stations), 566 and 559 yards; Cornhill, 
490 yards; Old Broad-street, 370 yards; Lloyd’s, 343 yards; Stock Exchange, 314 
yards ; Founder’s-court, 223 yards ; Anglo-American Office, 62 yards ; Indo-Euro- 
pean Office, 57 yards; Engineers’ Office, 50 yards ; South Gallery, 50 yards ; Intel- 
ligence Department, 44 yards; Metropolitan Gallery, 29 yards. 
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of a scientific’ principle was an absolute necessity; for it appears 
that it would be impossible to serve these London stations properly 
in any other way than by pneumatic tube. The messages sent from 
and to these stations are very important as well as very numerous. 
They are, moreover, crowded into the busy part of the day, between 
the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m., and they are liable to sudden aug- 
mentations when the turn of an important market, or the declaration 
of a new rate of discount, or a political crisis, gives a stimulus to 
trade or to speculation. It would be impossible, in the case of such 
offices, to make such a provision of wires or staff as would enable the 
officials to get the work off promptly; whereas the tubes, which will 
transmit, according to their diameter, from eight to twenty messages 
in one carrier, afford the required facilities. 

The extension of the pneumatic tubes westward has commenced, 
and no doubt ere long even the House of Commons and other 
important centres will enjoy the benefits of this successful innova- 
tion. 

The extension to Charing-cross is in hand; and the Central 
Station, the General Post Office, and the Temple-bar Office are 
now connected by a double tube, forming a complete circuit, and 
having a columm of air always passing through it. The air is moved 
either by pressure or by vacuum, or by both pressure and vacuum. 
The diameter of the tube is three inches. The length of the double 
tube from Telegraph-street to the General Post Office is 852 yards 
each; the length from the General Post Office to the Temple-bar 
Office is 1333 yards each. 

The double tube forms what may be called a pneumatic railway, 
with an up line and a down line, having their termini in Telegraph- 
street and at Temple-bar, and an intermediate station at the General 
Post Office. The up and down lines may be open through their entire 
length, or may be blocked by switch-boxes at the intermediate station. 
The terminal stations can send carriers through to each other with- 
out stoppage at the intermediate station, or can send carriers to be 
stopped by the switch-box at the intermediate station ; and the in- 
termediate station, when it knows a through carrier to be coming 
for one of the termini, can, if it happens to have any messages of 
its own for that terminus, switch out the through carrier, insert its 
own messages, and send the carrier on again without any appreci- 
able delay. The tube being of large size, the carriers are propor- 
tionately large, and each will hold about fifty messages. 

When pressure and vacuum are employed, the distance between 
Telegraph-street and Temple-bar is traversed in three minutes. 
When vacuum only is employed, five minutes. are required for the 
transmission. The tube is now working much within its power, and 
yet it is doing work which fully occupied six wires and twelve clerks. 
If the extension to Charing-cross be successful, as there is every 
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reason to suppose, the tube will take up with ease the work of twelve 
more clerks. 

These pneumatic tubes have been extended by the Post Office 
to the provincial towns—Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Glasgow ; and three tubes, one of 1530 yards, and two of 700 
yards, will soon be in operation in Dublin, if they are not so already. 

So much for the reception of the telegraphic messages, literally 
on the wings of the wind, as most appropriate to messages which 
are practically ‘ flashed like lightning’ by electricity—the rival of, 
if not identical with, the sun’s light in its passage through infinite 
space. Next comes what is called ‘ the sortation of messages.’ 

In the Provincial Gallery of the Central Station, and immedi- 
ately in front of the pneumatic tubes, are the ‘ sorting’ tables, at 
which the sortation (a new word, but quite admissible to our won- 
derfully composite language) of the messages going through the 
mysterious tubes to the delivering stations is effected. 

The messages coming through the tubes from the collecting 
stations, for retransmission by Telegraph-street, have to be re- 
transmitted either to some other part of London, or to some part 
of the country, or finally abroad. , 

If they are to be sent to some other part of London, they are 
sent down to the Metropolitan Gallery. If they are to be sent to 
America, they are sent to the joint office of the Anglo-American 
and French Atlantic Companies. If they are to be sent to India, 
they are sent, in accordafce with the directions of their senders, to 
the Indo-European Company, or the joint office of the British Indian 
Submarine Company and the Falmouth, Malta, and Gibraltar 
Company. If they are to be sent to any part of the Continent, 
except the parts served by the cables of the Great Northern (Danish- 
Norwegian) Telegraph Company, they are sent to the Submarine 
Company in Threadneedle-street, who work the cables between this 
country and France and Belgium, which are their own property, 
and also those between this country and Norderney, on the coast of 
Hanover, which are the property of the Post Office. Messages 
intended for those parts of the Continent which are served by the 
cables of the Great Northern Telegraph Company are sent to the 
Newcastle and Edinburgh circuits or telegraphic lines. Messages 
intended for transmission to some provincial place are sorted to one 
of the four great divisions in which the provincial circuits have been 
arranged ; that is, the West and South-west of England and the 
Channel Islands circuits, the East and South-east of England cir- 
cuits, the North-east and North of England and for Scotland circuits, 
and the North-west of England, Ireland, and the Isle of Man cir- 
cuits. Such is the prodigious daily work of the Sortation Department, 
the amount of whose brainwork and skill may be imagined ; and it 
is most gratifying to find that these important divisions of the 
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tremendous labour are respectively under the control of female clerks, 
whose names we are proud to record—Miss Hayward, Miss Noakes, 
Miss Greer, and Miss Ward. 

The sorting table for messages coming through the tubes from 
the collecting offices is subdivided into ‘pans,’ eight in number. 
One of these pans, the seventh, is appropriated to messages which 
are to be delivered from Telegraph-street, or from some one of the 
offices connected with Telegraph-street by tube. 

The eighth pan is in all cases a ‘ blind’ pan, that is, devoted to 
messages the circulation of which is doubtful. The term ‘blind’ 
has-been long applied in the Post Office to the sorter who deals 
with letters of doubtful circulation, or which have been illegibly or 
imperfectly addressed. A single instance will suffice to convey an 
idea of the modus operandi of the sortation. A message coming 
from Manchester, for transmission to Exeter, is taken from the Man- 
chester circuits in Miss Ward’s division to the sorting table of her 
division, and sorted to Miss Hayward’s division and carried by 
Miss Hayward’s collectors to the Exeter circuits. 

Nor is that all. The messages passing in and out of the station 
are all recorded and numbered at the sorting-tables to which they are 
carried, and an accurate numerical account of them is compiled daily. 

Again, at the delivery table an account is kept from hour to hour 
of the number of messages sent out for delivery in each hour; so 
that the superintendent of the station may see whether the work is 
progressing at the proper rate. 

The greatest number of messages which have as yet passed 
through this station in one day passed on the 18th July 1870, when 
the war-panic was at its height, and 20,595 messages passed. Of 
these nearly 11,000 came in by wire and went out by wire, thus 
giving rise to two distinct telegraphic operations. 

The bulk of the work done at the Central Station consists of the 
receipt of messages by wire for retransmission by wire. Nearly 
300 wire circuits work into and out of the Central Station. Many 
of these circuits accommodate more than one station; but, on the 
other hand, many stations, as, for example, Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, require much more than one circuit. The result is, that the 
Central Station is in direct communication with about as many sta- 
tions as there are circuits working from it; that is, with about 115 
metropolitan stations, and about 190 provincial stations. 

The circuits are arranged geographically. In addition to this, 
the circuits serving any one town or district are placed side by side. 
All the Liverpool circuits are in one room, and all the Charing- 
cross or all the House of Commons circuits are located together. 
The advantages of this arrangement are obvious. The clerks in 
charge can at a glance see whether the wires serving an important 
town or district are all equally busy, and can make arrangements 
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for feeding all circuits equally with messages. The geographical ar- 
rangement of circuits has been carried out in every large town in 
the kingdom. 

With regard to the telegraphic instruments in use, it appears 
‘that the Post Office employs almost every form, if not quite every 
form, of instrument known to the telegraphic companies ; but it has 
made strenuous efforts to discontinue the use of the less perfect, and 
to extend the use of the more perfect forms. The Post Office au- 
thorities have taken especial pains to extend and improve the work- 
ing of the Wheatstone automatic instrument. This instrument 
consists of two parts. By one part, which is called a puncher or 
perforator, the signals representing the messages are punched out 
on a ribbon of paper. The punched ribbon is then passed through 
the other part, which is called the transmitter, and which transmits 
the signals automatically, and with unerring accuracy, to the other 
end of the line. The transmitter can work up 180 words a minute ; 
but the punching, which is done by hand, rarely gets beyond a rate 
of 40 words a minute. Nor gould one clerk at the receiving write 
out, as a general rule, more than 40 words a minute. In order, 
therefore, to get the full value out of the instrument by equalising 
the speed of the punchers and writers with that of the transmitters, 
it is necessary to employ several punchers and writers to every 
transmitter, to punch the messages in batches by several hands, and 
to divide the received ribbon among several writers. By these means 
the transmitters are fed with the required rapidity. Formerly this 
instrument could only turn out 60 messages per hour on any one 
circuit ; but now, thanks to improvements effected by the officials, 
it gives from 150 to 160 messages an hour on some circuits. 

The staff employed in Telegraph-street throughout the day, that 
is, from 8 a.m. to 8 P.m., is mainly, though not entirely, a female 
staff. The companies employed a female staff, but to its credit the 
Post Office has largely extended the employment of female labour ; 
and according to Mr. Scudamore’s very elaborate testimony, it ap- 
pears most strikingly that not only do women deserve to be thus 
employed, but that it would be vastly to thé advantage of the coun- 
try if they received preferentially such public employments. All 
honour to the Post Office authorities for this merited recognition ! 

In the assimilation of telegraphic codes, instructions, and regu- 
lations, the Post Office teachers have otherwise deserved well of the 
public. In numerous and well-directed schools of telegraphy, open 
to all applicants duly qualified, they extend the knowledge of one of 
our ‘liberal’ arts, and promote the exertion of tact, ingenuity, and 
perseverance. 

The rapid increase of business may be inferred from the fact that 
the number of messages forwarded from Postal Telegraph stations 

in the United Kingdom in the week ending November 11, 1872, 
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was 249,020, showing an increase of 62,468 over the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 

In spite of all efforts, however, to prevent them, there must be 
complaints, there must be grumbling. But the complaints against 
the Postal Telegraph, we are happy to say, are not numerous in © 
proportion to the business done; for if every complaint received by 
the authorities were well founded, and this, of course, is not the 
case, there would actually be but one complaint to every 600 mes- 
sages. The authorities contend that not above one-half of the com- 
plaints received by them are well founded as against themselves. In 
the other half, the fault is proved to be either with railway stations 
acting for them, or with foreign lines to which the messages are 
handed over, or, finally, with the public themselves. It appears 
also that the instrument itself will sometimes commit a blunder on 
its own account. In signalling, letters are represented by groups 
of dots and dashes; and if the instrument fails to convey a dot ora 
dash, as it sometimes will, or substitutes a dot for a dash, or vice 
versd, as it sometimes will, it may materially alter the message, and 
the result may become provokingly ridiculous. Thus a gentleman 
telegraphed from London to his brother in the country to send a hack 
to meet him at a station. Now the signal for h is four dots, and 
the perversely comical instrument sent only three dots, which form 
the signal for the letter s. Consequently, when the gentleman ar- 
rived at the station, he found a sack waiting for him! In this case, 
however, if he had asked for a horse instead of for a hack, the 
blunder would have been corrected, as the receiving clerk would 
have been able to make nothing of the word sorse. 

Again, a firm in London telegraphed, ‘ Send rails ten foot lengths.’ 
The signals for ¢ and e are a dash and a dot, but the instrument 
sent two dots, which form the signal fori ; the consequence was that 
the message was delivered thus: ‘Send rails in foot lengths.’ In 
this case, ifthe senders had been less chary of their words, and had 
written, ‘Send rails in ten foot lengths,’ which would have cost 
them no more, the blunder would probably have been corrected. 

On this score generally we cannot do better than quote the feel- 
ing words of Mr. Scudamore in his valuable Report: ‘ The public 
would help themselves and us very much if they more often wrote 
legibly, if they used only plain words of ordinary acceptation, and if 
they were careful always to use the full number of words required to: 
give a grammatical construction to their messages. Taking all these 
things into account, however, I am forced to admit that we do too 
frequently commit most annoying and irritating blunders. Tele- 
graph clerks do their work in a very mechanical fashion, and too 
often have little more care for the messages which they are writing: 
out than a compositor has for the phrases which he puts into type.’ 

ANDREW STEINMETZ. 
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‘WRETCHED young man! there you are, reading your novels and 
trash again. Where do you expect to go to?’ Such used to be the 
withering speech of parents, guardians, and those in authority over 
us, when I, a schoolboy, after having been buried up to my eyes, 
and far over my ears, among the dead languages, was striving to get 
an idea into my head from a book written in a tongue which I really 
and radically understood; so the novel was secreted, and only the 
more eagerly read by the light of a furtive candle in bed, and at 
anholy hours in the morning, when a stern sense of duty should have 
compelled us, if awake, to be making ‘ nonsense verses.’ 

And here, perhaps, I may be allowed to pause a minute, in order 
‘to remark on that wonderful system of education—I hope no longer 
-existing—which ordained that, at fixed hours during the week, each 
boy in a large school should become a temporary poet of nonsense— 
or, if in a higher class, of sense—verses ; the latter, as a rule, being 
seven degrees (Helicon) lower than the first. If they had said, 
‘Here is a pair of top-boots: every boy shall make one boot on 
Tuesday and Friday,’ after a time some boys would have become 
Hobys or ‘ Burns who wa’ in Piccadilly bred; but you can’t raise 
poets like shoemakers—‘ Poeta nascitur.;’ and he is a misfit (as the 
boots above quoted would have been) if he is forced into the perilous 
and useless trade. But this is a digression, though perhaps this 
youthful infusion of ‘nonsense’ may have acted on the system, and, 
breaking out later in life, have engendered some of the novels of 
this generation. 

On reflection, however, I do not think those ‘ parents, guardians, 
and others’ were so very wrong in placing novels on the ‘ Index 
Expurgatorius.’ They spoke after the wisdom of their generation, 
and their experience of novels and romances must have been depress- 
ing. Imagine the trash that was written before Walter Scott; and 
alas, friend of my youth, who sat on the second volume of Waverley 
(family edition, 5s.) while you gloated over the first, I strongly advise 
you not to try to read ‘ Scott’s Novels’ again, or at least only two 
or three of them, lest you find yourself yawning in the face of your 
old favourites. Then imagine reading Evelina or Cecilia! Picture 
to yourself being told how ‘she came to carry me to Vauxhall in 
her coach,’ about the ‘ tea equipage,’ and ‘ O, cried she.’ 

For my own part, I have always swallowed with a grain and a 
half of salt all the stories about Johnson’s ‘ little character-monger.’ 
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That Sheridan sat up all night to read her is probable, if he read 
Evelina at all; but then Sheridan seldom went to bed. Burke, 
Windham, Johnson !—‘ the best novel they ever read’! Then, dear 
me, how bad the others must have been! Do not, however, for a 
moment imagine that I am abusing novels or their writers; on the 
contrary, I think that the whole world is indebted to them. In this 
terribly practical, material, and over-working age, when men’s brains 
are surcharged with thought, some rest is required; and as no busy 
brain can rest except in sleep, what is better for it than the mild 
excitement of a good—not a super-sensational—novel. Blessings 
on Bernhard Tauchnitz! say I, though I think it just possible that 
English authors will hardly echo that prayer; and indeed it is hard 
on them that I should have a library of all the best English novels, 
extremely well bound, at a cost of 2s. a volume. Of course these 
books are ‘ exiles from the land of their birth,’ like General Gari- 
baldi, but they are very nice to residents-and travellers abroad. 
Besides, if vol. ii. disappoints you, you can throw it out of the traip 
unbound ; and your revenge on the deceptive author—or ess, as the 
case may be—only costs ‘4 Thlr.’ 

It is impossible to exaggerate the debt of gratitude due, by any 
one who is a long traveller or a bad sleeper, to another of his species 
who plunges into the inkstand, and comes out dripping with a novel 
in his hand. Talk of Venus orta mare! I wish to say nothing 
disrespectful of her, as she is a woman, but she may ‘ go to Bath’ 
again, if so minded, as far as I am concerned. Give me my intel- 
lectual diver, and the pearl which he fishes out of the Black Sea. 
What hours in bed and in train have I passed in romance land during 
the last ten years! With the candles and the ‘ midnight oil’ burned 
by me alone, chiefly in personal railway lamps (and I wish they would 
make their hooks better and their glass clearer), a limited company 
might have existed, and paid, say, one dividend. A propos of 
this—and even very d propos—I must again digress for a few 
lines. I believe you should never let a good action pass unnoticed. . 
I was drearily travelling, on a miserably wet black night, in a spe- 
cial train through Hungary. By day the road is beautiful and 
interesting—je ne dis pas non; but at night it is as black as a 
wolf’s throat. You hardly ever stop, and there are no regular sta- 
tions. I was just thinking how lucky I was, wrapped up in far like 
a well-dressed bear, with some biscuits, a bottle of Tokayer Wein, 
brought to the train for me by one Pulszky, the grower of it,—of 
whom, as he is only the cleverest man in Europe, you, my dear 
reader, most likely have never heard,—and, last but not least, a 
novel. The light was as that of other railways—darkness visible ; 
still, with ‘a great deal of the best will,’ one could read, and we got 
on till, crac! something happened, and the lamp went out. ‘We 
sha’n’t get another,’ pleasantly remarked a companion. So we sat in 
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the dark; Kenelm Chillingly fell from my grasp; I ate a bisenit, 
drank a gias of Tokay, and wept. 

Presently we stayed at a station for a minute, and out of the 
darkness came a kindly voice, which said: ‘ Old friend, I have 
brought you a candle. Fiat lux!’ It was General Tir, who, un- 
seen himself, had seen my misery; and here to that Lucifer, pride 
of midnight, I return my thanks. But you will say: ‘This has 
nothing to do with light literature.’ Si scusi, signore; it had at 
least much to do with mine. 

But let us return to our muttons—black sheep indeed, according 
to our elders. I say that the civilised world is deeply indebted to 
novel-writers. If a man writes a novel, he is clever; if he writes 
a good novel, he is cleverer; and if he writes a first-rate novel, he 
is cleverest ; but even to the positive we owe a great debt of grati- 
tude. As arule, too, the novels are good; but still I cannot help 
thinking that, with a very little more trouble, they might be so much 
better. ‘ Praise the works of Pietro Perugino, and say the pictures 
would have been better if the painter had taken more pains :’ that 
was a bishop’s charge; and I say a little ‘more pains’ would save 
most of our novelists from making blunders which would be terrible 
if they were not so amusing. 

And now I beg to state that I am not going to abuse anybody 
personally, and indeed I could not ifI would; for, with two or three 
exceptions, the writers of these novels are as mythical to me as the 
characters they produce; all I know is, that I am much indebted to 
them. The two or three writers of fiction whom I have the pleasure 
of knowing are capital fellows, and so, I have no doubt, are all the 
rest; still, I think they make mistakes. Jealous of them? Of 
course I am of the very smallest of them—sincerely jealous; but I 
hope I shall not show it. 

To begin with then, and speaking merely as the mildest but 
still most ‘ constant reader,’ would it not be possible for these writers 
of fiction to confine themselves a little more to fact as far as habits 
and customs, men, women, and children, are concerned? Their 
plots are their own, and they have a right to do with them as they 
like: pour in the lightning, ram home the thunderbolts, give the 
word ‘ Fire!’ and blow us out of our seven senses—that is whist; a 
bold game, but still ‘whist.’ Let the dramatis persone be women 
or ladies, men or gentlemen, as the case requires ;. but let them be, 
do, and suffer as we daily see women and ladies, men and gentlemen, 
exist and act and endure. We live at a most unpleasantly practical 
_ period; that is the fact. ‘The age of ruins is past: have you seen 

Manchester ?’ asks Sidonia of Coningsby, and the few words well 
describe our age. I may prefer the ruins to Manchester, but the 
world does not; and also the world likes a spade to be called a spade, 
not an ‘ agricultural implement.’ 
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The realistic school should be that of modern novels; but it is 
not. Surely Scott’s best novels are Waverley, Guy Mannering, 
and the Antiquary—and why? Simply because they take us among 
our fellow men; our grandfathers might have been at school with 
them. I confess that when I get to chivalry, misty and mysterious 
maidens, and Yellow Dwarfs, I am lost. My only idea of chivalry 
is a damp tournament at Eglington Castle ; I don’t think I ever saw 
‘anything nearer to a ‘ maid of the mist’ than a girl in a fog ; and the 
only ‘ Yellow Dwarf’ I ever heard of as a reality was Lord Waterford’s 
steeplechase horse of that name. But Scott wrote along time ago, and 
let us hope what he told us was all true. ‘Se non é vero era ben 
trovato,’ and that is always a point gained. Let us come nearer 
home. I should be almost afraid to say how many days of my life 
I have spent in reading the works of Dickens; if I am left in a room 
with one now for a quarter of an hour, I am at him at once; and I 
hope to continue to read them while I read anything, though actually 
I can say that I know them by heart; still you know nobody ever 
saw (except perhaps Squeers and the Brothers Cheerybles in a miti- 
gated form) any living being the least like any of Dickens’s charac- 
ters. What fun the world would be if there were any Pickwicks 
and Jingles and Winkles! But there never were nor will be; more’s 
the pity. Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Nickleby are the only characters 
that could have been traced to an origin, and it is to be hoped that 
the type of the first is worn out before now. 

No; dear as is Dickens to me, he could no more describe men 
as they are than he could describe the country ; he drew wonderful 
caricatures, whereas Thackeray photographed. 

What a wonderful man was Lord Lytton! After writing a perfect 
series of novels in one style, he rested a little, and then came out 
in a new form with novels as superior to all but one of his earlier 
production as Byron was to ‘ Hafiz.’ But, then, ask yourself, my 
most critical reader, and answer truly, were not the best works of 
the Lord of Knebworth those in which he described real live men 
and women? Pelham, for instance ; you may dislike the dandy if 
you please, but ask your father, and he will tell you that it was a 
faithful type of a class. Devereux, and then those glorious every- 
day books, the Caxtons, My Novel, and What will he do with it? 
Where would you ‘ place’ Zanoni, Lucretia, or Paul Clifford in 
such a race ? 

For my own part, I believe it was the creed of my childhood, as 
it is now, that Pelham was and is the best novel that ever was 
written ; that it made an impression is evident, for it was the first 
novel I ever perused, and that was before I had even been to a pri- 
vate school, and I can yet describe the exact spot where I read it, 
though I have not seen it for years. I was sitting on a green gar- 
den-stool under a tree in the shrubbery just opposite the door at 
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Havering. By the bye, there must have been one or two good 
novels then ; for once having tasted blood, I took to that ‘pernicious 
literature,’ and I remember Hyde Nugent, in which a late ‘ saint,’ 
who later drove a coach to Brighton, and was in fact a man of an 
age, was.a principal figure, and also Almack’s. I have never seen 
them since, but I would read them again, and if any reader of the 


Belgravia will send me a copy of them, I will mention her or his 


name in my will. Can any one say fairer than that ? 

Do writers as a rule improve as they write on? My impression 
is that as a rule they do not. See how many first novels have been 
the best. Miss Burney never beat Evelina; Waverley is certainly 
the best of Scott’s lot; Pelham was never surpassed by its author 
even in his later brilliant works; Pickwick and Dickens will live 
together ; Vanity Fair is the glory of Thackeray, though I confess 
to a great weakness for Esmond; Coningsby, a book of a peculiar 
school, and written avec intention, was never quite equalled by its 
brilliant author ; Whyte-Melville will never surpass Digby Grand, 
or Lawrence produce another Guy Livingstone. 

Ah, those novels of Mr. Disraeli’s; take from them the extra- 
neous elements of politics and poetry, which latter he cannot help 
writing even in prose, and what vivid scenes of actual life are spread 
before you! Voila wn qui a végu. I suppose no other author could 
have written that scene at Crockford’s the night before the Derby. 
It is life, and that is what this practical age requires in works of ima- 
gination. Altogether, however, it seems to me we have lately had 
among us the ‘ Eclipse’ of novel-writers—-Thackeray. If I had to 
be limited for life to one author, I should choose him, and be con- 
tented. He does not sketch or invent, or at least his invention is 
like a photograph. We may be struck by the poetic ideas of Smith, 
in love with the glowing scenes of oriental Brown, or deeply inter- 
ested in Professor Robinson’s T'ravels from Nowhere to Somewhere 
else, two vols., dedicated to the Bishop of Phantasmagoria ; that is 
well and as it should be, but we do not, all or any of us, always 
wish to be perpetually excited, awed, or instructed. 

Pas si béte! civilised man wishes to be amused. Now we take 
hold of Thackeray’s arm, and he walks us through the life which is 
ours. He dines at the houses we dine at; knows all the fellows 
at the clubs, meets you at the balls, goes to Spratt’s, and has all 
the news for you in the bow window of Bays’ next morning, and he 
never makes a mistake. Now I prefer this to hearing about the 
Last either of the Tribunes or the Mohicans. 

Yes; Thackeray is my photographer, and I should humbly eub- 
mit the best novel-writer of the century. To Mr. Trollope the 
world must be infinitely obliged. What days of good reading he 
affords! and he is, I should say, true to life enough to satisfy the 
most material man, but he will draw one class —he draws it to 
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the life, with one exception ; he is never dull. I should think the 
life he describes was—very often. 

A cathedral town is not big enough for Mr. Trollope. To use a 
metaphor which he will understand as well as any one, and I hope 
excuse, I should like to ‘ take him out of the plough into the grass.’ 
But you see all his characters talk and .act like men and women of 
18—; they don’t go stalking on stilts over dry ground. 

Mrs. Wood is no doubt a realist, but then small-town life is so 
very real that one wishes her in a large metropolis: the author of 
the Channings and Mrs. Halliburton is worthy of a large field. 
After reading one of this lady’s healthy downright stories, try that 
sickly mixture of sentiment and sensation concocted by the author 
of Abbot’s Cleve and of that other equally vapid and similarly for- 
gotten novel Carleton Grange, and discover the difference between 
the popular story-teller and her obscure imitator. I was led into 
making this discovery by a fulsome notice in the Saturday Review, 
in which the critic lavishly exhausted his vocabulary of praise upon 
what turned out to be the silliest imitation of a popular novelist that 
ever fell, as it deserved to fall, still-born from the press. I felt 
curious to know what’ relationship the author of Abbot’s Cleve had 
to the reviewer and to the immaculate journal in which the review 
appeared. Perhaps Mr. James Grant, who has just issued a supple- 
ment* to his elaborate work on the Newspaper Press, or Mr. John 
Timbs, author of Things not generally Known, may let out the 
secret. Then we shall all learn how it is that literary abortions are 

- lauded, while really clever works of fiction are libelled, in the Satur- 
day Review. 

Mr. Edmund Yates writes like a gentleman about ladies and 
gentlemen, and tells us what living people do. That is the essence 
of modern romance. We do not want the Loves of Angels or the 
Lives of Saints—no, I prefer Black Sheep. 

There is no occasion to speak of the Seven Sons of Mammon. 
They are the seven sons of X. the banker or Y. the director, with 
whom we so often dine ; but this is only natural. I believe, if Mr. 
G. A. Sala wished to describe a pre-Adamite fancy-fair, he would do 
it, and describe all the ladies’ dresses (halte-la/ was there a pre- 
Wirth), the stalls, and chaotic goods they sold. Ilove those seven 
sons as I do Mammon. 

Tom Brown is a good book as long as it sticks to Rugby. When 
it gets transcendental, it is so unlike the Rugby of my time that I 
pause and admire. A sainted schoolboy must be, to quote Mr. 
Squeers, like Nature, ‘a holy thing ;’ but then, to follow out the 
quotation, he must also be ‘ a rum un.’ 


* The Saturday Review, its Origin and Progress, its Contributors and Character, 
With illustrations of the Mode in which it is Conducted. Darton and Co., 42 
Paternoster-row, 
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I have reserved, almost for the last, two especial favourites, two 
writers who tell of the life which they lived, of the people whom they 
knew—Whyte-Melville and Guy Livingstone. It seems to me that 
they alone now draw pictures of that life which is so amusing to the 
‘ frivolous’—let us call him ‘ frivolous’—reader of to-day who wishes 
something to interest and amuse him, take off his attention from 
the House, the settling-day, or the family law-suits, and calm down 
his mind after breakfast and before sleep. 

When Digby Grand first appeared, I remember a man sitting 
at breakfast in a hunting-box—by the way, he was in Guy Living- 
stone’s regiment—reading the last thing out. I had finished it in 
bed, and said how good I thought it. ‘Bosh!’ said Henry C—. 
‘ What’s the use of reading the stuff? I know all the fellows and 
all about them.’ I think no greater compliment could be paid to an 
author. If Whyte-Melville had written only the introduction to 
Homeby House, and the letters at the beginning of the Interpreter, 
he would have taken a first-class degree among the describers of the 
true. Commonplace people, most of his characters! True; but 
then, amica mea, the world is very much made up of such cattle. 

What shall I say of Guy Livingstone? What Henry C— said 
of his brother officers. Yes; any man of the standing of the author 
‘ knows all his characters at home.’ 

The worst of Guy Livingstone’s friends is that they are too 
strong, a deal too clever, and a turn too aristocratic for this workaday 
age; but none of these writers go wrong, much less perpetrate outrage- 


ous errors, at which the writer himself must roar if ever he reads over . 


his own production. I hate to see clever people make feeble errors. 

I can scarcely call feeble the errors into which the writer— 
the last I shall have the audacity to criticise—falls every three or 
four pages. But pause. Who, what, or where, is Ouida? Is it 
a literary society, like few Homére? is it three gentlemen in one, 
like the dog of Mrs. Malaprop? or is it a joint-stock company, 
limited, without the least power to add to its numbers? I am in- 
clined to believe the last. I should say original shareholders have 
taken half; Melville, W., 1 share ; Livingstone, G., 1 share ; Morn- 
ing Post, 2 shares ; servants’ hall, 5 shares; Newgate Calendar, 1 
. share ; Dumas junior, 1 share; police-court (use of detectives), 5 
shares ; and so the company is made up. (Names are sometimes 
used without authority.) 

Now as far as reading them goes, these ‘real romances’ are 
charming, always save Idalia, which is as mad as Bedlam. It is 
worth buying them to live for a few hours in that atmosphere of per- 
fumed hair, nectarines, Rhine wines, narghellies, with buckets of 
rose-water, roses, lilies, daffadowndillies, and sweetmeats ; to sit in 
a society all wit and beauty. As you can’t do it in life, buy a 
Tauchnitz, I say. The books are charming, though I think Puck 
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better fitted for a smoking-room than ‘my lady’s chamber.’ But 
why, when he, she, it, they, or the limited company, can write so 
well, do they write such nonsense? Time, space, season, night 
and day, are often blended together like a servant's salad (always 
dress your own) ; characters are taken away and given again. There 
are battles, murders, sudden deaths, and picnics—why not ?—be- 
trayal, banquets and bouquets of flowers and pheasants, and again, 
pourquoi non? All this is the affair of the author, and comes, as they 
say in Government offices, ‘ in their department.’ But why not let 
the people in novels of to-day talk, eat, drink, as our people do ? 

I will give a few instances. A sportsman, ‘ only expecting to 
shoot snipe,’ does not go out armed with a rifle with which he kills 
‘a border eagle,’ neither does he fish armed with the same weapon. 
It does not require many drags to take a party of eight from Sun- 
ning Hill to the Ascot grand-stand. Neither doI see why the chef 
de cuisine came every day ‘ in his little brown brougham’ to super- 
intend his master’s dinners. Where the d— did he come from, 
and why the d— did he not stayon the spot? Stay and look after 
the breakfast, allez donc! Hock is not usually drunk after dinner, 
neither is it often found in little cottages in Vallambrosa. Men 
seldom ‘ play at baccaret’ before breakfast, except indeed in the sense 
that they have been at it all night. If you know a Queen’s Mes- 
senger—I do many, I am happy to say—ask him if he takes many 
‘specials,’ and goes from the embassy to the station at 2 a.m. ‘in 
a bed carriage.’ 

I could go on for a month, but I will merely say that I do not 
believe that Idalia is founded on fact. If I thought so, I should 
‘rise in my place,’ and ask leave to submit a question: ‘Is Sir 
Fulke Erceldoune still on the list, and is he, as a Greek prince, still 
a Queen’s Messenger ?’ I should give notice on a Monday. 

But I don’t believe the story. Why, mark this, as Wilson 
Croker used to say, this was in’60. I was at Naples at the time. 
I was close to the spot where these startling events happened, and, 
sir, as an English representative, I should have required— 

But I will finish seriously. Why write nonsense when you can 
write wit? why take scenes and days open to ‘return tickets’ ? 
I was there on the spot at the time, and so were some score of other 
English. Why, I say, throw such talent to the winds? If you 
are a poet, write poetry, and let those who like read; but if you 
write prose, write up to truth and down to the level of our poor pro- 
saic intellects. Yet I wish I had never read one line of Ouida’s 
writing, so should I have it all yet to read. 

Probably it is impertinent to criticise as I have done, yet I am 
one of the many, the readers ; and finding no fault with any writer, 
I only wish to state my opinion that in fiction and description ‘ truth 
is great, and will prevail.’ -F. M. W. 
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THE man that hath not tasted of rook-pie is fit for treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils, and should not be trusted to pass an opinion, as 
an authority, upon the dainty dishes fit to set beforea king. Pigeon- 
pie is very good, and much patronised by connoisseurs of culinary 
delicacies, but it is not to be compared with that manufactured out 
of rook’s flesh, provided the cook understands his business, and the 
sportsman has taken the precaution to wring the birds’ heads off 
before putting the fruits of his prowess into his game-bag. By 
omitting this operation the savoury nature of the forthcoming pie 
may be seriously endangered, if not utterly spoiled; and this is the 
case also with starlings, birds which make an excellent pie if their 
heads be wrung off immediately they are shot. I am not qualified 
to give instructions for the manufacture of a rook-pie, though I flatter 
myself I can render a good account of one when placed before me 
after a day’s shooting. There are varieties of other condiments 
necessary for its perfect palatableness, I am well aware, such as 
bacon, parsley, cream, and other things que nunc perscribere longum 
sit, but to give an exact and complete list of them is quite beyond 
my capabilities and knowledge. They say the devil looks over Lin- 
coln, and it is a saying in the West of England that his Satanic 
Majesty has never visited Cornwall from a fear of being put into a 
pie. Everything goes into a pie there, from hippopotamus to con- 
ger-eel ; but it must be remembered that the ‘ trimmings,’ or extra 
ingredients, are so numerous and so influential in the concoction of 
west-country pie, that the original flavour of the principal article 
becomes so disguised that none but an experienced devourer and 
patroniser of pies can tell whether he is eating fish, flesh, fowl, or 
good red-herring. The Cornish housewife is inimitable and unap- 
proachable as a maker of pies, and nothing that can be put under a 
crust comes amiss to her, provided always that she has the all-im- 
portant ingredient of clotted cream at her command. Without this 
- she is but as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, but with it a 
paragon of culinary excellence. 

The slaughterers of pigeons might forego during the month of 
May, at all events, the pleasures of their favourite amusement, and 
exchange the delights of Hurlingham and Shepherd’s Bush for some 
profitable ruralising among the rookeries of this pleasant country. 
They can give no substantial or plausible reason for their persistent 
attacks upon the doves, and they but invoke the castigation of the 
press and the general public by the exhibition of their skill in shoot- 
ing the harmless and defenceless pigeon ; but in shooting rooks they 
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may exhibit an equal skill, and at the same time be benefiting them- 
selves and conferring a favour upon the farmer. For your rook pro- 
per is a most unconscionable rascal, and will rob any and every 
thing he can find in his way. This is a peculiarity among rooks 
which is deserving of the utmost condemnation, and forms a fine 
excuse, if such were needed, for their occasional destruction. Not 
content with preying upon mankind to an infinite extent, and being 
indeed almost entirely dependent upon man and man’s substance for 
their daily food, they will actually rob one another when opportunity 
permits, without the smallest scruple or hesitation. The quarrel- 
someness of their disposition is also highly objectionable ; but it must 
be allowed that when they are unexpectedly invaded by the foe, no 
matter in what numbers, they unite immediately for the general de- 
fence of their entire colony and homes, and then woe betide the 
‘ Johnny Newcomes’ who have the temerity to dare them forth to 
battle. But then, again, in strict justice it must be said that very 
fierce contentions often arise among themselves from what, I am sure, 
would be considered among ourselves as very slight provocation. 
But the rooks are not without their uses, and by their destruc- 
tion of insects and worms, if they are not allowed to become too 
numerous, do a great deal more of good than of harm to the agri- 
culturist. Popular feeling was very strongly against them in ancient 
times, and their destruction, according to Stanley, was both regular 
and systematic. We need go no farther than Blackheath to see 
what mischief to vegetation may be wrought by the wire-worms ; and 
the rooks are specially fond of devouring this pest of the farmer. 
‘ The wire-worm is one of the greatest nuisances to which the far- 
mers are exposed, and yet it is to the rooks chiefly, if not entirely, 
that they can look for a remedy. Cased in its hard shelly coat, it 
eats its way into the heart of the roots of corn, and is beyond the 
reach of weather, or the attacks of other insects or small birds, whose 
short and soft bills cannot penetrate the recesses of its secure retreat, ° 
buried some inches below the soil. The rook alone can do so; if 
watched, when feeding in a field of spreading wheat, the heedless 
observer will abuse him when he sees him poking up root after root of 
the rising crop; but the careful observer will, if he examines minutely, 
detect in many of these roots the cell of a wire-worm, in its silent and 
underground progress inflicting death on stems of many future grains.’ 
But it is certain that, whatever argument may be adduced by 
their apologists in favour of their general utility to the farmer, and 
of the desirability of encouraging their breed in every way, if they 
did not undergo the annual raid in the spring months, they would 
soon so greatly increase in numbers as to become an intolerable 
nuisance. A rookery near a dwelling is undoubtedly a great acqui- 
sition, and the pleasant cawing of the birds confers a cheerfulness 
and general joyousness which no one would wish to dispense with. 
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It is in the month of March when the rooks set about the great 
business of building their nests, and then it is that those of the 
former year that have survived the storms of winter are repaired 
with much care and diligence. The new nests are, for the most part, 
added to the general stock by the young birds of the previous year. 
The nest is manufactured of ‘ large sticks, cemented with clay, mixed 
with tufts of grass, and is lined with roots. The eggs, four or five 
in number, are of a pale-green ground colour, blotted over with 
darker and lighter patches of yellowish and greenish brown; they 
vary much.’ By the middle of May, or at all events by the begin- 
ning of June, the young birds are fledged, and it is said that second 
broods are sometimes produced as late as November. The shooting 
commences as soon as the young birds are able to leave the nest ; 
and although it would be more sportsmanlike to shoot them only 
when strong enough to be on the wing, I fear that consideration 
does not universally weigh much among modern devotees of the 
sport. Sport, indeed, rook-shooting can scarcely be called, and yet 
it isa pleasant out-door amusement enough, as all who have enjoyed 
it will readily testify ; though it must be confessed that the perpetual 
star-gazing attitude of looking skyward for your game is calculated 
sometimes to cause giddiness and a ‘ crick’ of your neck. 

Before the young are hatched, the male bird sits alternately with 
the female upon the eggs, and roams abroad in quest of food only 
when his bride does not need to do so. This is an amicable do- 
mestic arrangement on the part of the rooks which is worthy of 
remark, and might be not unprofitably followed by some members of 
the human family. And this fostering care of the young does not end 
here; for after the birds are hatched, and have ventured forth from the 
nest, they may be observed sitting about its edge, awaiting in apparent 
unconcern the approach oftheir parent with their necessary food. 

The rook-shooting season commences, as before stated, as soon 
as the young birds are observed about the trees, and are popped at 
in every conceivable manner, ‘ with crossbow, boltbow, and arrow.’ 
But this cannot fairly be termed legitimate shooting; and as the birds 
soon gather sufficient strength to be on the wing—-so visibly, indeed, 
_ that in a very few days they may be observed hopping and flitting 
about from branch to branch—they may well be waited for until the 
shooting of them can claim some sort of merit. Besides, there is 
this danger in shooting rooks on the branch of a tree, that they 
sometimes ‘die hard,’ and, by driving their claws into the bark, 
will perish in that condition, and never find their way into your 
game-bag at all. There is no excuse for the sportsman’s shooting 
an old bird when any particularly wide-awake member of the feathery 
tribe comes within gunshot range. He generally keeps circling about 
high in air, or takes himself off altogether ; for the young birds may 
always be distinguished from the old ones, both by the peculiarity 
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of their ‘ caw’ as well as by their greater squareness of tail. But 
the shooting of an old rook is a very rare occurrence; and when @ 
raid is made upon their colony, they exercise a wise discretion in 
keeping out of harm’s way as much as possible. 

There are differences of opinion as to the best gun or other in- 
strument to be used in rook-shooting, but there can be no doubt that 
the Rook and Rabbit Rifle made for the gun-trade by Messrs. W. and 
C. Scott and Son, of Birmingham, is emphatically the best for the pur- 
pose. With this weapon the general sportsman may have most useful 
rifle-practice. ‘ They are assailed,’ says Blaine, ‘ with the crossbow, 
the boltbow, or with the bow and arrow, which, making little disturb- 
ance, does not injure the rookery, and finds practice for the younger 
as well as more experienced sportsman. The air-gun still finds favour 
in some eyes, but it requires caution and much experience in the 
user.’ But these remarks were written many years ago, and it must 
be remembered that these instruments of destruction were principally 
employed in firing at the sitting birds. 

In the Every-Day Book there is a curious account of the London 
rooks as follows: ‘Some years ago there were several large elm- 
trees in the college garden behind the Ecclesiastical Court, Doctors’ 
Commons, in which a number of rooks had taken up their abode, 
forming in appearance a sort of convocation of aerial ecclesiastics. 
A young gentleman who lodged in an attic, and was their close neigh- 
bour, frequently entertained himself with thinning this covey of black 
game by means ofa crossbow. On the opposite side lived a curious 
old civilian, who observing from his study that the rooks often dropped 
senseless from their perch—or, as it may be said, without using a 
figure, ‘‘ hopped the twig,”’ making no sign, nor any sign being made 
to his vision to account for the phenomenon—set his wits to work 
to consider the cause. It was probably during a profitless time of 
peace, and the doctor, having plenty of leisure, weighed the matter 
over and over, till he was at length fully satisfied that he had made a 
great ornithological discovery, that its promulgation would give wings 
to his fame, and that he was fated, by means of these rooks, to say, 

“ Volito vivus per ora virum.” 
His goosequill and foolscap were quickly in requisition, and he ac- 
tually wrote a treatise, stating circumstantially what he himself had 
seen, and in conclusion giving it as the settled conviction of his mind 
that rooks were subject to the falling sickness.’ 

Certainly rook-shooting is a very enjoyable diversion, and to be 
a member of a rook-shooting party, where the birds are very plen- 
tiful, is always an agreeable manner of spending a day. And the 
pleasure of discussing the pie is enhanced, when its contents are the 
produce of one’s own prowess or that of one’s friends. 

It is advisable in rook-shooting—a pastime in which considerable 
quantities of birds are sometimes shot—to provide yourself with a 
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capacious sack or a particularly well-lined game-bag. It is by no 
means necessary that you should carry it yourself, or that you should 
incommode the free action of your limbs with such an accoutrement ; 
but it will be found serviceable at the end of the day, and is much 
better as a deposit for dead rooks than the pockets of your coat, 
supposing them to be sufficiently capacious for your necessities. 
Experienced rook-shooters take very good care not to put their game 
into their coat-pockets. ‘The burnt child fears the fire ;’ and the 
rook-shooter who has once been guilty of the folly of pocketing rooks 
is not likely again to commit so egregious an error. If you should 
do so, you may, on your return home from your shooting, become 
unpleasantly aware of the presence of innumerable small insects, 
which are by no means popular and very decidedly troublesome. 

I might give any number of anecdotes about the sagacity of the 
rooks, and make this paper extend to any length. They would 
perhaps be highly instructive as well as amusing, but would hardly 
be appropriate to the pages of a magazine. The great charm of 
rook-shooting is, that its enjoyment does not entail the expense of 
a game certificate; and as there are many rookeries in the country, 
almost any man of ordinary respectability may be able to have a day’s 
rook-shooting during the season. Of course rooks are not game, 
but rook-shooting comes fairly under the catalogue of field sports. 
‘The plan now proposed,’ says Sydney Smith, ‘is to undersell the 
poacher, which may be successful or unsuccessful; but the threat 
is, if you attempt this plan there will be no game; and if there is 
no game, there will be no country gentlemen. We deny every part 
of this enthymeme ; the last proposition as well as the first. We 
really cannot believe that all our country mansions would be deserted, 
although no game was to be found in their neighbourhood. Some 
come into the country for health, some for quiet, for agriculture, for 
economy, from attachment to family estates, from love of retirement, 
from the necessity of keeping up provincial interests, and from a vast 
variety of causes. Partridges and pheasants, though they form nine- 
tenths of human motives, still leave a small residue, which may be 
classed under some other head.’ 

Many years ago the rooks at Treworgey, near Liskeard in Corn- 
wall, grew to such an alarming state of prosperity that a general 
raid was instituted for their wholesale destruction, and free permis- 
sion was given to the sportsmen of that consistently liberal little 
town to enjoy a thorough day’s shooting at them. They accepted 
the invitation con amore, and, not content with shooting whole 
sacks full of the rooks, these ruffians wound up their day’s pleasure 
by firing off their remaining stock of powder and shot at the nests 
in the deer-park. So effectually did they riddle the branches of the 
trees and destroy the nests, that not a single rook has ever been 
tempted to build in those trees since. SIRIUS. 





THE RED LANCER 


BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, AUTHOR OF ‘THE TANGLED SKEIN,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘O ladies, beware of a false young knight 
Who loves, and he rides away.’ 


‘Can you give me ten minutes in my room, Fanny dear, before you 
dress for dinner ?’ 

‘Gracious, child! how you startle one! So like poor mamma. 
Her very tone. Don’t you remember that we had always to “ give 
her ten minutes’’ when we were to be scolded ?’ 

‘I don’t think I ever arrived at that dignity. You forget that I 
was hardly out of the nursery when poor mamma died. J was always 
scolded on the spot.’ 

‘Much the more satisfactory plan for both sides. It spares the 
victim the agonies of suspense, and it dees not allow the grievance 
to cool. Scold me at once, Gerty, and have it over.’ 

‘ Scold you; I could scarcely do that. I only want to speak to 
you seriously about something.’ 

‘A distinction without a difference. Children are ‘‘ scolded” 
and grown people spoken to “ seriously ;”’ but it comes to the same 
thing. There is even a way of putting grown people in the corner 
if one only knows how. Go on, dearie, I’m ready.’ And the speaker 
folded her pretty arms, and looked so absurdly demure, that ‘ speak- 
ing seriously’ was out of the question. 

They were sisters, these two fair women, who stood in the recess 
of an oriel window, whilst the red sun went down one breezy autumn 
day in the old country. It was not so long ago, as it seemed to the 
elder, since little Gerty had cried to be let sit up and see her in her 
ball dress; and now the whilom ‘little Gerty’ (born Clanvyse) was 
a wife and a mother, and chaperoned Lady Fanny (still Clanvyse) 
to those festive gatherings of which she was still an ornament, 
though not disqualified, according to the dismal classic decree, from 
dancing attendance in a warmer climate upon those animals whose 
antics sometimes amuse us at the Zoo. Lady Gerty, whom that 
fair domain called mistress, as far as eye could see, was not to be 
compared in physical beauty to her sister; but O, the perversity of 
man! She was snapped up in her very first season by the best 
parti in the county, though he was a commoner ; and here she was, 
told to ‘ go on,’ and ‘ speak seriously’ to her dead father’s elder child. 

Was it the fault of us ‘lords of the creation,’ as we call our- 
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selves, that Lady Fanny remained unwedded? Truth to tell, it was 
not. She had refused two very promising offers, and she had suffered 
herself to be led into a most unpromising flirtation, the results of 
which are to be recorded in these pages. A man who, as the story 
went, had been struck out of his father’s will, who had undoubtedly 
quarrelled with his elder brother, who possessed four hundred a year, 
beside his pay as a captain of Lancers, spent two thousand, and owed 
twenty, cannot be said to be otherwise than supremely ‘ detri- 
mental’ when the lady from whom he has kept off all other suitors 
has her face for her fortune. And it was for such a man that Lady 
Fanny Clanvyse had remained Lady Fanny Clanvyse for four seasons. 

There had been no engagement—nothing that the parties most 
interested considered as anything like an engagement. The Red 
Lancer hated ladies’ society as a rule, but he rode with Lady Fanny 
in the Row, and with no one else. He hated balls and dancing as 
a rule; but he would drop in after supper, and whirl her off in a galop, 
to the disgust of abandoned partners. And he danced with no one 


else. There was not much in this, but it set people talking; and - 


when people talk, you know what follows. .Lady Fanny was foolish 
enough, but not half so foolish as her friends made her out to be. 
Had they known what passed in a certain dimly-lit conservatory, 
where the air was heavy with the aroma of flowers, and the silence 
made musical by the plash of a hidden fountain; where, heaven 
knows how, those ungloved hands met; where for one mad, happy 
moment he drew her to his side, and the touch of lips thrilled them 


both to the heart’s core—there would have been an awful scandal; — 


but no one was there to tell. 

Was the Red Lancer a scoundrel? I never was good at ethics, 
and decline to argue the point from what is, no doubt, the proper 
point of view. D’Arcy Melville was one of those men who are morally 
incapable of saying ‘no’ to a friend, or of thinking ‘no’ to them- 
selves when it would deny them a pleasure. He had no more hope 
of marrying Lady Fanny than he had of paying his debts; but had 
he known that the moment in which he pressed that golden head 
to his bosom, and touched those trembling lips, must be his last on 
earth, he would not have drawn back. The spell was on him, but not 
the spell of passion. . Let us do him this justice. If you know that 
a man can become weak and tender at the touch of a half-yielded 
hand, and lose in the soft contact all that is gross in man’s nature, 
reverencing what he makes his own, you can understand what I 
mean. If you do not, it is no earthly use my attempting to explain. 
This for male creatures. To women I say nil. They will feel for 
poor Lady Fanny in their hearts, though of course wild horses would 
not tear from them a public avowal that a lady who was kissed in a 
conservatory by one who was not to be her husband could be any- 
thing but ‘ dreadful’ in the highest degree. 
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When Lady Fanny woke next morning, and realised that it was 
not a dream, she was very happy. D’Arcy Melville paced his room 
all night, and slept not. His elder brother, a delicate boy, had 
been kept at home and toadied, whilst he went to a public school 
and was bullied. They never got on together. They had nothing 
in common, not even their parents’ love; for D'Arcy, the handsome 
scapegrace, was the darling of both. And he would have been well- 
to-do in the world—extravagant as he was—but for an alteration 
in a codicil, intended only to alter an unimportant legacy, but which 
had the effect of revoking the will. Hence the amiable story that 
his father had disinherited him. No one intimate with the truth 
supposed that the new Sir Claud Melville would shirk the well- 
known wishes of his sire; and indeed he made up his little narrow 
mind to fulfil them, but he expressed his intention in such offensive 
terms, and made it dependent upon such unbrotherly conditions, 
that the Red Lancer threw his letter into the fire, and left it un- 
answered. This was before the conservatory scene we wot of; and 
one of the first thoughts that crossed D’Arcy’s troubled brain as he 
paced his room that night was, that he had been a fool. Ah, dear 
ones, so itis! For you, the first kiss of love opens happy vistas of 
what you will be. For us, too often it raises the veil of the past, 
and bitter memories of what we have been mock us amidst its thrills. 

What could a Red Lancer with four hundred a year, and owing 
twenty thousand, do? Go to the altar vid the Bankruptcy Court, 
and take a ten-roomed house in Camberwell? Hardly. Write to 
Lady Fanny, and say that it was all a mistake? Hardly. Brave it 
out, and rely upon the common sense of her family to supply an ex- 
cuse for retreat? No. He loved her, and with all his faults he 
was aman. He had not many ideas, and the first and the last was 
to do that before Lady Fanny which he would have scorned to do 
before an army in position—viz. to run away, and leave things to 
come to rights somehow. He had great faith in things coming right 
somehow. Once he had lost eleven thousand upon a Derby, and 
pulled it all back on the Ascot Cup. ‘ Double your stake and go 
on,’ had been his maxim on many a board of green cloth, and his 
luck had turned. How things were to come right about Lady Fanny, 
he did not stop to inquire. 

He was one of her Majesty’s hard bargains, this Red Lancer. 
He passed most of his time on leave. There were some who pre- 
tended that the regiment did not. degenerate during his repeated 
absences. They were jealous of the favours he received, perhaps. He 
got six months, and left for Norway in the yacht of his friend Watt 
Severn. Before he had caught his tenth salmon, the fashionable world 
was informed through its favourite organ that a marriage was on the 
tapis between the Marquis of Weybridge and Lady Fanny Clanvyse, 
the lovely and accomplished daughter of the late Earl Bridgetown. 
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Now, when a gentleman is told that his lady loves and will marry 
him, it is not, I am given to understand, unusual for some such 
passage as took place in that dim conservatory between Lady Fanny 
and the Red Lancer to follow. Sometimes the two operations are 
performed simultaneously ; and there are even instances in which 
their order is reversed without offence. But for a gentleman to kiss 
and run away! Fie upon him! If he had called next day, made a 
clean breast of his position, and asked poor Fanny to forgive and 
forget him, he would have been forgiven ; but it would have cost her 
a hard struggle to forget. As it was, the course of true love ran 
smooth with the noble Marquis, as it should run with a man of three- 
and-twenty, who had a castle in Scotland, a park in the shires, a 
place in Wales, a mansion in Belgrave-square, and about fifty pounds 
a waking hour to spend. It ran with the Red Lancer—vwell, as it 
should run with a man who runs away. 

Having made these necessary explanations, return we to the 
two ladies. It is not so easy to ‘speak seriously’ to your elder sister, 
even when she tells you she is ready. Gerty was rather taken aback. 
She preferred to have it out, as she first proposed, in her room; in 
the first place, because she had not made up her mind how to begin; 
and in the second, because baby was there. Baby, the crown of 
her matronhood, would help her to be serious. In presence of that 
morsel of humanity, half smothered in lace and pink flannel, she 
could feel like a general dictating terms at the head of a victorious 
army. But Fanny knew the advantage of fighting upon neutral 
ground, and declined the combat otherwise than at the present time 
and place. Then Gerty told her that the Red Lancer had not only 
come back and rejoined his regiment at the town, not ten miles 
distant, but that her (Gerty’s) husband, who knew about as much 
of London scandal as a foxhound, had invited him to shoot next 
week, and, ‘O Fanny dear,’ she said, ‘if there was anything between 
you that could make Weybridge unhappy, confide in me, and let us 
see what can be done.’ 

‘ There was not anything, as you call it, between us.’ 

‘ Fanny, when I told you he had returned, you went deadly pale, 
and now your cheeks are burning. Truth, Fanny, truth; you did 
like—you did love D’Arcy Melville once ?’ 

‘ Well, I did—there !’ 

‘Then there is one of two things to be done. I must either 
get Philip to put him off, or you must go to the Thraytons; you 
know they have been boring you to visit them.’ 

‘You dear serious old Gerty, with your ‘‘ one of two things,” 
don’t you see that there is what those dreadful people in Parliament 
call a third course, which is to stand my ground, and let this brave 
sabreur see that whatever I was foolish enough to think of him, I 
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am cured now- We shall have to meet sooner or later, and it is 
just as well to bell the cat at once.’ 

‘Fanny, Fanny, you are imprudent !’ 

‘Gerty, Gerty, you are a goose!’ 

If baby had been there, Gerty would have resented being called 
@ goose. 

‘ Besides,’ continued the elder sister, ‘ only consider what the 
man would think if I am to shirk him; putting him off is out of the 
question, as that would involve telling Philip.’ 

‘ You haven’t a better friend in the world than my husband,’ said 
Gerty proudly. 

‘I know, dear; but you must admit that in such a case as this 
he would act like an amiable bull in a china-shop, and bring us all 
to grief, with the kindest and best intentions.” 

And indeed discretion was not one of Philip Bouchier’s many vir- 
tues. Big of heart as he was stalwart of body, there would have been 
trouble with the Red Lancer had he known one-half his misdeeds, 
and this would have been sadly compromising to his sister-in-law. 

‘ Have you told Weybridge ?’ asked the defeated one, after a pause. 

‘Told him what ?’ 

‘ Why, that there was—that you and Captain Melville—you know 
what I mean, Fanny, so don’t try to put me out by looking so ab- 
surdly innocent.’ 

‘I have not mentioned Captain Melville’s name to Lord Wey- 
bridge, and I do not mean to do so.’ 

‘Is that fair ?’ 

‘What on earth would you have me tell him? Did you tell 
Philip of every man who flirted with you ?’ 

‘No one ever flirted with me, Fanny.’ 

‘You did not give them time. Seriously there is nothing to 
tell, so make your dear little mind happy.’ 

But Gerty was not happy. There was a dash of recklessness 
in her sister’s manner that she did not like. 

‘ Perhaps,’ she added, coming back to the charge, ‘he would 
not come if he knew you were here—for his own sake.’ 

‘For his own sake!’ repeated Fanny, opening wide her great 
violet, eyes. 

‘Exactly. If he still cares for you, to see Weybridge spooning 
as he does would not be pleasant.’ 

‘I don’t intend that it shall be,’ said the Lady Fanny. 


Cuapter II. 


VZ VICTIS. 


I rHnk that’ the wise little matron was right when she said 
perhaps the Red Lancer would not come if he knew he should meet 
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his old love. That sort of meeting is more embarrassing for a 
man than a woman. The man, you see, has to begin—has to say 
or do something to show that he is, or is not, sulky ; or is, or is 
not, glad; or is, or is not, utterly indifferent about it. The lady 
has only to retire into that much-neglected but strong citadel, si- 
lence, to baffle or provoke explanations, just as it may suit her. 
When—driving himself in the dog-cart that had been sent for him 
to the station—Captain D’Arcy Melville passed the croquet-ground, 
and received a merry little nod from the golden head which for a 
moment had nestled on his heart in that fatal conservatory, he was 
so troubled in his mind, that he drove into a flower-bed, dropped his 
cigar into his lap, and burned a big hole in his trousers. 

Was it possible that his flight was not understood, or, if un- 
derstood, unresented? More strange still, was it possible that the 
conduct which led to his flight was not understood, or, if understood, 
unresented? He hated himself for harbouring such a thought ; yet 
there was the outraged damsel patching the broken turf with her 
mallet, and chaffing—actually chaffing—him for his awkwardness. 
Why had he not let the groom drive? she asked. And forsix months he 
had been eating his heart in remorse for the wrong he had done her! 

Yes ; the dashing soldier, the boon companion, the keen sports- 
man, who was to have been the life and soul of that yachting party, 
turned out a bore—as is every man in love. A pair of sweet violet 
eyes haunted him, sometimes sad and dim with tears, sometimes 
flashing with scorn ; and he had come home more in love than ever. 
Talk of first love! ‘ the maiden passion for a maid,’ as the Laureate 
has it; that is milk-and-water in comparison with the strong self- 
accusing, self-tormenting passion of a man whose heart, hardened 
by contact with such society as the Red Lancer had affected, is 
touched by the love of a pure woman. Often and often had he as- 
sured himself that the best thing he had to live for was to see those 
dear eyes undimmed by sorrow, unlit by anger; to know that he 
was forgiven, and she was happy. What he saw on the croquet 
lawn, and was told later on in the smoking-room, ought to have af- 
forded him supreme satisfaction ; but it didn’t. 

She was engaged to the Marquis of Weybridge. She introduced 
the Red Lancer to her future lord without a tremble in her voice or 
a blush upon her cheek. She called him D’Arcy, as heretofore ; 
she questioned him about his voyage to Norway, and observed how 
jolly it must have been! She said she would make Weybridge take 
her to Norway next year, and would D’Arcy come too, and show them 
the way ? Never did fair lady seem more bright and gay; and her 
future lord noticed with delight that those attentions’ which Lady 
Gerty had called his ‘ spooning’ were suddenly accepted much more 
graciously than they had been. 

I am sorry to be obliged to speak evil of dignities, but truth 
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compels me to state that the most noble the Marquis of Weybridge 
was a cub,—an unlicked cub. Left an orphan when almost a baby, 
he had been taught by a long line of toadies that he was to be the 
greatest man of his day, without the least trouble to himself. He 
grew up overbearing, ignorant, and—TI say it with bated breath of 
a peer of the realm—vulgar. Many a mother of marriageable daugh- 
ters found this out when his engagement to a portionless damsel, 
three years his senior, was made public. 

Now, however sincere a man may be in wishing happiness to the 
woman he loves but cannot marry, it is asking too much to expect 
him to like her more fortunate suitor. Under no circumstances 
could Lord Weybridge and Captain Melville have got on well toge- 
ther ; but in an evil hour the noble Marquis, who set up for a wit, 
and could not get on without a butt, elected the grave and silent 
Lancer to that honourable post, and took the inevitable consequences. 
Never was man so thoroughly ‘ sat upon,’ and never was man so 
happily ignorant of the fact. 

One day, having parried a clumsy assault with a few quiet cut- 
ting words, the Red Lancer happened to catch Lady Fanny’s eye, 
and thenceforward he never replied. 

Poor Lady Fanny! The part she had assumed, the part that 
had promised such gratification to her wounded pride, was becoming 
cruelly hard to play, because she had played it so successfully. It 
is very nice to see your arrows’ go plump, one after another, into 
the ‘gold,’ but suppose that gold is the breast of a man you have not 
ceased to love, and the echo of the first dull thud tells you that he 
has not ceased to love you, what then? Patient and pale the Red 
Lancer took his punishment, remained and took it; ‘for,’ thought 
he, ‘it will do me good.’ He had not the wit to perceive the truth. 
He found, unknown to him, an ally in Lady Gerty. 

‘You know I don’t like Captain Melville,’ that lady observed 
to her sister, ‘ but I think you are too hard on him. Surely Wey- 
bridge is rude enough without your help.’ 

‘I am not rude, Gerty.’ 

‘No, you are worse—cuttingly polite. Has he ever referred 
to the past ?’ 

‘ Never, and he never will.’ 

‘I wonder he stays on. He scarcely ever shoots; he doesn’t 
make himself agreeable to any one, and I’m sure people do not 
make themselves particularly agreeable to him—poor fellow !’ 

‘I won’t have him called ‘‘ poor fellow,”’ Gerty.’ 

‘I say that because he is evidently ill. Don’t you think he 
looks much older ?’ 

‘ We all look. older as we get old.’ 

‘You know what I mean, Fanny.’ 

‘He smokes too many cigars. He mopes about the grounds 
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all day, and smokes; I hate a man who mopes. Why can’t he hit 
back at me, as he used to hit back at Weybridge?’ cried Fanny 
petulantly, stamping her little foot. 

‘Perhaps he doesn’t think it worth while,’ replied the young 
matron ; and sothe conversation ended, but it left its sting. -Fanny 
did not require her sister to tell her that her old lover was looking 
haggard and older, and O, how courteous and noble he was! He 
did not ‘hit back’ at the noisy bumptious Marquis now. One little 
look which said, ‘ It pains me to see the man who is to be my hus- 
band so put down,’ and he had lowered his arms. The aggressor’s 
blows fell with impunity. ‘For my sake, for my sake!’ mused poor 
Fanny; ‘0, if he would only call me a little heartless beast, and box 
my ears!’ 


The shooters were sometimes honoured by an invitation to the 
ladies’ five-o’clock tea, and on one of these occasions Lord Wey- 
bridge burst out with, 

‘ O, you fellows, come here and see my new smoking-cap.’ 

Lady Fanny was embroidering one of those useful articles, and 
perhaps she had begun it as a present to her future lord, but she 
did not like his claiming it as his own before presentation in this 
confident style, so she said, ‘ Who told you it was for you ?’ 

‘No one; but of course it is.’ 

‘I don’t know that.’ 

‘I know it is not for any one else,’ he replied harshly, with a 
look on his face that Fanny had not seen there before, and which 
made her shiver. 

‘ How do you know it is not for a fancy fair ?’ 

‘If it is, Pll buy it if it cost a thousand. So it will be mine all 
the same.’ 

‘I wish you would not talk so much about your money,’ she 
said in a low voice, bending over her work ; ‘ it isn’t good form.’ 

‘Wait till you have the spending of some of it. You'll find it 
deuced good form then; ha, ha, ha! Come, let me try it on;’ and 
he held out his hand for the cap. 

‘I tell you it is not—that is, perhaps it is not for you.’ 

‘ How comes the ‘‘ perhaps”’ ?’ 

‘I will tell you. Philip says he wants a big bag to-morrow, as 
he has promised to send away alot ofgame. So this cap of honour’ 
(holding it coquettishly to the light) ‘is to be the prize for the best 
sportsman. In those dear olden times it would have been given to 
the champion who killed most giants and enchanters, and rescued 
most damsels in distress, but in this degenerate age it will be the 
property of him who slays most partridges.’ 

‘Then again I say it will be mine, for I’m the best shot here,’ 
said his modest lordship. 
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‘That you certainly are not,’ interrupted bluff Philip Bouchier, 
who had overheard the loud boast. 

‘ O, I give in to you; you’re always at it. I spoke of your guests.’ 

‘ Melville is out and out the best shot here.’ 

‘ Why, he gives up at twelve o’clock, and loafs off to a farmhouse 
to drink cider.’ 

‘ That proves that he doesn’t care much for shooting, but not that 
he isn’t a good shot.’ 

The subject was brought up again after dinner, when the Red 
Lancer was present. 

‘I don’t see exactly how the thing is to be decided,’ he said. 

‘Sorry for you,’ replied the Marquis. ‘ The prize is for the best 
shot; any fool can count the bag.’ 

‘It does not follow that he who kills most birds is the best shot.’ 

‘I suppose you’d have it go to whoever kills least. You'd be 
all right then—ha, ha, ha!’ roared the Marquis. 

‘A man,’ continued the Red Lancer, ‘ goes out with three guns 
and two keepers to load for him—’ . 

‘ Meaning me,’ interrupted the Marquis. 

‘He fires away a hundred cartridges haphazard, and he bags 
thirty brace,’ pursued Melville, taking no notice of the interruption. 
‘Another carries and loads his own piece, and kills, say, twenty, 
with fifty shots—which is the better sportsman ?’ 

‘I don’t see why a man shouldn’t have extra guns and loaders 
if he can afford them ; if he can’t, so much the worse for him,’ was 
his lordship’s sulky reply. 

‘Exactly,’ said Captain Melville, a little bitterly; ‘ that is the 
rule everywhere—so much the worse for the poor man.’ 

‘ But I will have you all start equal,’ said Lady Fanny. ‘I’m 
sure it is very unfair to have three guns. Isn’t it, Philip? Do you 
like three guns ?’ 

‘No, dear, but—’ 

‘ Then if you don’t, no one shall—at least, not to-morrow. Say 
they shall not, Gerty.’ 

‘O, I will have nothing to do with it; I only want plenty of 
game,’ replied the lady of the house. ‘I’ve promised at least fifty 
brace, and I’m a lost woman if they are not forthcoming.’ 

‘Then, as I give the prize, I shall make the rules. You are 
each to have one gun and one cartridge.’ 

Everybody laughed. 

‘ That will provide a magnificent bag of two brace and a half, if 
none of them miss,’ said Philip. 

‘ How tiresome you are! Well, how many cartridges do you 
each want ?’ 

‘Say fifty.’ 

‘ Well, whoever shoots away his fifty quickest—will that do ?’ 
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‘Hardly. Look here, Fan; you make the cap, and I'll settle 
the rules,’ said her brother-in-law. 

*O yes, do.’ 

‘All right. We toss up for beats; every man carries and loads 
his own gun, and has fifty cartridges to begin with; whoever kills 
most birds with least shots wins the prize. Is that fair ?’ 

All agreed that it was. 

‘ Fifty cartridges isn’t enough,’ observed the Marquis. 

‘If any one wants more he can have them, but you are all on 
your honour to declare how many you have expended. Now, who 
enters? You, Weybridge, of course.’ 

“0, of course.’ 

‘And you, Burbidge and Nelson ?’ 

‘I don’t mind,’ said each. 

‘ Melville, you'll go in ?’ 

‘What for ?’ 

‘Why, Lady Fanny’s prize. Haven’t you been listening ?’ 

‘No; not to what you have been saying lately.’ 

‘Never mind; I'll answer for you. You do go in, and Colonel 
Smart makes the fifth, all told.’ 

‘ And yourself six,’ said Lady Fanny. 

‘O, I don’t care to enter,’ replied the host. 

‘Then I withdraw the prize,’ said the lady quickly. 

She thought she had got out of a scrape rather cleverly by in- 
venting the prize myth, but that look of her future lord, full of threat 
and jealousy, troubled her. She knew what a thorough sportsman 
her brother-in-law was, and hoped that he would relieve her of all 
difficulty by winning. Why had he forced the Red Lancer in? It 
was so like Philip—always blundering with the very best intentions. 

‘ Besides,’ she continued, ‘ I don’t like odd numbers. You never 
go all together, and how can you divide five fairly?’ 

‘True for you, Fan. Well, I'll go in.’ 

‘And do your best? I will have no favour.’ 

‘ And do my best. What a little tyrant itis!’ the Squire replied, 
laughing. 


When the ladies were about to retire for the night, Lord Wey- 
bridge took his fiancée apart, and said : 

‘I daresay you think this freak of yours very charming, young 
lady ; but don’t repeat it, that’s all.’ 

‘Look here, Henry. This is the second time you have given 
me that glance, and spoken in that tone of voice. To use your own 
words, don’t repeat it, that’s all.’ 

‘I am sorry my looks and tones don’t suit you. Is there any- 
thing else you have to complain of?’ he asked, with a sneer. 

‘Yes, there is. I don’t like your being so—what they call 
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** bumptious” with everybody. There is not a man in the house to 
whom you are commonly civil; and as to your conduct towards 
Captain Melville—’ 

‘ Well, let’s have it. What about my conduct to Captain Melville?’ 

‘It is simply ungentlemanly,’ she replied, with heightened colour 
and sparkles in her violet eyes. 

‘So! you are going to make yourself that fellow’ s champion ?’ 

‘He needs no champion.’ 

‘A supercilious beggar! I hate him.’ 

‘So it seems.’ 

‘Yes; and I intend to let it seem a good bit more before I’m 
done with him. As we are on likes and dislikes, is it true what I 
heard to-day, that he used to be playing the fool with you ?’ 

‘A question so elegantly put demands consideration, Lord Wey- 
bridge. To-morrow I shall be delighted to answer it, and any others 
that your good taste may lead you to put.’ 

‘Come, Fanny, don’t be cross. Good-night. Shake hands.’ 

She let him take her hand, and, but for his coarse nature, he 
would have felt how cold it was, and how it trembled. 


Cuapter III. 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


Tue portentous day that was to see the great shooting-match 
for Lady Fanny’s gift dawned pretty much as other days have 
dawned. The competitors tossed for beats and companions, and all 
the luck was with the noble Marquis. Not only was the best beat 
but the worst shot assigned to him, whilst the Red Lancer was paired 
with Philip Bouchier, whose eye there was no chance of ‘ wiping’ 
when single birds got up. Every man was placed upen his honour 
as to the number of cartridges he used, and they were all to meet 
for lunche6n at a certain wood where the beats joined. A little boy 
—Willie Burbidge, son and heir of one of the competitors—begged 
hard to be allowed to follow, and see the sport; and thanks to the 
intercession of the Red Lancer, who was very popular with children, 
his prayer was partly granted. He was to come out with the 
luncheon-cart, and ‘I say, Captain Melville,’ pleaded this preco- 
cious sportsman, ‘if you ask William, he’d let me drive where the 
road is straight, and there isn’t anything coming along.’ 

I do not know if William was complaisant. Perhaps he was 
not; for the luncheon-cart arrived safely and to its time, when the 
following state of the poll was declared : 


Lord Weybridge . . ° ‘ - head with 31 cartridges. 
Mr. Burbidge . ° ‘ ° 28 ms 

Mr. Philip Bouchier . . - 
Captain Melville ‘ . 

Sir Charles Nelson . 

Colonel Smart 
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From which it will appear that the principals had been shooting very 
steadily. The noble Marquis had the heaviest bag, but the lightest 
pouch ; Philip Bouchier had missed five shots, and the Red Lancer 
three. He would have had one more bird but for an accident. 

Now the noble Marquis, with his habit of shooting with three 
guns and two loaders, was wont to expend a good deal of powder 
and shot upon the ambient air. He had ‘wiped the eye’ of his 
companion on several occasions, and had rarely missed himself. On 
the whole, he flattered himself that he had done splendidly. He 
was not pleased, therefore, to find that he was only one bird to the 
good over the man whose capacity as a gunner he had so often sneered 
at. ‘I wouldn’t give a curse,’ he observed with his usual good taste, 
‘ for a fellow who draws only where he is sure—he’d make a good 
gamekeeper, that’s all.’ His lordship was pleased to make himself 
disagreeable in other ways, and took, perhaps, rather more curacoa 
than was good for him. 

When luncheon was over, and they had lit their cigars, little 
Willie Burbidge sidled up to the Red Lancer, and whispered, 

‘I say, give us a cartridge.’ 

‘ What for ?’ 

‘To make a devil.’ 

(A devil, dear ladies, is a sort of humble firework much esteemed 
by small boys. You get some gunpowder, wet it, and pinch it up 
into the form of a pastile. When dry, you light the point, and it 
fizzes away, throwing out sparks which generally fall upon your 
clothes and burn them. For this reason there is sometimes a dif- 
ference of opinion between juveniles and their parents and guardians 
as to the use of this pyrotechnic.) 

‘T'll give you one when we get home,’ said the Red Lancer. 

‘O, but I want it now,’ persisted the boy. 

‘Then want must be your master, sonny; cartridges are valuable 
to-day—stop, though; I think I can let you have one after all,’ 
pursued the good-natured soldier, bethinking himself of the accident 
before mentioned, by which he had lost the chance of killing a part- 
ridge; ‘one that missed fire.’ 

‘What does that mean ?’ 

‘ Wouldn’t go off—here it is.’ 

‘But then it is no use,’ pleaded Willie, accepting it with indif- 
ference. 

‘No use to me,’ Melville replied, rising and taking up his gun. 


‘May I venture to inquire,’ said Lord Weybridge, ‘ whether 
that absurd rule limiting us to fifty shots is to be persisted in ?’ 

‘No limit was fixed. We agreed to start with fifty; you can 
have as many more as you please. I shall draw another two dozen, 
and I advise you to do the same,’ answered his host. 
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‘ That reminds me,’ observed the Red Lancer, ‘ that one of mine 
missed fire. Of course I can have another ?’ 

‘O, of course,’ replied two or three voices. 

‘I don’t see that,’ Lord Weybridge broke in; ‘a miss is a miss, 
anyhow.’ 

‘ Well, it is not worth discussing,’ said Melville carelessly. 

‘I wonder why you mentioned it then,’ sneered the noble Mar- 
quis; ‘when men are on their honour there should be no hanky- 
panky.’ 

‘I am sorry I did mention it, but after that last observation I 
must persist. Do you remember, Bouchier, when we were doub- 
ling the hedgerow by the willows, and a single bird got up my side ?” 

‘Yes, you killed.’ 

‘ With my left-hand barrel; the first missed fire.’ 

‘ Well, then there is, of course, an end of the question, as you 
say so,’ replied the Squire. ‘ Here, Baker’ (this to the head-keeper), 
‘ give Captain Melville a cartridge, and don’t count it.’ 

‘So that he is to have fifty-one to our fifty ?’ said Lord Wey- 
bridge. 

‘I am sure that Captain Melville will return the miss fire if you 
wish it, my lord,’ replied his host; ‘ but really, amongst gentlemen—’ 

‘I haven’t. got it to return,’ said the Red Lancer, flushing 
slightly ; ‘ but if—’ 

The noble Marquis gave a long whistle, rose, and threw away 
his cigar. If he had said, ‘The man is a liar, and trying to cheat,’ 
he could not have expressed his meaning more clearly. The Red 
Lancer rose too, and sauntered away, merely observing, ‘I suppose 
you don’t want to begin again just yet.’ A few minutes afterwards 
he was seen walking with little Willie, and, as ill-luck would have 
it, they passed round the wood to a stile where Lord Weybridge 
had found a place to repose, enjoying another cigar. The Red 
Lancer had told the boy to ‘ run away like a good sonny ;’ and what 
passed was known only to the two men, until Melville was over- 
heard to say, in a loud voice, ‘ This is not to be endured, my lord. 
As you will have it—there!’ A sharp report followed, and the 
Marquis fell to the ground weltering in his blood! 


‘On purpose!’ cried Lady Fanny. ‘Shot him on purpose! O, 
impossible! D’Arcy—Captain Melville—do you hear what they 
say? Why are you silent? For Heaven’s sake, speak !’ 

‘There has been too much speaking already ; stand aside, dear,’ 
said her brother-in-law, ‘and let us pass. Asking questions will do 
no good now. Run on to the house and tell your sister. Will that 
doctor never come ?” 

Lady Fanny, walking in the park, had seen at a distance the 
return of the shooting-party much earlier than usual, and wondering 
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what it could be that was carried so carefully and slowly upon a 
hurdle, went out of her way to meet them. There she saw the man 
she was to marry stretched to all appearance dead, and heard that 
the man she loved had murdered him! 

Things looked very black for Captain D’Arcy Melville. 

‘He has killed me, the villain!—he has killed me,’ gasped 
Lord Weybridge, before he fainted with pain and loss of blood, and 
the former’s angry words, ‘As you will have it—there!’ spoken 
just before the shot, were terribly suggestive of premeditation. When 
the doctor had dressed the wound, and the general confusion and 
excitement had a little passed away, it was found that the Red 
Lancer had gone. Things looked blacker still. 

He had received (so he said in a hasty note he left for his host) 
an important telegram calling him at once to his brother. He would 
return in a day or two at the latest. Would they telegraph to him 
hourly, if there was danger, the condition of the wounded man ? 

Now the state of affairs between Captain Melville and his elder 
brother was pretty well known. Was this a time to run off about 
money differences? When had he received this ‘important tele- 
gram’? One of the servants stated that it had been given to him 
that morning. ‘ What! before we went out shooting?’ Yes, just as 
the Captain was leaving the house. Blacker and blacker! The 
business was not so pressing, then, as to stop his day’s -sport. 

At first, hearty Philip Bouchier would not hear a word against 
his friend. It was an accident; purely and simply an accident, such 
as had often happened in the shooting-field. But this sudden flight? 
Why, good heavens, common humanity should have made him stay 
and see if the poor fellow was to live or die! 

The wound was a frightful one, but not of itself mortal. Ima- 
gine a charge of shot going like a ball—as it would at a distance of 
only five yards—through a man’s shoulder. ‘ With his constitution 
he may pull round,’ said the doctors, ‘if kept perfectly quiet.’ But 
he would not be quiet. ‘Is that villain in custody?’ was his first 
question on regaining consciousness ; and the answer threw him into 
a state of anger that made the bleeding burst out afresh. Nothing 
short of the sight of a warrant for Captain Melville’s apprehension 
would quiet him. 

The shooting-party was broken up; the guests all left; and you 
may suppose that Philip Bouchier, his wife, and her sister had little 
time or heart to read newspapers; otherwise they would have read 
the following paragraph : 

‘ We regret to have to record the decease of Sir Claud Melville 
of Thorburn, well known and respected for his labours in connection 
with the education movement. The deceased gentleman was born 
in the year 1841, and was consequently in the prime of life. He 
died, after a few hours’ illness, at the family seat, and, we are glad 
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to add, was attended in his last moments by his only brother, Cap- 
tain D’Arcy Melville, who succeeds ‘to the baronetcy and estates.’ 

The first telegram sent to Thorburn ran : 

‘Wound not mortal. Come back.’ 

The second : 

‘No immediate danger. For your own sake, come back.’ 

This was followed by a letter in which Bouchier narrated what 
had passed with regard to the warrant, and added: ‘If you come 
back and stay here, it need not be enforced. For God’s sake, 
D’Arcy, come and face it out.’ 

When the third post arrived and brought no answer, honest 
Philip made a gesture of disgust, and said: ‘I give him up.’ Every 
one gave him up except Lady Fanny. 

‘I won’t believe him guilty,’ she pleaded; ‘ it is not in his nature 
to do such a thing. There is some horrible misunderstanding or 
accident somewhere. It’s no use asking me where or how—there 
és.’ She lost her high spirits and her good looks; she. grew thin 
and wan. 

‘ Poor thing, how she suffers for my lord!’ said the servants. 

‘I did not think you cared so much for him, dear,’ said her sister 
one day; ‘but, thank Heaven, the worst is over, and I daresay you 
will be allowed to see him in a day or two.’ 

Poor Fanny smiled—the ghost of her once sunny smile. I am 
bound to declare that it was not anxiety about Lord Weybridge which 
paled her fair cheek. 

With his bodily strength, the strength of the noble Marquis’s 
hatred for the Red Lancer, and his desire to prosecute him as a 
criminal, increased. There was no help for it now; the warrant 
had to be placed in the hands of the police for execution. Their 
first idea was to seek the accused at Thorburn. Yes; Sir D’Arcy 
had been there, but only for a few hours. He seemed terribly affected 
by his brother’s death ; quite ‘ dazed like,’ an old servant said. He 
had left the house on foot late at night, without any luggage. The 
funeral took place in his absence. No one knew what had become 
of him. The trained detectives soon got on his track. A gentle- 
man without a hat, who talked very wildly, had gone by the mail 
train to Fixby Junction ; and at the dismal hotel of that dismal place 
—a mere meeting of railways on a bleak moor in the north of Eng- 
land—they found the Red Lancer. Hiding from the law? Not 
quite! Burned up with brain-fever; raving so violently in his delirium 
that at times it took three strong men to hold him down on his bed. 
How long had he been there? ‘Well, it would be a fortnight come 
Tuesday. 


‘Have you noticed any change in Willie lately ?” Mrs. Burbidge 
asked her husband one night. 
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‘Yes, I have. He seems low and mopish. Can he be sicken- 
ing for any complaint ?’ 

‘Dr. Stevens saw him yesterday, and says there is nothing the 
matter. Let us go up and see him.’ 

So up they went; and although it was past dsm o'clock, Willie 
was awake, and there were marks of tears upon his face and little 
pillow. 

‘ Willie my man, don’t you feel well ?’ asked the father. 

‘I’m quite well, papa.’ 

‘But you’ve been crying.’ 

‘ Yes, papa.’ 

‘ And what has made you unhappy ?’ 

‘Nothing, papa.’ 

‘Come, come, Willie; that’s not true.’ 

‘ Well, papa, I was thinking of what a boy said to-day.’ 

‘ Tell me what he said.’ 

‘He said that Captain Melville was a bad man, and—and—de- 
served to be hanged,’ gasped Willie; ‘ and he’s not—he’s not—he’s 
not !” 

‘Hush, my darling! hush!’ said the mother, taking the little 
face, down which the tears were streaming, to her bosom. ‘ Hush, 
Willie !—Captain Melville was very kind to him, and he feels it, 
poor child,’ she added in a low voice to her husband.—‘ Don’t cry, 
Willie.’ 


“* IT must cry with you, mamma, but don’t tell. As for that boy,. 


when I’m big, if I don’t give it him!’ said the child, his eyes flash- 
ing through his tears. 

‘The best thing we can do, Willie, is not to talk about Captain 
Melville, or even think about him any more,’ said his father. 

*O, papa, why not ?” 

‘Because he has behaved very badly.’ 

‘He did not mean to hurt Lord Weybridge, papa.’ 

‘I hope he did not; anyhow, it is not for us to judge. But 
this he has done. He has shirked; he has not met his accusers 
like a man; he has not dared to stand out and tell the truth. That’s 
bad, Willie. Let it be a lesson to you, my boy. Never shirk. 
The worst of all cowardice is moral cowardice; that is, not daring 
to tell the truth.’ 

‘I will tell the truth, papa, I will.’ 

‘ That’s my own sonny!’ 

‘O, papa, don’t look at me like that, as—asifyoulovedme. I 
—I did it!’ 

‘ Willie !’ 

‘ Yes, papa, and I have shirked and hid the truth. 0, do for- 
give me, do!’ 

‘Have you been dreaming, my child ?’ 
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‘No, no; let me hide my face and tell. Mammie darling, put 
your arm round me—tight. I will be brave; I'll tell all.’ 

He sobbed so that it was some time before they could make out 
his story. It came to this. Captain Melville had given him a 
cartridge to make a devil, but said that it had missed fire. The 
boy, thinking that it would not serve his purpose, and eager for the 
sport he had in view, slyly changed that cartridge for one out of the 
keeper’s bag, which he put in his pocket. But after luncheon Cap- 
tain Melville had told him that he must return what he, the Captain, 
had given him, because the Marquis was making a fuss (so the Red 
Lancer put it) about the number of his shots. Willie, without 
dreaming of the consequences, reluctantly gave up his ill-gotten 
prize, and the next moment they met Lord Weybridge. ‘So you 
see, papa, he thought it was the bad one, and—and it went off,’ 
sobbed poor Willie. 

A fuller explanation was given by the Red Lancer when he re- 
gained his senses. ‘His lordship had doubted my word about the 
miss-fire, and when I got what I had every reason to think was the 
cartridge back from Willie, I showed it to him, and bade him judge 
for himself. He tossed it from him contemptuously, and said it 
had never been in a gun. And indeed it had not; but I had tried 
what I thought was it half-a-dozen times, and always with the same 
result, so that I did not examine it then. I told him that Thad 
tried it repeatedly, and asked if I should do so again. There are 
reasons why I did not want to quarrel with him, and I wished to 
convince him. He replied, ‘‘Any man who says that is a miss-fire 
is either a fool or a —.” I could not stand this. I said the words 
that have been repeated, ‘‘ As you will have it—there !” expecting 
to hear the dull click of the hammer as before ; and so confident it 
would be so, that I did not notice that the muzzle of the gun was 
towards him. I held it at my hip and pulled the trigger. You 
know the rest.’ 

‘ But the telegram ?’ 

‘Another mistake. When I asked for leave of absence, my 
colonel grumbled ; I had had so much, and there was to be an in- 
spection in a few days. I suggested that when the day was fixed 
he could telegraph for me, and I would join. Well, I thought that 
message was my summons, and I wanted to shoot, because—well, 
no matter now.’ 

* You wanted to win Fanny’s cap ?’ 

‘I did. Aman does not like to be sneered at about a thing he 
doesn’t do badly. If the message had been what I expected, andI 
had read it, Iwas bound to go. SolI put it in my pocket unopened, 
and only knew the truth when we came home.’ 

‘If you had only told us.’ 
‘Told you! Put yourself in my place. For aught I knewI had 
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just killed a man, and just learned that my brother was dying. He 
had not used me well, but he was my brother, and he repented at 
the last. Do you expect that a man, stunned as I was, could reason 
and think what to do? If my life had depended upon it, I could 
not have said a word when your sister appealed to me in the park. 
As soon as I’ closed my brother’s eyes I started to come back, and 
I would have come back, but I was struck down on the way. They 
thought I was drunk on the platform of the junction—I was mad, 
Bouchier, map!’ 

So every one was satisfied except the noble Marquis, who per- 
sisted in his own version: Willie was a little liar, the Red Lancer’s 
illness was alla sham. He so disgusted his hosts, that as soon as 
he was well enough to move, he received a hint to do so. With 
Lady Fanny, who had never swerved in her belief of Melville’s in- 
nocence, he was furious. 

‘I suppose, now the fellow’s got some money, you want to throw 
me over and marry him,’ he burst out one day. Lady Fanny re- 
plied, with great dignity, that her brother would answer that ques- 
tion ; and he did so with this result. The Marquis of Weybridge 
was left free to bestow his noble hand apon some other fair one. The 
Red Lancer went to church on a week-day for the first time in his 
life, and came out again with a lady, who looked very happy, on his 
arm, and bore the strongest possible resemblance to Lady Fanny 
(born Clanvyse). 

Some days before this event the following conversation took 
place : 

‘Do you know, D’Arcy, that you were a big goose ?’ 

‘ Admitted, lady mine, but what for ?’ 

‘To run away from me as you did.’ 

‘I could not have married you, Fan; I had almost nothing but ° 
my pay.’ 

‘Well 2’ 

‘ And I was in debt.’ 

‘ Well, we could have waited.’ 

‘You would have waited.’ 

‘A lifetime—I loved you.’ 

And, strange to say, though there was no conservatory. and no 
music and no fountain and no scent of flowers to bewitch them, 
his arm got round her, the fair head drooped upon his shoulder, and 
the four lips met, as they had met before, only for just one moment 
longer. 





THE SHAH AT HOME IN 1716 


THERE is something very pleasant and refreshing in taking up an 
old book of travels. One doesn’t lay oneself out for a sort of intel- 
lectual wrestling-match, prepared to deal with stiff physical ethno- 
logical and philolegical problems, as when one attacks a scientific 
traveller’s book at the present day. On the contrary, we expect to 
be pleasantly entertained and amused, as in the company of an old- 
fashioned gossiping man of the world, hoping to catch some glimpses 
ofthe manners and customs of foreign parts lang syne, but not look- 
ing to acquire much exact knowledge thereby. 

Such a restful book is that of John Bell of Antermony in Scot- 
land, entitled Travels from St. Petersburg in Russia to divers parts 
of Asia, printed for the author at Glasgow by Robert and Andrew 
Foulis, printers to the University, 1768. It is published by sub- 
scription, and among its subscribers—some five hundred noblemen 
and gentlemen, more or less distinguished—are numbered Alexan- 
der Boswell of Auchinlech, the father, we suppose, of the biographer 
of Johnson, and the ever-illustrious Adam Smith. But the diary and 
notes from which the book is compiled are of a much earlier date. 

In good Queen Anne’s days, that is, in the year 1714, the last 
of her reign and life, this John Bell, a Scotchman of some little 
patrimony and good parts, who had employed some of his time in 
medical studies, and whose mind had since early youth been bent 
on Eastern travel, embarked at London for St. Petersburg on board 
the good ship Prosperity of Ramsgate. The great city of the North 
had then but recently risen from the marshes of the Neva at the 
bidding of Tsar Peter. Five years before, Pultowa had been fought, 
the great battle that secured the supremacy of Russia in the North, 
and for the first time rendered her course of progress secure. But 
since then Peter had passed under the Caudine forks on the banks 
of the Pruth, owing his safety and the preservation of his army to 
the clemency of the Turks; and had learned a lesson of caution and 
humility. He had found that his true destiny was not, as a con- 
quering general, like Alexander of Macedon, to found an Eastern 
empire, as it were, at a bound, but by policy and prudence and in- 
cessant labour to push forward little by little the great destinies of 
his empire. He was now busied in increasing and embellishing St. 
Petersburg, in strengthening his army and navy, and in feeling the 
pulses of his Asiatic neighbours by means of envoys and negotiators. 

At that time the Tsar’s chief physician was one Dr. Areskine, 
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whom we may certainly affirm, notwithstanding the unfamiliar spell- 
ing of his name, to be of good Scotch blood. To this physician Mr. 
Bell had recommendatory letters from some people of worth. The 
doctor exerted himself to gratify the desire of his countryman for 
travel, and succeeded in getting him an appointment as gentleman 
in medical attendance on an embassy from his Czarish majesty to 
the Sophy of Persia, then preparing to set out for Ispahan, Artemy 
Petrovich Valensky, Captain of the Guards, being the designated 
envoy. 

At this time, when Asiatic affairs are exciting some interest, 
and we are actually expecting the arrival on our own shores of the 
reigning Shah, we may occupy half-an-hour usefully and pleasantly 
in accompanying Mr. Bell upon his journey, and taking a few notes 
of what he sees and describes. 

Our travellers leave St. Petersburg on the 15th June 1715, 
Moscow being their first point of destination; they are on horse- 
back, and wagons accompany them containing the baggage. They 
find the country adjacent to the new city covered with woods, ‘ con- 
sisting of various kinds of pines, birch, alder, aspine, and other trees 
natural to the northern climates.’ These woods are stored with 
game; such as hares, which are white as snow in winter and turn 
brown in summer, wild deer, bears, and wolves. There are elks 
about the lake of Ladoga, from which the Neva issues. There is 
-great variety of wild fowl. The urhaan, black, with beautiful red 
streaks about its head and eyes, the cock about the size ofa turkey, 
the hen less, and of a brown colour; the heathcock, a kind of par- 
tridge that perches on trees and feeds on fir-tops and cranberries ; 
the ‘ tamachan, well known in Scotland’—all these birds are here in 
plenty. Snipe and woodcock breed here, says our author. 

Skirting Lake Ladoga, they make their way to the river Volkov, 
which connects Lakes Ladoga and Ilmen, and here they take boat 
and make their way with oar and sail to Novgorod the Great. Hence 
they sail along Lake Ilmen, and up the wide and sluggish river 
Msta to Bronuitzi, where they discharge their boats and take horse 
once more; and travel across country to Twer, where they reach 
the noble far-stretching Volga. From this point there is uninter- 
rupted navigation to the Caspian Sea. But the river here makes a 
great bend to the north-east, and in this elbow is situated Moscow, 
on the river Moskva, which, after making a junction with the river 
Oka, eventually falls into the Volga far to the eastward. Our tra- 
vellers, who desire to equip themselves at Moscow for their long 
toilsome journey, continue their progress by land to the ancient capi- 
tal of Russia. 

Moscow at that date, 1715, was ‘ fortified with a strong brick 
wall called Beligorod, having embrasures and a ditch; within this is 
another wall called Kitaygorod; this last encloses what is called 
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the Crimlin.’ But the former names, we beg to inform our travellers, 
are rather applicable to the districts enclosed by the walls than to 
the walls themselves; Gorod meaning ‘town,’ and Byélai Gorod 
‘the white town.’ Beyond the brick walls was an earthern one of 
great circumference. 

Here, if we can credit our author, and the only point of doubt 
arises from the book having been compiled so long after the notes 
were taken, that it is possible he may have incorrectly filled in cer- 
tain details from memory, we may set at rest the controversy as to 
whether the great bell of Moscow was actually ever hung. Mr. Bell 
is distinct on this point. At the time of his visit the bell was still 
hanging in its tower. ‘Here also stands a lofty tower wherein is 
hung the largest bell in the world, called Ivan Veleke, weighing 
about ten thousand pounds.’ 

Leaving Moscow on the 21st August, the embassy embarked on 
the river Moskva, and fell down the river to Nishni Novgorod, ‘a 
great town defended by a castle.’ Here they enter the Volga, and 
are nearly wrecked on the same night, 25th October, by floating ice. 
They sail down the river to Kasan, the capital of the province of the 
same name, where this leisurely embassy determines to winter. 

Kasan was anciently a great Tatar town, and was captured by’ 
the Tsar Ivan Vasilievich in the year 1552. A part of the town 
was at the time of Bell’s visit occupied by Tatar Mahometans, and 
is so to this day. Here Bell meets with an Englishman: ‘ He was 
by trade a carpenter, and had been in the Russian service; but 
being suspected of deserting, he was condemned to banishment to 
this country for a certain time; and notwithstanding that was elapsed,. 
the poor man, deprived of all means of asserting his liberty, remained 
still in the same situation. He bought a Tzeremish wife from her 
father for six roubles, about thirty shillings sterling. He brought 
her to visit me. She was a woman ofa cheerful and open counten- 
ance, and dressed in the manner of her country.’ We also make 
the acquaintance here of two Swedish generals, Hamilton and Rosen, 
who are prisoners of war, captured at the battle of Pultowa, but 
whose captivity is made as little irksome as possible, as they are 
invited to all public diversions, and live easily at the governor's 
expense. A little incident occurs here which gives us a formidable 
opinion of the rigour of the Eastern Church, and makes us hope that 
any possible rapprochement of the English and Oriental Churches 
may not introduce such hard discipline among us: 

‘ Upon the banks of the Gazanka stands a monastery very plea- 
santly situated. I accompanied our interpreter to visit the abbot, 
who received us in a very friendly manner. He would not, however, 
give the interpreter his blessing, nor admit him into the church 
during divine service, unless he pulled off his wig. He, professing 
the communion of the Greek Church, expostulated a little with the 
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priest, telling him that their learned bishops at Mosco made no such 
scruples. The abbot replied, that it was contrary to the rules of 
discipline to allow any man to enter the church with his head co- 
vered.’ 

Kasan was at that time noted for a considerable manufactory of 
Russian leather, which was exported to Leghorn and other parts of 
Europe. The Russians originally acquired the art of this manufac- 
ture from the Tatars, but have carried it away to other parts. Even 
now the Russian boots made at Torjok are called ‘ Kasan boots.’* 

Mr. Bell explains—an explanation which still holds good—that 
the peculiar smell of Russian leather is due to its being dressed with 
a kind of tar extracted from the bark of the birch-tree. This kind 
of Russian smell seems all-pervading, and the writer well remembers 
that in the Crimea the approach of Russian soldiers, if the wind were 
favourable, could be detected for a distance of some hundreds of 
yards by the nose, so strong is this peculiar flavour. No doubt that 
when used as fuel the birch imparts the same aroma to its smoke. 

They took leave of Kasan on the 4th June ; but the Volga was 
still so swollen, that one of their boats was driven by the current at 
night into the woods and wrecked between two trees, the crew say- 
ing themselves by clambering up the trees. It is satisfactory to learn, 
however, that the consequence of this novel destription of shipwreck 
‘was not so fatal as the circumstances were alarming, for the vessel 
was got off next day with inconsiderable damage.’ 

At Samara, situated at the eastern angle of a great bend of the 
Volga, they witness an encampment of predatory Tatars, to the num- 
ber of two or three thousand, who are on a marauding excursion. 
They have no artillery, and are therefore innocuous to the garrison, 
who, however, durst not attack them. 

‘ They witness a great horse-market at Saratof, held by the Kal- 
muck Tatars, to which buyers come from various parts of Russia. 

On the 13th July their voyage down the Volga terminates at 
Astrachan, known to us chiefly in connection with that woolly kind 
of fur much used as a border to cuffs and other garments. About 
this fur our author says : 

‘ Before I leave Astrachan it may be proper to rectify a mistaken 
opinion, which I have observed frequently to occur in grave German 
authors, who, in treating of the remarkable things of this country, 
relate that there grows in this desert, or stepp, adjoining to Astra- 
chan, in some plenty, a certain shrub or plant, called in the Russian 
language Tartarskey varashka, i.e. Tartarian lamb, with the skin of 
which the caps of the Armenians, Persians, Tartars, &c., are faced ; 
they also write that this Tartarskey varashka partakes of animal as 
well as vegetative life; that it eats up and devours all the grass 
and weeds within its reach. Though it may be thought that an 


* Erman’s Siberia, vol, i. p. 82. 
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‘ opinion so very absurd could find no credit with people ofthe mean- 
est share of understanding, yet I have conversed with some who have 
seemed much inclined to believe it. So very prevalent is the pro- 
digious and absurd with some part of mankind.’ (See note on the 
lamb plant at end.) 

‘In search of this wonderful plant I walked many a mile,’ with 
the satisfactory negative result of not finding any. Our author sub- 
sequently explains that the best of these furs are brought ‘ from 
Bucharia, Chiva, and the countries adjacent,’ and consist, in reality, 
of the skins of lambs which are killed when still in a fotal state. 

From Astrachan the embassy sails in five vessels down the 
Caspian, and lands after a voyage of three weeks at ‘ Niezabbat, a 
place lying about two days’ journey east from Derbend.’ Here the 
secretary of the embassy loses himself in the woods, and spends the 
night among the branches of a tree. So fearful were the sounds of 
the forest, that when found next day and brought into the tents his 
mind was wandering, and he could only talk of the terrible sounds 
that haunted him. Numbers of people, he persisted, had surrounded 
his tree, all talking together in different languages, and he could 
not be made to believe that it was only the jackalls he had heard. 
The unfortunate secretary never recovered the tone of his mind after 
the horrors of that night, aggravated, no doubt, by the malaria of 
the swampy forest, and he died two months afterwards. 

After waiting some’time at this place for an escort and baggage 
animals, and suffering much from malaria, a maymander or conductor 
arrived with a guard of Persian soldiers and a supply of transport, 
and the embassy leave the pestiferous place with a great deal of 
pleasure. 

Our author notes that at Backu, two days’ journey eastward from 
Niezabbat, are many fountains of naphtha, a sort of petroleum. 
‘The Persians burn it in their lamps; no rain can extinguish it; 
but the smell is disagreeable.’ Nor has the course of time improved 
it in that respect, Mr. Bell. 

The practice of Eastern nations at that time with respect to 
ambassadors, a practice taken advantage of by the penurious Tsar 
with some rapacity, was that the entire cost ofthe envoy’s progress 
should be defrayed by the potentate whose guest he was considered 
to be. There seems to have been much squabbling between the 
envoy and his staff as to the distribution of the gifts received from 
the Shah; and the ambassador himself is dissatisfied, and remon- 
strates with the Persian government as to the smallness of his money 
allowance, whiclr is finally fixed at about 30/. a day. As one may 
expect in so-despotically governed a country, the central authorities 
desire to cast as much as possible of the costs and charges of enter- 
taining the embassy on the population through which they pass. 
In consequence, this peaceful embassy occasions as much consterna- 
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tion in its progress as would an invading army. At its approach 
the villagers abandon their dwellings, and fly for safety to the woods 
or mountains. The ambassador and his suite make themselves at 
home in the empty houses, and no doubt the officers in charge of the 
cortége take care to utilise any supplies they may find upon the spot. 

In fourteen days from their leaving the coast they reached She- 
makha,* where they are received in state by the kalentar or ruler of 
the city, whether the son of a king or no does not appear. A house 
is allotted to the embassy, and they settle down for a while. Here 
our traveller makes the acquaintance of Father Peter Ricard, in com- 
pany with one Monsieur Bourgard, a French merchant. The former 
has a small flock of Christian Armenians, whom he has converted 
from the Eastern to the Western communion, for he cannot venture 
to make proselytes among the faithful. The city is described as 
large but meanly built, the streets irregular and narrow; it stands 
on the declivity of a hill, and rises toward the top in the form of an 
amphitheatre. ‘Above the town, on the summit of the hill, stands 
an high edifice, having many windows and a gallery, in which every 
day, at the rising and setting of the sun, is held a kind of concert of 
music composed of long trumpets, large drums, and hautboys, which 
make a dreadful sound. It is reputed that this custom is as ancient 
as the time of Alexander the Great.’ 

In Bell’s time there was a considerable traffic here in raw silk 
and cotton, the greatest part of which was sold to the English and 
Dutch factories at Ispahan, and sent to Aleppo. ‘The country about 
Shamachy, besides many kinds of fruits, produces plenty of wheat, 
barley, and very fine grapes, from which the Christians make very 
good wine ; they keep it in great jars, resembling the Florence oil ones, 
which they deposit underground in their gardens, covering them 
above with a thin stone, neatly pasted about the edges, for the better 
preservation of the liquor. When they give an entertainment, they 
spread carpets round the jar, which is generally placed in a shade, 
and on these the guests are seated.’ 

Has not this a very agreeable Arabian-Nights kind of flavour ? 

After staying for two months at Shemakha, with one hundred 
and sixty camels and near two hundred horses and mules, they take 
‘ their departure for Ispahan. They cross the river Kura, on a bridge 
of boats, just below its confluence with the Araxis ; then they come 
into a country that is under the dominion of Persia to this day. 

In crossing a desert plain of Kurdistan they meet with some 
Persian sportsmen. ‘They had several greyhounds, and a couple 
of large hawks which were trained to fly at antelopes; the hawks 
cannot, indeed, hold so strong a creature as an antelope, but they 
fly about its head, and thereby retard its velocity till the greyhounds 
or horsemen overtake it.’ 

* Now belonging to Russia ; at that time under the nominal suzerainty of Persia, 
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All the way they advance they spread terror before them. At 
a small town called Aggar ‘the kalentar ordered the citizens to arm 
and oppose our entry; and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
our conductor, he persisted unalterable in his purpose.’ At another 
village the inhabitants barricaded the entries, and refused the em- 
bassy admittance. ‘I must confess,’ says Bell, ‘I could scarce 
blame these people for their behaviour, because, had we been ad- 
mitted, the inhabitants must all have left their own houses; and 
where could a parcel of poor women and children have found shelter 
in such extremity of cold ?’ 

By and by they come to Tauris, a city still retaining traces of 
its former magnificence ; particularly an old temple converted into 
a mosque, now neglected and ruinous. The roof is supported by 
many stately pillars of porphyry, almost entire, some whereof are of 
a greenish colour, with other colours and veins of gold interspersed. 
It is in Bell’s time a poor mean place, chiefly built of adobe. The 
inhabitants carried on a considerable commerce in raw silk, and 
made carpets and silk and cotton stuffs. 

Leaving Tauris, they advance with difficulty, owing to the snow. 
On reaching a village called Karakhina, they are met by an Arme- 
nian priest, attended by a company of country people, who come to 
welcome them as fellow Christians. ‘ One of them carried a painted 
crucifix, raised on a long pole ; others played on flutes and hautboys, 
and other musical instruments; to which one or two persons kept 
time, by beating two thin brassplates against each other ; and many 
of them sung hymns and psalms.’ 

At another village they reclaim a Russian who had been sold as 
a slave to a Persian master by the Tatars. 

Coming to Koom, they are permitted to enter the mosque con- 
taining the tomb of ‘ Fathima, the granddaughter to the prophet.’ 
The monument was encompassed ‘ with a grate-work of pure silver, 
very valuable.’ Koom was then celebrated for sword and poniard 
blades. 

From Koom they travel to Kashan, a large and populous city, 
situated in a fertile plain. ; 

Between Kashan and Ispahan they fall in with a dreadful spider, 
‘called the stellio or tarantula, and by the Persians inkureck ; it is 
in shape and size somewhat like a large spider, but overgrown with 
hair. I was informed,’ says Mr. Bell, ‘that it neither stings nor 
bites, but drops its venom upon the skin, which is of such a nature 
that it immediately penetrates into the body, and causes dreadful 
symptoms ; such as giddiness ofthe head, a violent pain in the stomach, 
and a lethargic stupefaction. The remedy, as in the former case of 
the scorpion, is-the application of the same animal, when bruised, 
to the part, by which the poison is extracted. They also make the 
patient drink abundance of sweet milk; after which he is put in a 
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kind of tray, suspended by ropes fixed in the four corners; it is turned 
round till the ropes are twisted hard together, and when let go at 
once the untwining causes the basket to turn round with a quick 
motion, which has the effect of an emetic.’ 

Arrived within a day’s journey of Ispahan, they halt to prepare 
for their public entry. And next day they reach the bourne of their 
toilsome march, and proceed into the city in all the pride and parade 
at their command. A kettledrum and four trumpets, ‘ two hey-dukes’ 
in Hungarian habits, and other marks of pomp and splendour, being 
then displayed. All the streets are crowded with spectators, and the 
Sophy himself is suspected to have gratified his royal curiosity by 
peeping out of a window concealed behind his ladies. 

The embassy is housed in a noble palace jn the middle of the 
city, with a garden, three courts, and apartments sufficient for the 
ambassador and all his retinue. 

Our author describes Ispahan as an extensive city; its streets 
are mostly narrow and irregular, except one ‘noble street, very broad 
and straight, which leads to a stately stone bridge over the river 
Schendervo, which runs between the city and the suburbs.’ This 
bridge far exceeded in magnificence anything of the kind our traveller 
ever saw before. ‘It is broad enough for a horseman and two car- 
riages to pass abreast,’ he marks in wonder, ‘ afid has galleries on 
either side, which are covered for the convenience of people on foot, 
and watchmen are stationed at each end to prevent disorder.’ ‘There 
are few houses in the city which have not cisterns of water conveyed 
in pipes from the river. Most of the inhabitants have their houses 
apart, surrounded with gardens, so that at a distance it appears like 
a city in the forest, and affords a very agreeable prospect.’ At certain 
distances there are fountains of water that play continually, round 
which are spread carpets; and thither the Persians resort to drink 
coffee, smoke tobacco, and hear news. ‘The houses are generally 
built with bricks hardened by the sun, the roofs are flat and covered 
with a terrace; they make but a mean appearance from the street, 
though within they are neat and clean, and very convenient for the 
Persian manner of life.’ 

The first audience of the ambassador is arranged with much 
magnificence. The embassy parade with their kettledrum and 
trumpets and other paraphernalia, mounted on horses furnished by 
the Shah, the saddles and bridles ornamented with gold and silver. 
At the gate of the palace they dismount, for none ate permitted to 
enter on horseback except the Shah himself. Passing through an 
inner court, they come to an arched gate, surrounded with benches 
and spread with carpets; there they must sit till the Shah is ready 
to receive them ; and they wait for two hours, during which all the 
ministers of state and officers of the household pass them in great 
splendour; then a large elephant, then two large lions. 
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Having passed through this ordeal, it is intimated to the ambas- 
sador that the Shah is waiting to receive him. 

They enter a spacious garden, wherein are twenty horses stand- 
ing in a row, richly caparisoned in gold and silver, their trappings 
ornamented with sapphires, emeralds, and precious stones. The 
horses are tethered to a cord, which is tied to a stake of gold at each 
end, and a golden mallet lies by the side of each golden stake. Their 
hind feet are hobbled with chains of gold. At each end of the row 
is a golden bowl full of water. Then they pass two lions chained 
to the ground, each with a golden basin before him. Behind the lions 
stood the elephant, with his rider on his back. As the ambassador 
approaches, the lions crouch and the elephant bends his fore-knee. 

Turning to the left, they see the hall of audience, which stands 
in the middle of the garden, contiguous to the seraglio on one side, 
but open on the other. Before the entrance is a large fountain, the 
basin of which is filled with flowers. 

At the stair of the hall the ambassador and six of his retinue 
only are allowed to proceed. They must put off their slippers, and 
ascend barefooted the eight marble steps which run the whole length 
of the hall. An awning shades the stairs and the whole interior of 
the hall. The ceiling is arched and set with mirrors, which descend 
to within three feet of the floor, where they are replaced by a wains- 
coting of rich silken carpets, embroidered with gold and silver. In 
the middle of the hall are two fountains spouting water, which, fall- 
ing upon roses and other fragrant flowers, diffuses a pleasing perfume. 
At the farther end ig a semicircle, where sits the Shah, attended by 
twenty eunuchs; one carries his sabre, another his bow, a third the 
quiver with arrows, a fourth the golden calianne or tobaceo-pipe. 

At the entry of the ambassador the fountains began to play at 
their full height, so that the water fell into the basin like a thick 
rain, and a mist as a veil was interposed between the infidel and 
the King of Kings. Nothing could be clearly distinguished for 
some time, and the Shah himself appeared as in a fog. Everything 
was still as death. The master of the ceremonies then took the 
ambassador by the arm, and conducted him within six yards of the 
throne. He, desiring to advance to deliver his credentials into the 
very hand of the Shah, is prevented by the chief minister, who receives 
them and lays them before the Shah, who touches them with his 
hand. The ambassador makes a short speech, the Shah answers 
through his minister, and then the envoy is conducted to his seat, 
if seat it may be called, something about a foot high, whereon he 
must squat in a very undignified position, his attendants also squat- 
ting behind him. Poor gentlemen! 

All this time music is playing softly, and the voice of the mufty 
echoes through the hall, reading, without intermission, chapters of 
the Koran. 
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When the ambassador was seated, all the ministers of state 
‘sate down on their hams on both sides of the hall in rows, for none 
are allowed to sit crossed-legged in presence of the Sophy.’ 

Before the company were now set little tables, on which were 
placed all kinds of sweetmeats and confections, and before the am- 
bassador was laid a golden calianne or tobacco-pipe. 

The music continued playing, and the mufty still continued read- 
ing; but everything else was very silent. 

In the mean time pure water, iced, was brought in golden basins 
to drink. But after that unsatisfying refreshment, an hour elapsed 
before the banquet appeared, brought in by a number of servants, 
who carried the dishes in large square baskets in their hands. 

The entertainment consisted mostly of rice boiled with butter, 
fowls, mutton, boiled and roasted lamb. The whole was served in 
large gold or china dishes, and placed in the baskets, which stood on 
a long cloth spread above the carpet. According to the custom of 
the country, every one ate with his fingers. There were large thin 
cakes of bread which answered as napkins. They drink sherbet 
and iced water; there was wine in the old days, but the present 
Shah is a devout Mahometan. 

The banquet over, the audience ended, much, one would think, 
to the satisfaction of the ambassador and his suite, who no doubt . 
thoroughly enjoyed the privilege of stretching their legs to their full 
extent. 

As a sequel, the Shah sends a present to the ambassador of the 
golden pipe he had used at court ; he also sends twenty large dishes 
of solid gold, filled with variety of sweetmeats. These dishes were 
left at the ambassador’s lodgings for six weeks or more, and the 
ambassador began to imagine they were intended to be kept, or had 
been forgotten; but they were at last demanded and restored. Each 
dish weighed about thirty pounds. If our author’s statement is 
correct, here was about 20,000/. worth of gold lying unowned for 
six weeks, which says something, at all events, for the honesty of 
the neighbourhood. 

One day, soon after the audience, the ambassador wishes to go 
_ a hunting, that he may see the country about Ispahan; but an officer 
of the court desires him to put off his proposed expedition, as this 
day the Shah is about to visit his country-house in company with 
his ladies, on which occasions it is death to be seen near the place 
where the court passes. ‘A crier is previously dispatched to warn 
the inhabitants,’ who keep close within their houses in fear and 
trembling. This reminds us also of the Arabian Nights. 

After sundry other audiences, the Shah seems to have grown 
tired of the expense of entertaining his guests, and to have politely 
requested the ambassador to take his departure. The ambassador 
was not over eager to leave, feeling probably like a schoolboy going 
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back to his task, but after receiving the Shah’s gifts on departure 
could not in conscience remain any longer. 

On their return, they found the towns through which they passed 
much infected by the plague, and several deaths occurred among the 
ambassador’s suite. They wintered at Shemakha, and arrived at © 
St. Petersburg on the 30th of the following December, after an ab- 
sence of three years. 

Tsar Peter, at all events, had not been idle in the time; the 
appearances of things were so changed in that space, that it was diffi- 
cult to imagine that the city was the same that they had left. Peter 
was satisfied with the result of the expedition. Let us hope you 
will be also. 


Note on the Lamb Plant. It may be interesting here to note the account given 
by a modern author of this curious fable. M. Erman in his Siberian Travels, vol. i. 
p. 111, English edition, says: ‘It appears to me quite certain that the story of the 
zoophytic plant, called BarAnez or lamb plant (formed as a diminutive from Baran, 
a sheep), originated in some embellished account of the cotton plant. Herberstein 
relates it at full length, and unchanged, just as he had heard it; the astronomer 
Chappe d’Auteroche afterwards added some misconceptions, which evidently arose 
from his imperfect acquaintance with the Russian language. 

‘ Herberstein gives the statement of a Russian, in Latin: ‘“‘ He has seen (in the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian sea) a seed, a little larger and rounder than the seed 
of a melon, from which, if planted in the earth, arises a certain thing like a lamb, 
five palms in height, . . . which is called in their language Boranez, that is, little 
lamb ; it has a very fine fleece, which many in these regions use to go round the 


covering of their head.” The German edition of Herberstein (Basil, 1563) adds, 
that “the Boranez has a head, eyes, ears, and all the limbs like a sheep.” But it 
mentions correctly ‘the very fine fleece which the people of that country commonly 
make use of to pad their caps withal.” This is the ordinary use which the Tatar 
tribes in general make of cotton at the present day.’ 


FREDERICK TALBOT. 





THE BROKEN HEART 


[There is a superstition amongst many of the seafaring people of England that 
fairy bells are heard when lover, husband, or relative is returning from some sea 
expedition; but, alas, they often give an aerial peal to deceive, as in the following 


poem. ] 


I. 


His voice was sweet, his words were fair ; 

Would that his love had ne’er been spoken ; 
Would that the pole-star heard my prayer, 

In words, as now, in anguish broken ! 
Would that the awful Greenland gales 
_ Could drown my sighs! for then, O then, 
I should be where my Alick sails, 

And share the fate of daring men. 
Would I were in that churning sea, 

Where glassy icebergy slowly moving, 
Might threaten death to him and me! 

But what is death when mad with loving ? 
O Alick, why those whispers low, 

Those honey’d words, those soft entreatings ? 
For far away, midst ice and snow, 

Thou wilt forget our summer meetings. 


II. 


His voice was sweet, his words were fair ; 

O, how I pray’d him ne’er to leave me! 
He only smooth’d my streaming hair ; 

Said he, ‘ My love, thy fears deceive thee ; 
Trust me, my Annie, soon will come 

The happy days when peace and plenty 
Shall be the gifts of ice and foam : 

We cannot wed with coffers empty.’ 
‘O yes,’ I cried, ‘ I'd wed thee now, 

And work or starve, to stay thy going!’ 
He only kiss’d my throbbing brow : 

Says he, ‘ My love, the wind is blowing ; 
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The southérn breeze creeps up the lea ; 
See, on yon cliff the pines are bending ; 

They point towards the frozen sea, 
Propitious winds and wishes sending.’ 


III. 

‘ Ah, Alick darling, say not so ; 

Thou wrongly read’st the warning motion : 
It says, ‘‘ Let not thy lover go, 

There’s death around the frozen ocean.” 
Thou hearest how the curlews scream, 

In echo to the dreadful warning.’ 
He only said, ‘ ’Tis but a dream— 

I must away ere break of morning ; 
But when in spring thou hear’st the sound 

Of magic bells above thee ringing, 
Know that the whaler, homeward bound, 

From off her prow the spray is flinging.’ 
His boat sped o’er the seething surge, 

The wind flung back my wild cries—scoffing ; 
With strong and cruel pulls they urge 

The craft that bears him to the offing. 

IV. 

But when I hear the eerie chimes, 

They'll tell me that my lad’s returning ; 
Yet O, the dreary, dreary times, 

With hope so cold and love so burning. 
The wintry months go slowly past, 

I listen for the faeries’ pealing, 
I watch for every spar and mast, 

Away from home for ever stealing. 
And mother frets, and father’s sad ; 

They deem me daft thus ever sighing : 
O, could I, as a sailor lad, 

Across the Arctic seas be flying ! 
For then, O then, the scalding tear 

That burns my cheek would not be flowing ; 
For I should sail with Alick dear, 

Close to his heart when blasts are blowing. 


V. 


The maniac windmill whirls its arms, 
Like some weird giant winds defying ; 

The sea-birds scream their shrill alarms ; 
The day in streaks of amber’s dying ; 
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The waves are swashing on the strand, 

Or in the booming caverns roaming : 
Anon the tide leaves bare the sand, 

And weedy pools reflect the gloaming. 
The coast is barren, stern, and sad 

As those dark shores where he is roving ; 
And yet they wonder I am mad— 

Mad with the strain of over-loving ! 
But hark! I hear the elfin bells !— 

Ah, Alick, soon these arms will fold thee— 
In rippling chime their music swells, 

And rings, ‘ He comes!” as Alick told me. 


VI. 


‘Ah, yes, he comes ;’ but o’er the sea 

The tempest shrieks in mad commotion ; 
The lightning darts along the lee, 

And melts in one the sky and ocean. 
Alas! those tongues of molten steel 

Light up a wreck on breakers driven, 
And on the deck pale spectres kneel 

And breathe their last despair to Heaven. 
The while—how strange !—those fairy bells 

Steal softly o’er the foaming water ; 
From out the din their music swells, 

Like rippling flutes midst war and slaughter. 
But in the shore a pale corpse lies 

With fond arms round, no more to sever ; 
And on the gale this requiem flies, 

‘In death my Alick’s mine, for ever.’ 


SYDNEY WHITING. 








KATE’S ENGAGEMENT 


BY M, CECIL HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘ HIDDEN PERILS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. BOUND FOR FIVE YEARS, 


June 12, 1865. My sister Rachel’s crisp little tea-cakes—Leo- 
nard’s favourites—were done, as she said, ‘ to a turn,’ and I hovered 
over them, endeavouring unobserved to purloin the nicest. 

‘If you and Leonard are really going to drive to Kynance this 
evening, Kate,’ Rachel said, tacitly foiling my efforts, ‘ we had bet- 
ter have tea at once. While I make it, you run and call Leonard. 
You generally know where to find him.’ 

Yes, I generally know where to find him, even ifI don’t happen 
—as I happen whenever I can—to be with him. I know then that 
he is resting on the old stone seat at the orchard gate, and I join him 
as gladly as I always join my dearlame brother. But then I forget 
to tell him that the tea is ready. I lay upon his hand. the rose I 
have gathered in the porch, and then sit down beside him. What 
an afternoon ait is! I want Leonard to talk to me about it, but he 
does not, so I sit as silent as himself, though not so tired nor so 
still. <A. lazy blackbird, high in the larch opposite, is enjoying the 
delicious restfulness of the summer evening. I can see his little 
dusky form among the green-tressed branches, but not a note does 
he feel brisk enough to utter, though all around him bird answers 
song to song. The great brown bees dive in and out of the golden 
bells of the laburnum, humming busily to show they really are at 
work, and to discomfit the yellow butterfly on the honeysuckle leaves 
below, who will not be discomfited, but blinks and spreads his wings 
in the sunshine, and looks as if he understood best the task of his 
little life—as of course he does. My eyes wander among the orchard 
shadows, looking in vain for an apple ripe enough to gather. Then 
I catch sight of a bunch of pinks growing on the weather-stained 
old garden wall, and I try to calculate how soon they will fringe it 
all round. Before I have arranged that, an active wasp selects my 
nose as an object of attack, and I can only dismiss him by exertions 
which are quite unsuited to the weather, and entirely incapacitate 
me from pursuing the problem. My eyes wander back into the old- 
fashioned garden, every flower in which I love so well. The swift 
cloud-shadows glide coolingly over the scarlet flame of the geraniums. 
The old house throws its own brown shadow on the turf, but its line 
of gabled windows blink brilliantly in the evening sunshine. There 
is a mellow warmth and peace and homeliness about it; and I say, 
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just as if the old, old thought has come to me then for the first time, 
‘ Leonard, I wonder whether you and Rachel love this dear old home 
of ours just quite as well as I do.’ 

My brother smiles a Yes for his part of the wonder, and I know 
he might answer Yes for Rachel too. Just as I think of her, she 
comes out into the porch and calls us. I rise at once, sing- 
ing back my’‘answer merrily, and Leonard puts his arm in mine. 
How pleasant it is to be able to give even a little help to those we 
love! I often wonder what I would not do to brighten the life of 
my invalid brother, or add a single joy to Rachel’s. But then I al- 
ways stop that thought, because I have not been tried, and my 
strength may not be deep and steadfast. 

How Leonard did enjoy those cakes! and Rachel was as glad 
to see it as if the little scene were new, and had not been enacted a 
hundred times before. Just as we were driving off, amid Rachel’s 
last instructions to Leonard to put on his waterproof when we stop 
at Kynance, papa rode up among us on his beautiful young horse. 
He stopped us while he gave Leonard various orders for next day. 
He was going to dine in Helstone, he said, and might not be home 
until to-morrow night. 

‘ You must be at the manor all the morning,’ he said, ‘ though the 
Squire may see about things himself.—Now, Rachel, come and give 
me a snack before I dress. The maids never get me what I like 
unless you manage it. Come.—Hold your reins higher, Kate. If 
you can condescend to drive such an animal as that, drive him re- 
spectably.’ 

‘ Papa seems to think we ought not to be content without driv- 
ing thoroughbreds as he does, Leonard,’ I said, as Brownie walked 
sedately out of the yard. 

‘Going away again!’ sighed Leonard. ‘It is the same day 
after day. How I wish he would stay at home more, or that I were 
more fit to take his place !’ 

‘Never mind, Len,’ I said as cheerfully as possible, for what 
was the use of spoiling this drive for him ? ‘The Squire would soon 
get another agent if he felt that papa neglected his business, and 
that’s more important than our own farm, isn’t it? Mr. Keverne 
- is so prompt and wise himself, that we may be sure he would not 
tolerate any neglect in a subordinate.’ 

‘He wouldn’t approve of it, of course,’ Leonard said; ‘ but he 
is so generous, that he may be patient when he is not satisfied, and 
the patience must wear out. I’ve often heard him talk very seri- 
ously to father, and that has always done good ; but things soon go 
back into their old groove.’ 

Brownie was trotting now, and looking as self-satisfied as he 
always does when he gets on the bridle-way across the heath. Just 
from there we could see the chimneys of Trecothic, the old manor- 
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house where Mr. Keverne lives with his sister and her little girl. 
While I looked at it, and Brownie tossed his head and drew us 
swiftly over the springy turf without the aid of whip or reins, I 
thought of the Squire’s long undemonstrative kindness to us; of 
Mrs. Grey, and of how, for months, she had been wishing me to be 
her little girl’s governess, and teach her for the few years that she 
will remain here in Cornwall before her husband leaves the army, 
and they all settle in Scotland. I thought of little Rose; of her 
warm love for me, and her shy, winning patronage of Leonard; and 
while I thought these things a feeling almost like anger sprang up 
in my heart against my father. 

‘O Leonard, isn’t it a real sin,’ I said, ‘for those who have a 
certain duty to perform not to perform it, especially when it is owing 
to one who is kind and good and forbearing? Papa is clever, and 
understands the work he has to do. I cannot think how he can 
neglect it. I don’t think I could, Len.’ 

‘ Wait till you are tried, dear,’ he said gently. 

‘ But why should my purpose change when I am tried ?—I wish 
I had learned farming,’ I said presently, ‘ that I might have helped 
you, Leonard.’ 

‘ Hush, dear; it is reminding me of my own uselessness. Let 
me think I do all that my father expects me to do—all that you so 
often do for me. O little Kate, what should I be without you ?’ 

‘ Think of Mrs. Grey wanting to separate us, Len!’ I said, wink- 
ing very hard from some unpleasant sensation in my eyes as we 
rolled on and met the seaborn breeze. 

‘ Yes, she was urging her old request again this morning. Rachel 
will not tell you because it worries her, and she knows it worries you. 
I’m sorry for Mrs. Grey, because she is so anxious to keep Rose 
with her here, and does so dread the idea of a stranger to teach her. 
Yet I have no patience with her when she wishes you to live entirely 
there. Why, Kate, I cannot fancy the dear old farm without you !’ 

A whim came over me to ask Leonard which he would rather 
have—the dear old farm without me, or me without the dear old 
farm. Of course he laughed heartily at the question. 

‘It isn’t as if I needed to work so, Leonard, is it ?’ I asked 
_wistfully, before I dismissed the subject. ‘Then I suppose I should 
be willing ; but now— Well, don’t let us talk of it any more, just 
to spoil our evening. We shall have a glimpse of the sea in a 
minute.’ 

So we watched for it, driving on over the green and purple 
heath, and knowing exactly at what spot we should see it first. How 
beautiful it was! The wonderful rocks, standing alone or in clus- 
ters on the sand (one, a perfect and beautiful arch, stands upon the 
beach without support and without companion) ; the water, with the 
deep vivid green and blue, rarely seen but on this very coast ; the 
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breeze, fresh and strong straight from the sea, not yet laden with 
even the moorland scents. We did not leave the pony-carriage, 
because Leonard is not fit for climbing ; but I drove Brownie and drew 
him up as far out upon the cliff as I could, beside the little wooden 
houses built for the accommodation of tourists. There was no sound 
but the mellow plash of the water on the shore, and the lowing of 
cattle in the distance. To me the scene was grandly yet peacefully 
beautiful, and I was sorry when Leonard pointed out to me a gen- 
tleman sketching just beyond us. 

‘It is Mr. Etheridge,’ he whispered ; ‘ the artist who is staying 
here.’ 

- I don’t exactly remember how it was managed, but Mr. Ethe- 
ridge joined us presently, and brought his picture up to the carriage 
to show Leonard. It was not until Leonard told him that I had 
sketched that very view in water-colours, that he spoke directly to 
me. Might he see it some day, he asked; and I’m sure I answered 
nervously, because of the inquisitive, intent look in his eyes when he 
spoke tome. I think it must have been a good while that we stayed 
there talking ; Brownie patiently sniffing the sea air and watching 
the cormorants ; Leonard leaning back on his cushions, with almost a 
healthy flush on his delicate face; Mr. Etheridge leaning on his 
side of the little carriage, but looking across, and talking most to 
me. Then quite suddenly the clouds swept over the moor behind 
us, and broke above us in the swift-drenching rain to which visitors 
at Kynance soon get accustomed. We would not consent to wait 
and shelter in Mr. Etheridge’s room, but we did consent to his 
next arrangement. He helped Leonard on with his waterproof, lent 
me one of his own, and settled me on the seat behind with an um- 
brella, then took the place next Leonard, and drove us rapidly back 
across the moor. The rain ceased before we reached home, and 
Mr. Etheridge proposed to leave us; but Leonard, in his gentle 
cordial way, persuaded him to come on to the farm, and to stay and 
sup with us. He was charmed with the house; and when we took 
him to the old stone seat under the laburnum, and Leonard told him 
it was my favourite idling-place, he promised Leonard a sketch of it 
with me in it, if I would consent. 

It was late when he went away, and then he refused to be driven, 
but walked quite slowly and lingeringly into the gray mist. Rachel 
says Mr. Etheridge kept Leonard out far too late loitering about the 
place. But Iwas with them, and I ought to have thought of it. I 
did ask Leonard to come in; but on another night I should have 
brought him in, as he always lets me do when I am earnest about . 
it. Iwonder whether I was not earnest about it to-night. 

August 31, 1865. Mr. Etheridge and papa have been out to- 
gether all day, and after dinner we had a pleasant musical evening 
—except papa, who slept tranquilly throughout; and indeed, I ought 
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to say except Rachel, who would perform only the part of indifferent 
audience. I cannot imagine why she dislikes Mr. Etheridge. She 
owns he is very handsome, but she will own no more. Even Leonard, 
too, will not grow to care any more for him than he did on that night, 
nearly three months ago, when we saw him first upon the beach at 
Kynance. Leonard says he is listless and purposeless ; but then 
how can that be? Cana man be an artist if he is purposeless ? 
Besides, we never see Mr. Etheridge really at work, because he only 
professes to be idling away this summer painting our beautiful coast. 
After that, he goes to Italy, to study hard for three or four years. 
Then,—then I daresay he will be a great painter; one whose foot- 
steps will ‘ echo through the corridors of time.’ 

When he went back to-night to his funny little rooms at Kynance, 
papa went with him, preparatory to an excursion they are to make 
to-morrow to the Scilly Isles. Papa is the only one who seems to 
value Mr. Etheridge’s society. I mean he does so, and Rachel and 
Leonard do not. 

As Rachel and I went on our nightly tour, inspecting all the 
locks and bolts on the ground -floor, we were startled by a long 
light rapping at the front door. Was not I astonished to see 
the Squire walk in when I opened it! He came into the hall, 
where our flickering candle was the only light, and he stood there 
for a few minutes chatting, while I wondered and wondered whether 
he really could have come at such a time merely for the purpose of 
doing this. So grave and strong and tall he looked in the dimness ; 
with that quiet fearlessness about him which always makes me feel 
that if I had done wrong at any time, and he told me of it with that 
same quiet fearlessness in his face and manner, I should feel most 
terribly humiliated. I think so. 

‘ When would Mr. Carew be at home ?’ 

He asked the question quite easily and naturally, yet I fancied 
too that he looked anxious as he asked it. 

Rachel told him, to-morrow night she hoped. 

‘ To-morrow night!’ he repeated, and I’m sure his tone was 
vexed. ‘ Will you ask him to come up to me as soon as he returns 
—directly he returns? Will you remember this, Miss Carew ?’ 

While Rachel promised, he shook hands with her in his kindest 
way ; then turned to the door, which I was opening. 

‘ Good-night,’ he said, but he forgot to offer me his hand; ‘shut 
the door behind me, and lock it safely. It is a gusty night. Close 
it at once; and open it to no one else to-night, my child.’ 

I laughed a little, wondering what visitors we were to expect 
after eleven o’clock. But I was very soon serious again, for I never 
like Mr. Keverne speaking to me as if I were a child. Eighteen 
is not at all so very young, yet I cannot impress him with that fact. 
Mr. Etheridge must needs aggravate me too in the same way; for 
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he said, when he sketched me on the old stone seat, that he would 
rather paint me as I should be in a few years’ time. When I had 
locked the door behind the Squire, I told Rachel what he had said— 
she had stood back for fear of the wind blowing out her candle— 
and she looked as demure as possible over it. 

‘If Mr. Keverne said that,’ she whispered, ‘he must fear some- 
thing which we don’t understand. O Kate, kind and patient as he 
is, we cannot hope for others to be so forbearing, and papa is more 
idle and extravagant than ever. I’m sure he is gone away now on 
purpose to avoid something. I can see that his letters have been 
frightening him a good deal lately.’ 

‘Surely if he had feared anything here,’ I said, ‘ he would have _ 
stayed at home to face it.’ 

But Rachel only shook her head at that, and kissed me without 
a word. 

Sept. 1, 1865. I think it nearly always happens that when an 
unexpected sorrow falls upon us, it swoops straight down upon some 
hour of wonderful happiness or peace. I can well remember what 
a holiday Leonard and I were enjoying years and years ago; the 
old garden walls were echoing back our song and laughter, when 
Rachel suddenly came home to us, and in the midst of our joy (in- 
creased tenfold by seeing her) gathered us in her arms and told us 
we were motherless. I can remember what a merry day we were 
spending at Kynance when Leonard fell! How he and I had 
climbed a rock which we had often longed to climb, and stood toge- 
ther wrapped in the splendour of the sunset light, watching the 
beautiful pictures in the sky, and laughing happily to think how we 
would surprise Rachel by telling her where we had been, when—one in- 
stant’s heedlessness, and my brother lost the health aad power which 
never can be his again. So it has been again to-day, for our grief 
came down upon an hour of perfect peace and rest. Leonard and I 
were standing together in the porch, waiting for Brownie. On the 
far horizon the upland touched the blue unclovded sky, while the 
bright white clouds bent above us. The beams from the low sun 
glanced across the meadows, then lay and blended into one the 
many purple tints upon the moor. A great laden wagon came up 
from the harvest-field, and wound on towards Trecothic. ‘A crowd 
of excited swallows darted from the eaves above us, and wheeled 
round and round with a soft rushing music. 

‘ They will be going soon,’ said Leonard, idly watching them. 

‘ Aren’t they happy, Len? Aren’t they glad to go? Look; 
surely the schools must be breaking up, and the elders packing, 
or the young ones wouldn’t be so mad.’ 

Leonard’s eyes followed mine. The light leaves of the clematis 
rested on his bright hair as he leaned opposite me; he looked so 
happy and so well that I didn’t dread his riding away to take papa’s 
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place at Trecothic, as I often did dread it. An ugly click of the 
side gate, and Leonard and I both turned to see who was coming. 
A few words falling coldly in the sunshine, and then it seemed as 
if the dear old home were gone beyond my reach. But all I knew 
distinctly was that Leonard had fainted. 


I had just written so far to-night, when I heard the sound of 
gravel thrown lightly up at my window. Without looking out, I 
knew who stood below; and unfastening my door, I crept noiselessly 
down the stairs and out into the garden, stooping among the flowers 
close up to the house because the moon was nearly at the full, and 
shed a tell-tale light upon the grass. 

‘ Are they here—in possession already ?’ my father asked, in a 
harassed whisper, when I joined him. 

I told him the men (whom a London creditor had sent) were 
sleeping in the room near which we stood ; and so in silence we 
walked on, still keeping in the shadow. 

‘Why not come in, papa ?’ 

But he shook his head decisively at that. 

: ‘I cannot come in, Kate,’ he said, his tone a little more soft 
and slow than usual. ‘ Nothing can be saved for us, and I cannot 
bear to see it done.’ 
- €Papa, hadn’t you better tell Mr. Keverne ?’ 

He moved away from me with quick impatience. 

‘You don’t know what you are speaking of, child,’ he said. 
‘ He has helped me too often. In very shame I could not seek his 
help again ; he said too that it never should be given again. No, 
it must all go this time, and the sooner we get out of the country 
the better. Even if this fellow could be appeased, there are plenty 
more creditors to start forward. How’s Leonard ?’ 

‘ Better, papa,’ I answered ; those words thrilling through me— 
‘ The sooner we get out of the country the better.’ 

¢ And Rachel ?’ 

‘ Almost broken-hearted—poor Rachel! O father, father, what 
can we do?’ And I clung to him as if he really could have helped 
us all even then. 

‘ There’s nothing to do,’ he answered moodily. ‘The Fates 
have been against me all along, and they won’t change.’ 

I could not persuade him to come in, even to rest; but I fetched 
him some sandwiches and wine, and I watched him take them; for 
we had left the shadow now, being no longer afraid of being seen by 
the men. And it all came into my thoughts and my mind and my 
heart while I watched him, grieving to see his harassed face, and 
grieving to think of the old home going from him. I did not tell 
him of my thought. I only made him promise to stay in Penzance 
until he received a note from home, sent by a trusty messenger. He 
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did promise, and described what papers I was to send to him. Then 
we kissed each other, and he went away. i wish to-morrow morning 
would dawn. I dread the four hours through which I must lie awake 
and think, before the household is astir again. I will go and see if 
Leonard is still sleeping, as he was when I left him two hours ago. 

Sept. 2, 1865. Has this been more a sad day or a happy one 
forme? I cannot tell; I don’t like even to wonder about it. When 
papa kissed me at his bedroom door just now, and called me ‘his 
own brave-hearted little Kate,’ I felt that was reward enough; but 
when Leonard drew my face down upon his pillow, and whispered 
just those ten quiet little words, I said to myself I would always 
recall them if I ever felt anything but grateful in my heart for this 
day’s work: ‘ God bless this act of yours, dear, to us all!’ 

How earnestly he said them! O, surely they went up to heaven 
and pleaded forme. From this day, for five full long years to come, 
I am to be Rose Grey’s governess, and live at the Manor with her 
and her mother and her uncle, and without Leonard and Rachel— 
No; I will not look among the shadows on the picture. 

Early this morning I went to Trecothic, and asked Mrs. Grey 
and the Squire if they would buy-in just the things at home which 
papa and Leonard and Rachel were fond of, making it possible for 
them to live on there ; and in return take me to be Rose’s governess 
for five years without salary, that I might so repay the debt. At 
first they would not hear of this arrangement; but when they saw 
how deeply and sadly I was in earnest, they agreed: at least the 
Squire did, for the arrangement is to be made between him and my- 
self, as it is he who will help us. Mrs. Grey said that her unwill- 
ingness to consent was caused by her wish for it to be. She was 
afraid of being too ready to accept what I offered only on impulse. 
If they could know how long and seriously I thought of it last night 
- they would not talk of impulse. 

So once more the Squire has helped my father; but he says it 
is no loan or gift this time, but just payment for very valuable ser- 
vices, and he means mine. 0, I hope I may serve them faithfully 
as well as gratefully! We thought Mr. Keverne would just buy 
the things papa and Rachel would choose, pay off the most pressing 
creditors, and let papa keep on the farm. But he did far, far more, 
and still seemed as if the debt were not sufficiently repaid. The 
farm is to be ours on a lease of five years, papa is still to be his 
agent, and every debt is to be paid in full; and my father, astonished 
at the Squire’s generosity, has determined not to be careless or ex- 
travagant any more. He says he knows this is caused by his idle- 
ness and self-indulgence, and that it shall never happen again. 

They all laughed heartily at my whim, but I would not be con- 
tent without signing a proper witnessed agreement with the Squire 
about this. I don’t think, though, that he laughed himself; and 
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before he gave me the paper which he brought down to-night, he 
asked me very gravely if I was steadfast in my wish to sign it, and 
to seriously enter upon this as a solemn and binding engagement. 

‘ Quite steadfast,’ I answered, frankly meeting his searching eyes. 

‘ Five years is a long time,’ he said, still keeping back the pen 
from me. ‘In those five years, Kate, you will grow from girlhood 
to womanhood. Do you feel that your purpose will not change—as - 
other things will change ?’ 

No, I knew it would not, andI took the paper eagerly. ‘ Now,’ 
I said, laughing as I passed it on to Leonard, ‘now I am bound— 
bound for five years.’ 

Then quite suddenly there came into my heart the deepest sense 
of what this friend had done for us, of what he was doing, and, most 
of all, of how he was doing it. There came the consciousness of how 
different my life would be during these coming years if he were not 
—just what he was; and I turned to him with stupid broken words 
of thanks. I think—I think he looked hurt and pained by them. 

Papa and I lingered a few minutes with him in the porch. A 
strange beautiful sky stretched over us. In the soft distant gray 
the moon rode among dainty little clouds edged with bright silver ; 
the stars shone down upon us, calm and tender. I think it was the 
quiet beauty of the night which made me feel so unaccountably sad. 

Once more, and very earnestly, the Squire spoke to me before he 
left. It was not too late then, he said; should he give me back 
my bond? He would rather trust me without that, and I need not 
look upon myself as bound. 

No, I would not take it; I would rather feel he held that paper. 
But I suppose I did not look so glad as I felt, because, when I went 
back into the lamplit room, Leonard looked at me curiously. ‘Is 
anything the matter, dear ?’ 

‘ Of course something is the matter, Len.’-—When he questioned 
me so suddenly and anxiously, how could I help but answer him ?— 
‘I feel my troubles, like Mrs. Gummidge, and they make me con- 
trairy.’ ; 

CuaptTer II. 
PAUL’S SCHEME. 


Sept. 11, 1865, Trecothic Manor. This is the first day I have 
dated from here, though I have been Rose’s governess now for a 
week. My father is steady and industrious now, and surely it will 
last ; surely he will never go back to the old sad ways. Iam very 
happy here; as happy as I could be in any home that was not the 
dear old farm. Mrs. Grey often asks Rachel to come here, but she 
will not yet.. Leonard says he wishes he could be as wise. I say 
I am glad he is more foolish. Yet perhaps his coming does make 
it a little more hard for me, just at first. 
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Mrs. Grey is most kind to me, most gentle and considerate ; 
and as for little Rose, she has already won her way into my very 
heart. Mr. Keverne, of course, is good to me, in just that old way 
of his, as if it would not be natural for him to be anything else. 
Mr. Etheridge comes to the Manor sometimes, but it does not seem 
to me that they are ever really glad to see him. Yet what reason 
could they have for not being so? . Even Mrs. Grey, who judges 
every one else so leniently, calls him indolent and self-engrossed. 
I never heard Mr. Keverne say anything against him until to-night, 
and then I can hardly say that he spoke against him; for he only 
laughingly quoted that vague line of Tennyson’s, ‘ A young man will 
be wiser by and by.’ He speaks just as if he were twenty years 
older than Mr. Etheridge, yet his sister says he is only six-and-thirty. 
Still he is so different from Mr. Etheridge that I daresay he never 
will be able to appreciate him. He—Mr. Etheridge I mean—came 
to-day to bid us good-bye; such a long good-bye—for four years! 
After he was gone to-night, the Squire asked me once more, and 
more than ever gravely, if I repented signing that bond with him. 
I could only laugh. Surely he might see I do not, when I am so 
happy and content. Then he asked me whether Mr. Etheridge 
knew that I had bound myself to my present engagement for five 
years. I told him Yes, Mr. Etheridge knew it quite well, and had 
often laughed about it. But I thought the question rather odd, too. 

March 14, 1869. Since the day of my father’s disappearance 
a year ago, I have only written a few words now and then. What 
days had I to tell of but miserable and humiliating ones? and why 
live any of them twice over? The shock brought with it a deep, 
deep shame, that was worse than all. That he could again have 
abused the trust placed in him, after the Squire’s long forbearance 
and unacknowledged generosity! Then to go quietly away himself, 
beyond the reach of blame or punishment, and leave Rachel and 
Leonard to bear it all! for he could not know that Mr. Keverne 
would leave us nothing to bear but shame for our father, and would 
actually give his agency to Leonard. Think of it! to my dear boy, 
who can do so little! Ah, but the Squire knows that what he does, 
he does with all the strength of his heart; and he not only helps 
him himself, but has engaged an assistant for him, who is strong 
and active and clever. And the Squire represents the work always 
as Leonard’s, only Leonard knows who does the chief; and, O, it is 
good to hear him talk of Mr. Keverne, though he says that, when 
he tries to thank him, the Squire looks really hurt—just as he used 
to do, I suppose, when I would try to thank him in that miserable 
time a year ago. So now I just thank him quietly in my heart. 
Nearly four of my five years have passed—have passed as happily as 
I felt sure they would do; brightened by daily, hourly gifts, which 
those who give them do not even know they give. * * I almost for- 
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got to record one fact: Mr. Etheridge is in England again—in Corn- 
wall too. He was in church this morning. I think he is handsomer 
than ever; quite different he looked from any one else in church to- 
day. I daresay he will come here to-morrow. 

March 27, 1869. How changed everything is to me since 
Paul Ethéridge came back! There is a wonderful joy in my heart ; 
a wide delicious sunshine on my way. He says he came down to 
Cornwall again not to recall: the old scenes but the old faces; and 
when he says it he makes me feel exactly what he means. He is 
going to paint my portrait. I wonder how he can care to do so 
after spending years among those marvellous pictures he tells me of. 
I wonder whether I ought to idle away so much time as he will 
require for this. He has a month to spend here, resting from his 
long hard studies ; then he has an order to execute for a Spanish 
picture, and that will take him to Spain for a year. He dreads the 
loneliness, he says; but why should his busy life in Spain be lonelier 
than his rooms at Kynance? I will not ask him this again, be- 
cause when I asked before, he told me what—what I think could 
hardly have been quite true. 

April 19, 1869. My picture is finished, and Leonard is so 
anxious for it—offers any price within his power, poor Leonard! It - 
is more like my idea of Rosalind in As you like it than my idea of 
myself. I told Paul he forgot whom he was painting, because we 
talked so much about Shakespeare and the musical glasses. How 
seriously he took my words! It was just as my last sitting ended, 
and we were criticising the picture. I was telling him that my eyes 
were never so beautiful as those, when, quite suddenly, he turned 
my face and met them with his own, telling me he would give Leo- 
nard the portrait if I would give him the original. 

I cannot write what he said, nor what I answered, until I re- 
minded him of my engagement with Mrs. Grey. He only laughed 
at the idea of that being really binding, as—as I guessed he would ; 
but I know it is binding. There are only a few months to run 
now, but I will keep my part of the agreement, as Mr. Keverne has 
kept his. Could I break my solemn word, even for Paul’s pleading, 
and in all the world what could there be for me harder to resist than 
that ? Will it ever be harder than it was to-day ? I can hear now 
the entreaty in his voice—its passionate, vehement entreaty. I 
wish he had not asked me to break my promise. I wish he would 
trust me, and come back for me when I am free to go with him. But 
he will not hear of that. He says he cannot bear that year in Spain 
without me. I could trust him for years. I wish men were as 
patient and trustful as women are. Rachel says that, when they 
are so at all; they are ten times more so than women. Perhaps so. 
I daresay Mr. Keverne would be, if any one ever tried him. But 
Paul could not. O, what would I not give to be ready to go with 
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him where and when he will, without feeling that I act meanly and 
deceitfully! Five months yet—one hundred and thirty-six days. 
I have counted them many times. One hundred and thirty-six days. 

April 21, 1869. I have told Paul—O, what else could I say 
in answer to his pleading, loving words ?—that, if Mr. Keverne and 
Mrs. Grey will release me, I will go with him to Spain. In the 
old church on the cliffs at the Lizard he wants us to be married 
this very month. He is in the library now speaking to Mr. Keverne, 
and I am waiting for him. O, suppose Mr. Keverne says I cannot 
be released_ unless I voluntarily break my solemn word, and make 
my written promise a lie! But he cannot say it; he is too gener- 
ous. He could not refuse me, now that my last year is drawing to 
an end. * * 

Paul came: up the stairs with such a quick and angry step that 
I knew what he had to say to me even before I saw him. Mr. Ke- 
verne followed him more slowly. 

‘Mr. Keverne will not release you, Kate,’ he said, a passion in 
his eyes which spoke even more contemptuously than the tone. ‘ Mr. 
Keverne considers you have signed away your independence in this 
matter. The legality or illegality of such a deed does not disturb 
his notions of honour.’ 

I looked from Paul to Mr. Keverne, my cheeks burning. His 
firm and quiet answer to my mute question was a decisive negative ; 
and the cold refusal fell as sorely on my hope as on Paul’s scornful 
vehemence. 

Mr. Etheridge had only a few months to wait, the Squire said ; 
surely that could not dismay him. Mr. Etheridge had always known 
of the engagement between Mrs. Grey and Miss Carew, and it was 
strange that he could tempt her to break her word. Did he under- 
stand that, tempted so, Miss Carew herself wished to cancel it ? 

I answered Yes, but very timidly, because his words, though 
they hurt me, did not seem wrong or unkind. 

Hotly Paul broke in, Would he like to wait a year for the desired 
consummation of any hope ofhis ? He would scarcely be so cruelly 
hard on others if he had ever been tried himself. . 

I saw the Squire’s lip shake a little, but he answered as steadily 
’ as before, 

‘ There’s no cruelty in my decision, Kate, though perhaps you 
will never understand that; no cruelty, Etheridge. With such an 
end in view, surely you will have patience and courage for these few 
months.’ 

Then he left us, and Paul paced the room impatiently. I forget 
all he urged. He said Mr. Keverne had no right to keep that most 
illegal bond, especially as I was not of age when I signed it ; that 
it was madness for me to care what he said when he had no au- 
thority over me, no claim upon me; that he was a grasping, selfish 
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tyrant ; that it was only Paul himself in all the world to whom I 
ought to listen, and that I should do so, if I loved him as he loved 
me. 

And then—because I said this was not so—he took me suddenly 
in his arms, and whispered what I must do because I loved him. 
But I could not listen ; O, I could not! I hated myself for feeling so 
glad and proud of what he said; I hated myself for feeling so ready 
to do his bidding—so strong in my love for him, so weak in other 
ways. . Iclasped my hands upon my ears at last, and left him; but 
his words haunt me still. 

April 28, 1869. I wish no one in the house would notice me. 
Are they wondering why Paul left so hurriedly yesterday ? are they 
wondering that I do not grieve more? Quite early yesterday he 
came and bade good-bye to us all; and when the Squire, in his 
kindly cordial way, begged him to come to Trecothic again if he pos- 
sibly could through those months of waiting, I felt my face grow 
white as death. ‘But Paul answered with a few gay words of 
thanks. How could he? I went with him down the park, and we 
parted at the gates without one sob or tear. I watched him ride 
up the narrow lane, where the trees met above his head. I watched 
his horse step on over the bars of sunlight and the bars of shade. 
I watched him out upon the heath again, galloping on towards where 
a bank of soft white clouds hung low on the horizon. Then I eame 
back to the house, and Rose and I had some rare games together. 
In the evening, when the sun was setting, and before the lamps were 
lighted in the house, I went into the long shadowy drawing-room. 
Mr. Keverne, at a distant window, sat idly looking out. He often 
now sits in that idle thoughtful way between the lights. Mrs. 
Grey caught enough of the fading daylight to go on with her knit- 
ting. I sat down at the first window, with my back almost turned 
to her. Minute after minute I waited, gathering ease and indiffer- 
ence into my voice; then, turning a little, I asked her if she would 
allow me a holiday on the morrow. For the first time in all the 
years I have been here, she hesitated to grant my request, and my 
heart began to beat both in fear and rebellion. But just then the 
Squire, turning from his seat a little to look at us, spoke pleasantly 
to his sister. 

‘ By all means let us have a holiday to-morrow, dear. I shall 
be away till late, so you will want the little one’s company all to 
yourself. Let us have a holiday by all means.’ 

After that, Mrs. Grey quite willingly gave me the liberty I wanted. 
I wish the night had not to come first. One’s thoughts sometimes 
—some thoughts—trouble one in solitude and in the dark. 

May 21, 1869. Ihave not written a word for four whole weeks, 
because I felt that I could not do so unless I passed over that one 
day when I begged a holiday for such an unsuspected purpose, and 
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it seemed mean to do that. Now I will write it. I am going pre- 
sently—very soon—to leave off keeping a diary, but I won’t leave 
off just because I am too cowardly to write that day. 

Rose and I spent rather a sad—at any rate a very quiet—morn- 
ing together. My heart yearned oddly to the child—the little one 
who has been my close companion for nearly five years. The cling- 
ing love seemed most sweet and precious to me; and when I left 
her at the gate I had to hurry out of sight with the hot sharp tears 
rushing up into my eyes. From where I waited on the moor to 
catch the Helstone omnibus on its way from the Lizard, I could just 
see the black-and-white gables of the farm ; so I shut my eyes while 
I listened for the wheels, for I dared not think of Leonard. He and 
Rachel would be at dinner now. I knew exactly where they would 
be sitting in the pleasant room, ard how the scent of my violets 
would come through the windows and cling about them. Perhaps 
they were talking of me, or— No, I dared not think of that. How 
many years was it since Leonard and I had driven to Kynance on one 
summer evening, and seen Paul sketching? O, what a long, long 
time ! 

Almost before I was aware, the four fleet horses drew up beside 
me as I sat upon the heather, and I took my place in the omnibus. 
In a few minutes the road across the heath had turned, and I could 
not have seen the old farm gables if I had tried. At Helstone I 
took another omnibus on to Camborne station, and there I got quietly 
into an empty carriage, and knew that when I stopped next, Paul 
would meet me. - Yet I turned my face on the arm of my seat, and 
tried not to think. I could not even look out on the familiar way, 
because it reminded me of those old journeys Leonard and I used to 
take once in every holiday ; travelling grandly up to Truro together, 
with a very small box of clothes and a very large hamper of presents 
from the farm, to visit the old friend to whose house I was going 
now; from whose house I was to walk quietly away next morning, 
to meet Paul at the church where we were to be married. 

At Truro station I looked out with one great searching glance 
which took in all the platform. In a moment Paul was beside me, 
glad and smiling. 

‘ All right !’ he whispered. ‘ Done well and cleverly, my dearest. 
We have nothing to fear now. No luggage to look after? What 
a blessing! Your friend has ordered all she thinks you will need, 
for we cannot venture to write for your boxes from Trecothic until 
to-morrow is over, and we are safely away. Come, love.’ 

Side by side we walked from the station ; and there, just out- 
side, a dog-cart waited, with a pair of horses. I felt the start Paul 
gave. I felt my own breath quicken when I saw it. 

‘ Kate,’ Mr. Keverne said, meeting us close beside it, and look- 
ing down gravely into my startled face, ‘I am going back to Tre- 
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cothic, and you had better come with me. You will be too late to 
catch the return omnibus to-night.’ 

O, how my paltry courage staggered before him! The few defiant 
words I uttered were a great, great effort, and I know my eyes were 
wide and miserable when I raised them to his face. 

‘ Will you come, Kate ?’ 

But I could answer him then in sudden fearless passion. I was 
not his servant. I would never return with him. 

‘I think, Mr. Etheridge,’ said the Squire calmly, ‘that it would 
be wiser for you to go alone, and wait through these few months. 
You know that Kate will not change while you are true; therefore 
what do you fear ?’ 

Then Paul spoke, hotly and scornfully. I think even if we had 
not been alone, he could scarcely have stayed his wrathful words. I 
could hardly distinguish the Squire’s, they were so low, but I heard 
one sentence. 

‘Not unless you are afraid that the stories which have reached 
me of your life abroad may reach her too when you are gone. If 
I had cared to tell her, I should have told before this night. You 
know why I take her back, and you know that the length of this 
separation depends upon yourself.’ 

O Paul, ifI could but have comforted you then, when you looked 
so white and angry, and when your lips shook and could not frame 
the words they would have uttered ! 

‘ Will you come, Kate ?’ the Squire asked again, looking quickly 
away from him. But I only stood close to Paul, whispering that 
I would not leave him. Gradually he grew quiet and cold. 

‘You had better go, perhaps,’ he said to me almost chillily. 
‘ Mr. Keverne seems to think we are both wholly and entirely in his 
power.’ 

‘ Mr. Etheridge,’ said the Squire, and though his words were'a 
very whisper, and I in my unutterable grief had turned my head 
away, yet I heard each one distinctly— ‘you know that is un- 
just; but let it go. Through the five months that you will wait, 
no word of blame of you shall pass my lips to her—no single word.’ 

Paul laughed, a laugh which sounded moody and incredulous, 
and his whole face was different from what it had been when he met 
me only a few minutes before. 

‘ Good-bye, Kate,’ he said; no longer fearless in his wrath, no 
longer meeting scornfully the Squire’s sad grave eyes; ‘ good-bye, 
Kate.’ Ah, but the pain of parting blanched his lips.as the words 
passed them; and I could not bear it, but crept closer, whispering, 
in untold love and sorrow, that I would be true to him always, whe- 
ther we parted or not. 

‘The parting is kindly arranged for us,’ Paul said, laughing 
ironically, but still not looking beyond me, ‘ of course for owr sakes. 
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Mr. Keverne uses his power most generously, Kate, and we will 
obey him as slavishly as he expects to be obeyed. He orders you to 
go back with him, and you shall go. He orders me to wait his plea- 
sure, and I will wait.’ 

‘ Only for a little time, Paul,’ I whispered, my voice shaking in 
my great grief; but I did not mind, because Mr. Keverne had gone 
out of hearing, and left us two alone now; ‘and I will be so true.’ 

‘No, only for a little time, my love. Good-bye.’ 

I drew away from Mr. Keverne’s touch when he attempted to 
help me up to the seat beside his in the dog-cart; and shrank as 
far from him asI could through the drive, which lasted such a long, 
long time. I looked with aching eyes across the barren country, 
and counted the chimneys of the mines, which stood so bleak and 
desolate against the sky; and my thoughts went fast and far with 
Paul. I hated the drive, yet I was sorry when we reached the inn 
half-way, where the Squire called for his own rested horses, and left 
the hired ones he had been driving; and where he—just in his old 
firm quiet way—made me take the wine he brought me, and which 
I determined not to touch. The twilight gathered, deepened, and 
was hushed and silenced into night, before we felt our own beautiful 
scenery was around us again, and the dismal silent mines left behind. 
I could just dimly see the quiet figure sitting high beside me. I 
wished he would speak to me; would give me an opportunity of 
uttering a little of the anger and the pride which fought with the 
great sorrow at my heart. But he only drove me on silently and 
safely through the night. Over the moor at last; daintily the beau- 
tiful horses stepped on the short elastic turf. Was it really only 
this afternoon that I had sat here waiting? O, thank God for the 
darkness that lay upon the dear old home! Mr. Keverne bent his 
head a little against the bleak night wind, tilting his hat lower over 
his eyes—the gentle, fearless eyes. I was glad I could not read 
them when the horses drew up on the sweep at Trecothic, and Mrs. 
Grey came to the hall-door to meet her brother. With an easy little 
apology, he told her he had been detained, and so had detained me 
too; :he had thought I might just as well drive home with him as 
walk. This he said aloud for his servants to hear; and then in a 
moment I understood, what I had not thought of before, his reason 
for driving without a groom. 

I told Mrs. Grey the whole truth that night, of course. She 
spoke gently to me, though my own words were impatient and re- 
sentful. And then that strange and dreary day was over. I was 
back in my old place once more, and Paul was far away. That is, 
as I said, four weeks ago. I won’t write anything more of it. I 
have heard from Paul. He is not going to work very hard on his 
Spanish picture, he says, because he has a whole year before him. 
He writes quite cheerfully, but says very hard things of Mr. Keverne. 
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Cuapter III. 
Is IT FREEDOM ? 


June 8, 1869. How hot it is! Leonard talks of beginning 
the Squire’s harvest at once. Itis fun to hear Rose demurely dis- 
cussing with Leonard the management of her uncle’s farm, and 
Leonard’s own too; in which I think she takes even a greater inter- 
est. We spent this afternoon there—she and I; and it was so plea- 
sant—only that Rachel had heard some false story of Paul, just as 
untrue and improbable as those ridiculous tales people have whis- 
pered about his life in Italy, where he was all the time working so 
hard. How wicked and unjust it is! How can Rachel listen—above 
all, how can she repeat them tome? Yet she does it so anxiously 
and so tenderly that I can never blame her; can only contradict them 
with all my heart and strength. Iwish Paul knew, and would hush 
them for ever by a word of his own. He seems to be quite busy 
now at his picture. I don’t mind the shortness of his letters. I 
think of him working and remembering me; the beautiful picture 
growing under his hand. I do not fret because he has only time 
to say so little to me. His words are so precious, that they satisfy 
me always, however few they are. There’s Rose below the window 
calling me. ‘ Coming, darling!’ Not three months now, and the 
winning voice will never rouse me from my thoughts, and woo me 
to fresh pleasures. What a wrench the parting will be! Mrs. Grey 
keeps very anxiously asking me to stay with them until they leave 
at Christmas, but I never will; the parting would be even harder 
then ; besides, I could not for many other reasons. O, after Mr. 
Keverne’s cruelty to me on that one day, I never could consent to 
stay longer than the time I am bound to stay. I always say that 
to myself, and I always, always mean it. 

We haye heard from papa. He says he is getting a rich man 
—think of it! And he wants us to go out to Australia to him some 
day; but I hope he will come home instead. Rachel cannot bear 
the thought of going, and Leonard’s love for the old dear home 
deepens year by year. And mine? I don’t know. [I think it is 
a bad thing for me to have lived here so long, in the luxury of love 
and wealth and kindness; but I would go out to my father to-mor- 
row if he said he wished it. J, who have committed his fault, and 
betrayed the trust of my employer. 

June 21, 1869. Such a strange letter from Paul! What does 
he mean? Does he forget that I shall be free so soon? Does 
he forget how I whispered to him, when we parted, that I would be 
true? I wish it had not come; I wish it had got lost in the post. 

July 18, 1869. It is all over, and I can only feel as if the 
world were full of false and shallow hearts. The paper came to Mr. 
Keverne, but it was his sister who gave it to me, then left me that 
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I might be alone when I found the paragraph. Married! Married 
to a Spanish heiress! Paul, my own first love, to whom I would 
have been true for all my life! Is the world really full of hollow, 
faithless hearts? These thoughts may seem wicked to me some 
day; but O, they come so readily, so naturally now. Who can I 
ever again believe in? If I had been determined on that one day 
in Truro— No, my pride will not let me finish that thought. And 
only this morning in church I was recalling Leonard’s words to me, 
‘God bless this act of yours, dear, to us all!’ I thought the words 
were earnest as a prayer; and so I leaned upon them half uncon- 
sciously. But have not the consequences of that act of mine been 
hard and cruel? How could the Squire have kept me in bondage, 
and let Paul go? 

July 25, 1869. No one here speaks to me of Paul; no one 
angers or hurts me by presuming that I am either suffering or fret- 
ting. Yet, in some indefinable way, I feel that they are kinder to 
me, if that be possible. But Leonard has spoken to me of him 
only this morning; and though he did say, rather angrily, that I 
ought to be grateful for having been saved from binding myself for 
ever to any one so heartless and selfish, yet he spoke so wisely and 
gently that I saw it all a little brighter after the tears which his 
words brought—tears which he kissed away, just as he used to kiss 
them when I was a little child, and he had always the strength and 
power to comfort me. 

August 11, 1869. The time is very near for my going, and 
day by day the love and kindness which I meet with here is dearer 
tome. I wish the parting with Rose was over, because I dread 
it so. Still I cannot stay, as they wish me to stay, until Captain 
Grey comes for them. I could not. Perhaps it is really only pride, 
as Rachel says, which prevents me. I suppose it is. What but 
pride could rise in my heart in such quick rebellion at the idea ? 

Sept. 2, 1869. My last night at Trecothic. Dark and clear 
the fir-trees stand against the cold sunset sky; just above them 
shines the young crescent moon ; and one star comes shyly out alone 
to peep. Quite plainly I can hear what our fishermen speak of as 
‘the calling of the sea.’ How sad it is! almost like the echo of 
some cry in my own heart. Rose is in bed at last. She has 
been softly crying here within my arms for hours. How cheerless 
and empty the room feels, and yet I stay here by my own wish. 
Mrs. Grey came herself to fetch me into the drawing-room, but I 
cannot go. She saw I wanted to be alone, and so she left me, only 
begging me to join them presently. I did want to be alone, but I 
did not fancy I should feel so solitary as I do. I cannot bear to go 
into my own room; the very sight of my packed boxes is as bad as 
a good-bye. I-wish Mrs. Grey would just once more ask me to stay 
here until she leaves, as she has so often asked me before. But of 
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course she never will again, because I’ve always refused so decisively 
and unhesitatingly. Even if she proposed it, Mr. Keverne would 
not let her ask me. I can well remember how coldly he said, when 
she spoke of it last, ‘ You forget that Kate would not have stayed 
with us through these five years if she had not bound herself.’ 

Bound! O, how I used to hate the word! I wish—I wish I 
had been bound for another year. 

I haven’t seen Mr. Keverne to-day. He went out shooting very 
early this morning, and had not returned when we dined. I re- 
member that he had been shooting when he came to the farm on 
this night five years ago. How strange it is to think of my home 
life before that day— so sweet and unruffled! Will it seem as 
sweet and unruffied to me when I go back to it? It is too late 
now for me to hope for Mrs. Grey to come in and ask me to stay— 
far too late. I wish I couldn’t see the bracken bending and swaying 
on the heath, and I wish the world didn’t look so chill and lonely 
off there where the upland meets the gray evening sky. The soli- 
tude here is unbearable. I must go down, even if I cannot stay. 
It will be a minute’s change, a minute’s rest from these dismal 
thoughts. I have not courage to go to Rose again; it would only 
bring another parting. * * 

I opened the drawing-room door very softly. The room was bril- 
liantly lighted, and my eyes—so tired to-night—-were dazzled by the 
sudden glare. I knew that my face looked so small and white and 
pinched, that it might well startle any one who saw me coming in 
silently so; and Mrs. Grey, who had looked up from her book with 
a bright smile of greeting, suddenly rose. 

‘ Dear,’ she said—and for the first time she put her kind arms 
round me, and kissed my lipsp—‘I have been waiting for you. I 
would not have the tea brought in until you came. I will ring 
now; but I wish you would go and ask Mervyn to come—will 
you? I think he must be in the library, though I have not heard 
him ring for lights. I fancy he is tired, or he would have joined 
me after dinner.’ 

‘ Please let-—’ I began; but she did not seem to hear me. 

‘Would you mind fetching him? I shall be so glad, Kate, be- 
cause I want to give my order. I intend to have a pleasant substan- 
tial tea—a cheerful one too, as we none of us cared for dinner. 
If Mervyn is not in the library, he may be out smoking.’ So she 
talked on, cheerfully and kindly, till I went. 

No one answered my quiet'tap upon the library-door, so I passed 
in. The room was almost dark, but I could see Mr. Keverne stand- 
ing at one of the low windows; standing quite still, and looking out 
among the dusky shadows of the September twilight—looking as I 
had often lately seen him look. The carpet was so thick, and the 
wind rising so noisily, that I was close beside him before he heard 
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me. Then, in his surprise, a sudden shiver ran through him, and 
the hand he laid on mine shook like the leaves outside. 

‘ Kate, why did you come in so—like part of a broken dream ?’ 

I could not help it; I laid my other hand on his. Mine was 
much the smaller, much the weaker, yet it stilled at once the trem- 
bling fingers it touched. 

‘ What are you come to tell me, Kate ?’ 

‘Mrs. Grey is waiting tea for you and. me. She sent me to 
fetch you.’ 

‘She sent you to fetch me—that is why you came ?’ 

‘Yes; that is why I came. I think Mrs. Grey kindly wishes 
us to have a pleasant tea together, because it is my last night.’ 

‘Hush. This last night, to which you have for years been 
looking forward, is very bitter to me. Go back into the light and 
cheerfulness, my child; I will come presently.’ 

I did not stand higher than his shoulder, and I looked white and 
thin, as if I had had a long illness ; yet with my own eyes dry I could 
see tears gather in his, and my voice was steady while his faltered. 

‘ Presently will do, Mr. Keverne; I will wait for you. I took 
my hands quietly away, and looked out from my own corner of the 
window. How wide and still and sad the park looked! The firs, 
against the faint western light, bent their heads before the strong 
sea wind. I pictured how the waves would be tossing and. sobbing 
among the rocks at Kynance. The same waves which Paul and 
I and Leonard had watched on that summer night more than five 
years ago. How beautiful that evening had been! Yet I knew I 
would rather be just where I was, looking out upon the wind-swayed 
trees—we two alone, half hidden even from each other; I waiting with 
him in the gloom, until he chose to take me into the light and warmth. 

‘ Kate, what is there different in your voice and face to-night ? 
Is it gladness because this hour has come at last ? Gladness be- 
cause to-night I have to give you back your freedom ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Not gladness, dear ?’ 

I could not answer the questioning look in his eyes, because I 
could not hold my tears back any longer. Childishly I covered my 
face ; and then—I think he knew the truth. 

‘My love,’ he whispered, raising my face after a long, long 
silence, ‘ I cannot give you back your freedom.’ 


And he did not. He will not even give me back the old paper 
with our signatures upon it, because he says it brought him his life’s 
happiness. 

In His infinite compassion God has blessed this act of mine to 
all of us, as Leonard said; but it never could have been so. but for 
a heart and will that were truer and braver than my own. 
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In Two PARTS :—PartT II, 


Dickens associated one particular sound with empty consequential 
clumsiness ofspeech. Examples: Hubble the wheelwright ; Bum- 
ble, beadle ; Pumblechook, seedsman. Schoolboys talk of ‘ bumb- 
ling-up;’ they did it, all three. Pumblechook is my man now. Re- 
member his vulgar obsequiousness to affluent Pip: ‘ But may I?— 
may I?’ (with outstretched paw). In some western counties a block- 
head is styled a chump. But as Pumblechwmp would have had a 
leetle too much ‘ um’ in it, I expect Dickens added the chook as a 
happy contrast of sound, not insignificant. And, mark you, allowing 
for their difference in position and education, Bumble and Pumble- 
chook have many features in common. 

Dear old Tom! how came he to be called Pinch ? Appropri- 
ately: gentle, lovable, modest, he deferred to others— pinched 
his own opinions; liberal, trusting, kindly, he even lent his last 
half-sovereign to audacious Tigg—pinching his own pocket ; never 
bragged, never unduly asserted himself; made much of others, as 
though they were mountains, and he a pinch! Meek, mild, yet 
with a manly spirit of his own, as the brute Jonas found. 

Squod of the shooting-gallery (‘Mr. George’s;’ real name, 
Rouncewell) ; Phil Squod. Given to shouldering his way round the 
place: a disarranged person ; incompact as Dolgelly ; a conglomera- 
tion of misplaced members, but agile, seemingly contributed by a 
variety of dqnors. Such was the ex-trooper’s assistant Squod; a 
very ‘squad’ of a being, with only a difference in degree from Sloppy 
‘ of the poor-house’ (see Our Mutual Friend), who, please observe, 
is mentioned as one of the awkward squad. Remember Phil’s pedes- - 
trian manner, his general appearance, his particular shamble; and 
the introduction of the o into his name will not affect either sound 
or applicability. 

Toodle the stoker—good! Honest, simple ‘family’ man, how 
the little ‘ Toodles’ gather about him! Motherly talk—babies’ legs 
—‘ toodles,’ you know (from ‘toddles,’ probably). Appropriate other- 
wise ; quite a ‘softness’ or excess of simplicity in the long double o 
—witness Toots, not to say noodle; or, modified by consonant d, 
still retaining half its vacancy or foolery—ha, foolery !—as in Moddle, 
that blighted Youngest Gentleman in Company. 
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But Toodle: embodiment of unlettered honesty, of parental affec- 
tion—he couldn’t have spelled the words, poor fellow !—with nothing 
husky but his voice, and that was Coke! A child himself, he took 
his name from one; that simple fellow, so happy to ‘stoke you down, 
sir!’ He mounted crape for poor young Paul, thereby offending 
Dombey. A well-named stoker, Toodle ; child of nature; his wife 
also, though her name was (at great Dombey’s command) changed to 
Richards. Why do I mention this? Because the fact of changing 
it shows that the name Toodle had been considered by Dickens. 
Then Sweedlepipes, christened Paul—boys call him ‘ Poll’—aptly 
and fitly, for he was barber and bird-fancier. Immortal .Sairey lodged 
with him, by the bye. I hear the birds singing in his shop what 
time he merrily shaves precocious Mr. Bailey, their clear notes swell- 
ing with enjoyment of that ancient youngster’s injunction to Poll 
to ‘ go gently over the pimples, with the grain, and keep the bits of. 
whisker for himself!’ O lathery fiction! and listening to the melody 
of thrush, canary, finch, and linnet, the tweedle of their shriller pipes 
associates the barber’s name. 

Next, Montague Tigg, or Tigg Montague (‘ Anglo-Bengalee’) ; 
anyway, Tigg. Spritely, adventurous, jocund, slippery dodger! A 
tricky fellow; easy, audacious; as introduced (and for long after- 
wards), in difficulties. In pawn for Mrs. Lupin’s tavern bill; hard 
up when Martin meets him at ‘my uncle’s.’ Living by his wits, 
and on credit; vulgo, ‘on tick.’ Name, combination of tick and 
trick ; provincial word ‘trigg,’ to, avoid, to escape from. ‘ Mon- 
tague,’ high-flown, significant of his pretensions; merely tagged on. 
‘When I was at the head of my regiment—!’ &c. There are 
a few real Pickwicks and Winkles, but probably the name of Pick- 
wick was also—as Winkle, too—conceived to be original. Anyhow, 
if adopted, Dickens had his purpose. Observe the trustingness of 
Pickwick, his innocent reception of preposterous absurdities, his 
amiable gullibility. He booked Munchausen yarns; was taken in by 
Trotter, by Jingle, by all who tried to take him in; wag even slain 
by a stone,* as Goliath by David. Heart too big, judgment too little ; 
no discrimination. Impulse took sense prisoner. Ever in scrapes 
through want of caution, excess of feeling, undue sympathies; brim- 
ming with benevolence ; a gentleman at heart; with scores of good 
qualities, and a shrewd taste for punch, Mr. Pickwick was little 
better than a fool. He believed on the spur; allowed heart to rule 
head ; picked quick in all he attempted, thought, or said. Board- 
ing-school predicament through picking quick; Bardell trial, ditto. 
Name, Samuel; probably chosen for its sweetness; but pick-quick 
certainly indicative. As to Winkle, very apropos. Remember his 
undeserved character, his reputation, as a ‘ sportsman.’ The tallest 
of the four friends ; the ‘smallest’ of them. His skating at Wardle’s 


* ‘Bill Stumps, his mark.’ 
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Manor House, his rook-shooting at Dingley Dell—aimed at a bird 
and shot poor Tracy !—his ride to Muggleton, his fearful flight from 
fierce and fiery Dowler (as great a coward as himself), all come to 
mind, ‘not omitting his pugilistic onslaught’ on the little lad at Bury. 
Where could a more appropriate name be found? Winkle? Verily, 
so trivial a shell-fish, you might have picked him out with a pin! 

I will finish the four off-hand. Who next? Accept the name 
in an impromptu conundrum. When was Mr. Jingle like Speke at 
the Nile? Give it up? When he was going to trace it up, man! 
There! that’s off my conscience! 

The surname of Tracy Tupman may be understood. He was 
susceptible—a lady’s man. Jingle’s story of Don Bolaro’s daughter 
affected him to tears. The tale of the lady who lost her head ex- 
cited his sympathies. The widow at Rochester ball impressed him. 
The spinster aunt (Rachel Wardle) drove him disconsolate to the 
‘Leathern Bottle,’ Cobham. Tupman languished, Tupman wept, 
when ‘ lovely woman’ was his subject. He was little better than 
an amiable cow, bull, ram; in form even rather approximating; un- 
deniably sleek, not to say ‘soft.’ His amatory lock of hair bedecked 
his forehead like a hirsute horn. Gentle animal, well-conditioned 
and meek-eyed, though, as a swain, somewhat lumbering. We all 
know what a ‘tup’ is. Now follow me in the authorial transitions 
as imagined: soft, sleek, tame, cow, bull, sheep, tup/ and there 
you have the man Tracy. 

Let me deal gently with Snodgrass; wasn’t he a poet, though 
perhaps not greater in his ‘line’ than Mrs. Leo Hunter, whose 
‘Perspiring Frog’ subdued him so completely? A snob in many 
respects, as ‘green’ as grass, Augustus was a goodish sort of gen- 
tleman. Change snob to ‘snod,’ and add the ‘ grass’ to point his 
greenness—he is there ! 

Dickens, by the way, has another character called Noddy; and 
possibly snod suggested it. And Barham-Ingoldsby tells us of Lord 
Tomnoddy. From snob or noddy, anyway, may snod be drawn. 

Casting about for the famous schoolmaster’s name, Dickens prob- 
ably thought of Squeeze, indicative of tyranny, cruelty, and tight- 
fistedness. Not enough. The proprietor of Dotheboys Hall (which 
wasn’t a hall) had some grim, ghastly, vulgar fun about him: the 
unsightly, unlearned, unamiable scoundrel would have made un- 
grammatical jests while he sat on a lad’s coffin and swiped his beer, 
or operated laughingly on a suffering pupil’s abscess with a rusty 
penknife (as his wife did). Squeers is a comic and hilarious devil, 
a one-eyed Gorgon, a queer and squeezing brute. Eureka! Dickens 
put the s of ‘squeeze’ before and behind ‘ queer,’ as he might have 
a horse before. and behind a cart to pull it and push it out of the 
mud. Thus appended, we have (S)queer(s) complete, the very 
‘skew’ s’s conveying his optical deformity ; a sinister aspect alto- 
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gether. Why, the very word askew is part of one of his people! 
Remember Gride’s horrid old housekeéper—crooked, blear-eyed, 
toothless Peg; a beldame given to uneven pursuits, as when she 
stole the will of Madeline’s maternal grandfather. Expressive name 
that; her zigzag path from honesty, and her general dissent from 
others’ opinions, set forth in slide askew! Bland and sweet when 
his interests were at stake, an anathema in breeches when he could 
safely indulge his mean, empty, blatant ‘ philanthropy ;’ how his 
rolling periods, his sweeping denunciations, his sulphurous adjectives, 
come to us in the name of Honeythunder! He was only bearable at 
odd times ; the cloud of the man wrapt even the gentle Shepherdess ; 
while his volleyed, crashy overbearingness to bright-eyed Crisparkle 
(who settled him as one would settle a waterspout) will, if remem- 
bered, prove the appropriateness of his name. 

Talk of the curate. arly riser, bather in winter time. See 
how he took his ‘ header’ in the Cloisterham river to regain Drood’s 
watch and pin! Ever ready, ever alert, ever fresh, be it to serve 
God or man, truly the Reverend Septimus was crisp all over, em- 
bodying health, nerve, elasticity, too; with a sparkle in his voice, 
his manner, his eye, his spirits. And Crisparkle was his name. 

What gives Nickleby? Not Ralph the usurer; we have the 
dead Godfrey and his voluble widow before him. But Godfrey lost 
her money and his own, poor dabbler; his ‘nickel’ went! And in 
the ringing uncontrolledness, the chronic volubility of Mrs. Nickleby, 
there is quite a metallicjingling. But, saying nothing that Ralph’s 
money-lending assists the foregoing ideas of nickel, recollect another 
thing—NMrs. N.’s petulance and disposition both to take offence and 
to dispute. Ifshe didn’t quite naggle, she was given to niggle. 
Thus from nickel (on the male side), or from naggle-niggle (on her 
own), comes the name, the ‘ by’ being nothing—a mere tailpiece, 
like the ley in Tapley, Snawley, or Wititterley, or itself in Jellyby. 
You recollect Tartar the ex-lieutenant (Edwin Drood; not Bob 
in Reprinted Pieces)? Lamented Dickens! but that thy gifted pen 
ceased at the inexorable call of Death, bidding thee rest from thy 
labours until the great Author shall finish this world’s work and the 
mystery of eternity be published, thou hadst made something of that 
character! Before the second number ofthe uncompleted story ap- 
peared, I foresaw and revealed its axis—prophesied the use that 
Jaspar would make of Durdles, and that the serpent would be 
scotched. The article is in existence to prove my words. Tartar 
was not then sketched. He would have been the deliverer. His 
quickness, his ingenuity, his daring, his disposition constitute him 
John Jaspar’s opponent—the watcher of the watcher. That wretch 
would have met his match in Tartar—would have ‘ caught a Tartar’ 
in the naval lieutenant. My word for it, Dick Datchery is only Tar- 
tar in disguise, his very wig assumed, and he, the champion of poor 
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Rosa Bud, employing both the Deputy and opium-crone as instru- 
mental spies upon Drood’s uncle. I could prove the oneness of 
Tartar and Datchery most easily. 

And Datchery? His marvellous head of hair, his thatch, con- 
ferred the name. Believe or not, Drood was not dead. The night 
that beheld Jasper and Durdles‘on the cathedral leads, that saw 
them in the crypt—the night when Jasper drugged Durdles, even as 
he had previously drugged the ‘loving cup’ he passed to Drood and 
Landless, so causing their quarrel—that night beheld the crypt-keys 
taken, and the subsequent incarceration of the nephew and rival. 
Remember Jasper’s wrath when Deputy surprised him with the 
stonemason. But I must hurry on. 

Boythorn (supposed, but erroneously, to represent W. 8S. Landor). 
Only his bark terrible ; gentle at heart ; loud-voiced and boisterous ; 
a malediction in expression; empalement (an you credit him) his 
least punishment—-see how he notified his trespassers of steel guns, 
of man-traps, when not one was planted !—a sharp-pointed thorn to 
hear him ; a kindly-souled boy in reality. Such was Laurence ; and 
well named Boythorn. 

Dr. Blimber, Cornelia Blimber his daughter, next. Prone to 
work blindly, persistently at school duties ; a sort of incessant peer- 
ing, within prescribed limits, about them both; almost ophthalmic 
with self-imposed pedagogism. I see them pursuing the scholastic 
routine, pacing along with most monotonous purpose ; and the spec- 
tacled pair, with their regular tread, suggest two mill-horses, duly 
wearing blinkers, undoubtedly Dickens’s first thought, whereout 
Blimber came. 

Then Creakle. Hear the tyrant’s boots as he comes behind his 
pupil-victim to clutch hair or inflict stripes! Hear both boots and 
wheezy lungs as he issues asthmatical orders, the terrible Tungay 
(of ‘ Show that badge conspicuous !’ fame) in rear, like a wooden- 
legged janizary, and he the Rhadamanthus! Hear boots and voice 
and creak-eak-eak-ing chair (all three) as the Salem monster ad- 
vances upon his prey! 

The name of Jarndyce comes not from himself, but from the 
interminable Chancery suit. Who but he did not its jaundiced pre- 
sence blur? Think ofits effect on Richard Carstone, on Ada Clare, 
on Gridley, ‘the man from Shropshire.’ And with all his strength 
of character and counter-geniality, John Jarndyce at times turned 
yellow as he surveyed the trailing slimy legal Alexandrine, its con- 
stitutional jaundice occasionally too severe for his mental health and 
spirits, save when the wind was in the west. 

As to Skimpole, a mere line. Unfeeling at heart, brilliant in 
speech, assumedly ideal as the ether above Mont Blanc, yet with an 
appetite for bank-notes (and no scruples, only let them be secretly 
received), flying over others’ woes with his peculiar alpenstock of 
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tinselled self, you see the skimmer, pole in hand, before you as he 
was. 

Ardent, unlimited in his ideas and passions, allowing neither 
conscience nor criminality—is the utter ruin of a home, yea two 
homes, no crime ?—to bound his horizon ; taking his general nature, 
and not the definite elopement and subsequent travels in France, in 
Italy, in Switzerland, in Spain—his self-will and pride waving back 
all proffered pilotage to the haven of truth and happiness, himself 
holding the fatal rudder—truly we find few more appropriate names 
than Steerforth. 

Ah-ha, dear Rumty Wilfer, christened Reginald, art thou there? 
Stop! thou art later introduced. The exponents must be thy wife 
and daughters. Well, take them all—stately, arrogant Mrs., ’Bella, 
and Lavinia—throughout the whole story, did ever you or Rokesmith 
their lodger meet with a more wilful family? Each of the three 
must have her way (for "Bella only sobered down after knowing 
Rokesmith - Harmon, Our Mutual Friend), their conceited self- 
opinionated wilfulness evidenced in countless domestic squabbles and 
determinations, as you know. And yet ’Bella was very lovable; but 
that was when she got away from her home with ’pa and her lover, 
in the Mincing-lane sanctorum, or down t6 Greenwich. But Mrs. 
Wilfer and Lavinia—wilful from first to last. 

No more insignificant word, yet suggestive of tiny identity, than 
‘ tit,—Tappertit, for example. Pert, conceited morsel of a man not 
grown, not likely to grow. See how he ‘assumes the god, affects 
to nod,.and seems to shake the spheres,’ as he presides over the 
United Bulldogs in blind Stagg’s cellar. Look at his wonderful legs 
(pity he got ’em wounded in the Gordon riots, and had to lose ’em 
and turn shoeblack!), and see the dapper tit of an apprentice, his 
swelling soul above his craft of locksmith, even as I hear him re- 
pudiate his master Varden, or see him offer his initialed handkerchief 
to the smiling Sir John in default of a card; a dapper little fool, 
heady as all fools are, and quite a tit in aspect. 

But two tits! Yea—excuse me—as it were, the sound of a 
‘thousand times a thousand tits, all tittling and tittering together. 
Such is the sound; but the special word (and what a word it is !) 
gives us a marvellous idea of mental littleness yet moral affectation ; 
a sort of tintinnabular effect, as though all the light- toned bells in 
the house were set a-ringing. Wititterley; there you are—exactly 
indicative of the lady whose disease was soul, and who might be—I 
have her husband’s word for it—blown away by a breath. How the 
insipidity of the novel which my dear Kate read to her—was it the 
Lady Flabella?—must have accorded with the peculiar nature of 
Mrs. Wititterley! Fragile, gossamery (but for the surreptitious beef- 
steaks), poor, delicate moth! 

As Pecksniff’s upturned eyes not inaptly favoured a ‘duck in 
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thunder,’* so sleek, fat, oily Chadband is well named. Hear him 
discourse to Jo, the crossing-sweeper ; see him holding forth to his 
select band of followers, whose unctuous hypocrisy took its tone from 
him ; has he not the flabbiness, the rotundity of a chub or chad? 
The fish is before you, and the man. 

What about Darnay’s father, Evrémonde? French noble of the 
ancient régime, last of a long and vicious line; deeming that the 
poor were mere chattels to be bought and sold; that ample amends 
were in the louis d’or he flung to the father of a murdered child ; that 
the world was his oyster, and he (and his class) all in all; how 
curiously Dickens his nomenclator combines the all (Englished, evré, 
every) and French word monde / a very bathos, but all the world 
implied in its French-English. 

What a marvellous horse was Flying Childers! Small wonder 
that the horse-rider, Childers, one of Sleary’s circus riders, should 
derive from that famed animal. How the people of Coketown ap- 
plaud his nightly feats! not even their ‘hard times’ can restrain 
their curiosity to see the equestrian.—In vain the remonstrances of 
Lizzie Hexham ; he would love her. Poor passionate schoolmaster ; 
strong of will, but blindly perverse in one particular ; he looked at 
the sun of his affection, and so persistently that all became green 
of hue and discoloured. There is no character more headstrong 
than Headstone, the suicide and murderer, with so much good in 
him, so little self-restraint. Accept it as you please, powerful in 
mind and strong of head; for all that, jealous love brought out his 
headstrong disposition. 

And the chemist ? See the apotheosis of fancy! A figure of 
speech occurs to the author’s mind to denote a human figure, the 
haunted man Redlaw. Can I follow the metaphorical thought ? 
Then follow me; as thus: the chemist; embodiment of misan- 
thropy; a blight on all he moved amongst; a terror by his pesti- 
lential presence. Not even Draco greater, and his laws were writ in 
blood. For the fatal contagion of his presence, the chemist was 
red-law itself; the proclamation of death to cheerfulness, to hope, 
to gentle love. Remember how he temporarily overcast the bright- 
ness of the Tetterby home, and withered every healthy thing with 
his misanthropy ; carrying moral death into each house; a Red-law 
which was impossible to escape whilst it existed in its dread en- 
tirety ! 

Those Eatanswill editors! I take it that Potts was merely 
christened so as to make the famous verse applicable to him, other- 
wise any name would have done; but his rival, Slurk—Ah! Ever 
on the watch to trip up Potts in a ‘ leader ;’ ever lurking about, pen 


* The ‘ domestic fowl overtaken in the ravages of an electric storm.’ (Dickens’s 
own paraphrase.) 
¢ ‘Lines to a Brass Pot,’ see Pickwick Papers. 
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in hand: having the key-word lurk, how easily could Dickens pre- 
fix an 8! 

Now, Nadgett. Secret, silent spy, or ‘inquiry-maker,’ if you 
will ; a stealthy man, who seemed to (as it were) follow himself, so 
secret was he; taking note of this and that, and making notes in 
his mysteriously-carried pocket-book ; remember the particulars of 
his watch on Jonas. Undeviating as Crusoe himself in keeping his 
island register (and, to point the comparison, how did Nadgeti iso- 
late himself?) notch by notch—the one for days, the other for clue- 
some facts; there you have the idea; and from Notch-it comes 
Nadgett. Test it as you like, the name holds good. 

Snitchey and Craggs, the lawyers. The former (‘ Self,’ if you 
recollect) not unfrequently reposed unexpected confidence in Mrs. S. ; 
confidence which was opposed to his professional character. But 
wives are privileged ; no marvel that he ‘ split’ or (vulgo) ‘ snitched’ 
at times. But as for Craggs, was not he ‘dressed in gray, like a 
flint, and generally not unlike a flint, take him for all in all.’ Now 
a flint suggests mineralogy ; and how easy the transition from flint 
to rocks, from rocks to—Craggs! , 

Do you bear in mind Jaggers the lawyer? As sharp as a dagger ; 
but I think neither that word nor his aptitude to stagger others with 
his cross-questioning acumen suggested the name. He was never 
smooth in his capacity ; from his first introduction to his exit, he 
is roughly acute, persistently severe. How he tamed his house- 
keeper, Molly the murderess, indicates his style. In his office, 
Little Britain, as at home in Gerrard-street, Soho, the criminal- 
lawyer is consistently and unvaryingly jagged. 

I approach my friend Dick. Who doesn’t like Dick Swiveller ? 
So bothered by little debts, that he couldn’t get across the street 
without circumvallating an area of miles; very much too fond of 
‘the cordial that sparkled for Helen’—in brief, given to ‘ the rosy’ 
and innumerable ‘ modest quenchers’—Dick had a giant’s heart, and 
was only perverted in trivialities by the pressure of circumstance. 
See how he befriended Kit Nubbles; and recollect his honesty of 
disposition, his generous feeling towards the Marchioness, that poor 
tiny maid-of-all-work, who, like Josh Bagstock’s native attendant, 
' or even Topsy herself, ‘ had no particular name,’ though jovial Dick 
dubbed her Miss Sophronia Sphynx. Bored by difficulties—often 
of his own making, the thoughtless, careless fellow !—he had just 
to twist about for existence (until his annuity came) any way he 
could; all round the pivot of his chequered state, not unlike a swivel- 
gun itself. What better name, then, than Dick Swiveller ? 

Who is here? Tommy Traddles. He drew himself together . 
(as we phrase it) at the last; became a judge; but trace his earlier 
career and personnel. Not even his hair would keep down and 
orderly. He is disarrangedly wide in everything, from the skele- 
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tons he drew and upwards. Micawber finds no difficulty in pulling 
him out to sign IO0Us. His character is as open as his legs and 
eyes. Nothing vacant about him, but little compact. He can’t 
even keep quiet when Davy is telling his tales to the listening school- 
boys. He straggles into the thread of Roderick Random or the 
Arabian Nights; or, better word again—provincially corrupted—he 
straddlgs, as an unaccustomed horseman his steed. And there 
Charles Dickens hit him to the life. 

O, that inimitable love-scene of Bumble and Mrs. Corney! It 
lives in our memory, unique and relishable, for sil time. Not to 
enlarge, how she did carney him over, and how the beadle’s hesitancy 
disappeared after his private inspection of her spoons! I see the 
wheedling, bashful matron, her hand reposing in fat Bumble’s paw, 
her head sinking on his shoulder, as she carnies that parochial 
magnate; and from carney to Corney is but a vowel. 

The next? Why, let it be Quilp’s mother-in-law. Her pinched 
face and form are before me: the sense of that dwarfy devil’s ill- 
usage of her stirs my indignation. Depressed, frightened, growing 
attenuated by it (both she and her daughter), the little woman seems 
to shrink into her shoes at the approach of Quilp. See him squint- 
ing at her; hear his tantalising spleen. Poor Mrs. Jiniwin! Did 
the name spring from minikin? No, no; she was by no means one. 
Really a fond mother and true of heart, she loved her daughter as 
much as she feared her son-in-law. With all her small infirmities, 
she was genuine; and I think the word is representative, though 
cockneyised to Jiniwin as in the text. 

Thackeray gave us a Newcome, and so did Dickens ;* but save 
that the Christian name of the latter, ‘ Clemency,’ is indicative of 
her disposition, the name itself (as also that of her co-servant and 
future husband, Ben Britaint) was probably hit upon without spe- 
cial meaning. With her hooked nose, her memorable cap, her 
harsh and crowy voice; above all her sharp projecting pimpled 
chin—the ‘ pips’ whereon deepen in intensity as little Paul poses 
her with his pertinent inquiries, or his impertinent comments on 
the legendary Bull (tosser of bad boys)—most skewery relict of 
the unfortunate Peruvian miner, behold Mrs. Pipchin, correctly 
and cutaneously named, her entire character being prominently 
eruptive. 

As to the law-stationer Snagsby, good, easy man, kind friend 
to Jo, the crossing-sweeper, what a life his perverse partner led 
him! Talk of skinning eels, snigs, snags as they axe often termed, 
verily she put him in the pan alive. He dared not even aid the 
poor street-Arab with broken victuals, save in secret; his existence 
was a perpetual sniggle, like the writhing creature; and this word 
is dictionary. Timorous, henpecked snag was Snagsby ! 

* Clemency Newcome, in the Battle of Life. t Ibid. 
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Finally, the Eden settler. As Mrs. Joe Gargery had her wax- 
ended cane, ‘ Tickler’ (as her husband and young Pip well knéw), 
80, for corrective purposes, Hannibal Chollop carried his weapons— 
the real rowdy insignia—‘ Tickler’ and ‘ Ripper.’ ‘Sir! we must 
be cracked up! We air the salt of the airth! that is toe be remem- 
bered! Crack us up, or look out for sarpints!’ Pretentiously chris- 
tened Hannibal (even as spouting Boiler was styled Boanerges), how 
ready the bully was to ‘chaw up’ Mark and Martin! Yea, from 
first to last, a ‘chawer-up ;’ and Chollop named. Just silence the 
ll’s, as the French do in Marseilles and such words, and the very 
sound of the significant phrase is given. Or receive it otherwise, 
through gobble. Dickens knew some dialects; he was pretty well 
‘up’ in the Lancashire ; and in it the ‘synonym of gobble is gollop, 
just as dollop means a lot, a quantity. Change the g in gollop for 
ch, the bully’s name is there in its completeness. Make choice of 
words ; the point they lead to is the same, for ‘ gollop’ and ‘ chaw 
up’ have one common origin and signification. 

Like Sirach of old, I ‘ make an end.’ 

W. F. PEACOCK. 





THE POET 


As noontide blazed in Tempe’s leafy bound, 
One tuned his lyre, and swept from nimble strings 
A rapid prelude, echoes flutt’ring round 
On soft but viewless wings. 


The gods came down to hearken to the strains 

Veil’d in thin airs, save grave Melpomene ; 

Like marble stood she tinged with bluest veins, 
Charm’d to an ecstasy. 


‘ Wouldst triumph, minstrel ?’ pensive spake she ; ‘ waft 
To heay’n earth’s finest fancies—sing me lays 
Such as may move my soul to crown thy craft 
With ample meed of praise.’ 


The minstrel backward flung the waving gold 
Of youth’s long tresses, scann’d the azure sky; 
Lost in its depths his spirit wax’d more bold, 
As larks that upward fly. 


He sang of beauty: fair fresh morn, pale eve, 
Sun-purpled peaks, meads starr’d by snow-white kine, 
How Grecian maids their pictured peplus weave 
For great Athene’s shrine. 


The stream flow’d softer down its rocky bed, 
Leaves hush’d their murmur; yet no voice was heard 
From where that awful goddess raised her head, 
No glorious feature stirr’d. 


He sang of wisdom : how the gods approve 
Deep knowledge, granting to the master-mind 
Their richest blessings, wealth and power and love, 
Wide empire o’er his kind. 


Still silence held the groves; a tettix shrill’d 
Disdain upon the harp that mock’d his song ; 
Once more his envious shell the poet thrill’d, 
Majestic, silvery, strong. 


He told of heroes : that Titanic strife 
Which raged ’twixt earth and heay’n—the godlike grace 
Of Helen—how they bade farewell to life 
Who look’d upon her face. 





THE POET 


Flinging wild music from the gleaming threads, 
He smote all modes of mortal hopes and fears ; 
All climes he roam’d where poesy e’er treads 
To wake or smiles or tears. 


At this the Muse’s features quickly changed ; 
A glow suffused them, like the coming day; 
Yet nobler rang his song, each scale he ranged 
With ever-varying play. 


On life and love, their fitful joys and woes, 
Their dark yet certain issue—death—he dwelt ; 
And then the goddess, startled from repose, 
Largest approval dealt. 


Her clear eyes gleam’d, she trembled as she laid 
A crown of laurel on the poet’s brow, 
And words of wisest counsel briefly said, 
‘ Henceforth be this thy vow: 


To sing of human cares, to glad man’s life ; 
Bright cheering thoughts in wingéd words enshrine; 
Love truth, love freedom ; song will heal all strife, 
For verse is half divine ! 


So shall this age, and ages yet unborn, 
Call thee true prophet, foremost of the race ; 
So shall man’s strength and bloom of maiden morn 
With gladness greet thy face !’ 


Her splendours (rosy where the sunlights gild 
Their pale curves) faded; kindling with her lore, 
Outburst the wild-eyed poet, ‘I will build 
A song for evermore !’ 


Long years fled by, but never brought the hour 
To hold his wish, till silence still’d his tongue: 
How many languish for the poet’s power, 
How few can mould his song ! 


Yet deem we that a purpose nobly plann’d, 
Pursued all breathless to the golden west, 
Redounds to glory, though th’ ideal scann’d 


In youth still mock life’s quest. oi «ee, 
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STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


Book the Third. 
CHAPTER II. 


£ O, the little more, and how much it is, 
And the little less, and what worlds away !’ 


HE four sisters had inhabited the smart little box on the 

Boroughbridge road about four months, when Elizabeth’s scanty 
stock of patience came to an end. Gertrude’s small despotism, 
Diana’s languors and affectations and headaches, she could abide 
no longer. She was brought so much closer to these evils in that 
circumscribed abode. She had no hillside orchard whither to flee 
at any hour of the day or evening, even on cold spring nights, when 
the young moon was sailing through the clouds, and when Haw- 
leigh had shut its shutters and lighted its lamps for the night, 
and it would have been an outrage of all the proprieties to go 
out for a walk; no airy turret, half bedchamber and half sitting- 
room, where she could read or muse in solitude; only a neat little 
square bedroom, divided from Gertrude’s by so fragile a partition 
that its inmates were wont to whisper like conspirators in their ves- 
per talk. 

The Vicar’s death, too, had given Gertrude a new position in 
the home circle. She assumed the responsibility of their future life. 
She had chosen and taken the house, and selected the furniture 
they were to keep; and regulated the mode and manner of their 
new life, which friends and acquaintances of the past they were 
chiefly to cherish, and which they were gently and graciously to let 
drop. Gertrude kept the purse and the keys, regulated the expen- 
diture, and held possession of the narrow store closets. The younger 
sisters could hardly order an extra cup of tea without permission, 
or breakfast in bed perchance on a bleak winter morning without 
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inventing some ailment as an excuse for that indulgence. Diana 
submitted from sheer laziness. 

‘I must live with some one who will order my dinner and pour 
out my tea for me,’ she said; ‘and it may as well be Gertrude as 
any one else. I daresay if I were rich enough to have a confidential 
maid, she would tyrannise over me.’ 

One day, towards the end of March, Elizabeth astonished her 
sisters by declaring her intention of going abroad straightway. 

‘I shall go over to Dieppe,’ she said, ‘ and wander through Nor- 
mandy, and then make my way somehow to Belgium—my geogra- 
phical ideas are of the vaguest, but I shall find out everything when 
I am there—and then perhaps I shall go up the Rhine; and I don’t 
think I shall come back till the winter. I have been reading up a 
foreign Bradshaw, and making tremendous calculations about ways 
and means. O, by the bye, Gertrude, how much have we each 
to live upon ? I know I can manage with it; for I mean to do things 
in a strong-minded economical way—travelling third-class, and even 
walking from one town to another when the distances are short ; 
and third-class travelling is dirt-cheap on the Continent. I shall 
wear no fine washing dresses, nothing more expensive than a linsey 
gown and a waterproof cloak.’ 

Until this moment Gertrude had only been able to stare. Even 
the languid Diana dropped her novel, and looked her astonishment 
at this wild proposition. 

‘ Are you mad, Elizabeth ?’ exclaimed the eldest sister sternly ; 
‘or do you mean this for a joke?’ 

‘Iam not mad, not a wee bit wud, as the Scotch say’—she had 
read a little of Burns with her lover—‘and I have long left off 
joking. Pray don’t look so unutterably shocked, Gerty. I really 
mean what I say. What is the use of all this talk about woman’s 
rights if one is to be pent up all one’s life in a place like this in 
order to do homage to the proprieties ? Hawleigh is killing me by 
inches. I shouldn’t at all mind dying, but I don’t want to die of 
slow poison ; and my present life is poison to me—worse than infini- 
tesimal doses of antimony.’ 

‘ Very flattering to the relatives you live with,’ suggested Ger- 
trude with dignity. 

‘O, I don’t mean you; but this house, Hawleigh, everything. 
Old Lady Paulyn was right; we ought to have gone on the Con- 
tinent. Not to settle down in some prosy old place, as she sug- 
gested, but to wander about. People do not half live who live in 
one place.’ 

‘ The roving existence you talk of may be very well for persons 
of your impatient temperament,’ said Gertrude ; ‘ but for my own 
part, I could not live without a settled home; and I believe that 
Diana and Blanche share my feelings on that point.’ 
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‘I’m not quite sure of that, Gerty,’ said the intractable Blanche. 
* Hawleigh is very well in its way, and we know plenty of people, 
and are sure to be asked to ever so many croquet-parties in the 
summer.. But I should dearly love roaming about the world with 
Lizzie.’ 

‘In alinsey gown and a waterproof?’ cried Diana incredulously. 
‘ What would you do with all the time you spend before your looking- 
glass in that case ?’ 

‘I could get on without a looking-glass if there was something 
worth living for,’ said the damsel. 

‘Do not let us descend to puerilities,’ observed Gertrude, with 
her air of practical wisdom. ‘Such a mode of life as Elizabeth 
suggests is quite out of the question. Imagine my sister wandering 
about alone, in third-class carriages, stopping at second-rate inns, 
exposing herself to insult from underbred foreigners.’ 

‘That is only your insular prejudice,’ said Elizabeth. ‘Re- 
member all the nice books we’ve read about lady travellers— 
‘‘ From Ostend to the Tyrol for a Five-pound Note ;”’ ‘* Third-class 
Passengers to the Jungfrau;” ‘‘ Meat-teas and Glaciers; or a 
Maiden Aunt’s Adventures in Savoy;” and so on. Those books 


seem all to be written by unprotected females of limited means. 
Why shouldn’t I get on just as well as other unprotected fe- 
males ?’ 

‘If you were forty years of age, the idea might be somewhat less 


preposterous.’ 

‘Would it? I’m sure I feel as if I were sixty. But, however 
that may be, I must positively get away from Hawleigh. The air 
of the Boroughbridge road disagrees with me. You must give me 
my share of our income, Gerty—’ 

‘ Which. would be about seventy-five pounds.’ 

‘Is it really so much as that? I should feel immensely rich on 
the Continent with thirty shillings a week.’ 

‘ You appear to forget that this house was taken with a view to 
joint occupation.’ 

‘You can keep ten pounds a year for my share of the rent and 
taxes.’ 

Gertrude argued for an hour, and even Diana took the trouble 
to remonstrate. But it was in vain that both ladies endeavoured to 
demonstrate the actual impossibility of such a life as Elizabeth pro- 
posed to lead. The girl was inflexible. 

‘I am of age,’ she said; ‘ and no one has the faintest right to 
curtail my liberty. I have set my heart upon getting away from 
Hawleigh. Blanche can go with me if she likes. She and I have 
always got on very well together ; but if she doesn’t like, I shall go 
alone.’ 

‘I suppose you forget that you have expectations from aunt 
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Chevenix,’ said Gertrude, as a final argument ; ‘and that such a 
step as you contemplate is likely to alienate her affection for ever. 

‘I have never allowed expectations to stand in my way,’ ans- 
wered Elizabeth scornfully; ‘and as I can live upon a pound a 
week, I can afford to be independent of aunt Chevenix.’ 

Remonstrance being useless, the two elder sisters bewailed their 
sister’s folly in secret. It was a complete disruption of the small 
household. Blanche elected to follow the fortunes of Elizabeth, 
agreeing to pay her share of the rent during her absence. The 
most melancholy point in the whole affair was the diminution of 
state which this severance would necessitate. One of the two ser- 
vants—the irreproachable parlour-maid, who wore muslin aprons— 
would have to be dismissed, now that the cost of her maintenance 
could be no longer shared by the four sisters. This fact moved both 
Gertrude and Diana more deeply than the loss of their younger and 
wilder sisters. 

Providence, however, had a care for their interests; and an 
event was looming in the future which was destined to alter Eliza- 
beth’s views, or rather to present her with a more brilliant oppor- 
tunity of escape from the life that had become obnoxious to her. 

She was walking alone one gusty afternoon, about a week after 
the first discussion of her foreign wanderings, and had rambled far- 
ther than usual on the road between Hawleigh and Ashcombe —a 
road that was little better than a winding lane that meandered 
through-a long valley at the foot of the moor, following the course 
of a stream that brawled and babbled over its rocky bed, in the win- 
ter swollen to the dimensions of a river, and in dry summers van- 
ished altogether from the eye of man, leaving its bare stony bed to 
bleach in the sun. The deep banks of the lane were thickly clothed 
with greenest ferns in the late summer time; but at this season 
there were only a few violets nestling in the mossy turf, through 
which the red rich soil of the West peeped here and there in ruddy 
patches. 

This lane was a favourite walk of Elizabeth’s. Young oaks 
and older Scotch firs rose like a forest on one side; the steep shoul- 
der of the moor shut it in on the other. A solitary darksome place, 
in the chill March dusk, gloomy with Nature’s pensive gloom—a 
very cloister in which to meditate upon the faults and follies of her 
blighted life. 

The boundary of her longest: rambles was an old stone bridge 
about three miles from Hawleigh, at a point where the stream 
widened and made a sharp curve across the road; a very ancient 
bridge, covered with gray old mosses and pale sea-green lichens ; 
and supposed to have been built by those indefatigable road-makers 
the Romans, 

Here she lingered this afternoon, resting a little, with her folded 
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arms upon the parapet, watching the faint pale moon driven wildly 
through a cloudy gray sky. 

‘I don’t suppose I shall be any happier abroad than I am here,’ 
she said to herself, ruminating upon her new scheme of life; 
‘but I shall at least have something to do, and I shall not have 
so much time for thought ifI keep jogging on from one place to an- 
other.’ 

This was the result of all her meditations that afternoon. She 
looked forward to the change in her existence not with actual plea- 
sure, only with a vague hope of relief. 

She had been standing on the bridge about ten minutes, now 
following the moon till she was lost in a sea of clouds, now watch- 
ing the water gurgling over the stones, when she heard the approach 
of a horseman in the quiet lane; some farmer, no doubt. She did 
not trouble herself to look round; but waited till he should pass be- 
fore’ beginning her homeward walk. 

He rode briskly enough up to the bridge, then slackened his 
pace, and rode slowly across; then to her surprise drew rein sud- 
denly on the other side, sprang from his horse, and came towards 
her. 

‘ Miss Luttrell, is it really you ?’ 

‘She turned quickly, her pale face flushing in the twilight. It 
was the first time she had ever blushed at his coming. 

‘Lord Paulyn!’ she exclaimed; as much surprised by his ap- 
pearance as if she had been a thousand miles from his domains. 

‘I thought I could not be mistaken,’ he cried, holding out both 
his hands, but only receiving one of hers, and that one given with 
a reluctant air; ‘but I should never have expected to find you in 
this wretched lane—alone, too. I—I haven’t seen you since the 
Vicar’s death, and I ought to have written, I daresay, but I’m not 
a dab—I mean, I’m «@ poor hand at penmanship. I should have 
telegraphed to you to say how sorry I was, only I knew my mother 
would do all that kind of thing.’ 

‘Thanks. I don’t think anybody’s condolence is of much use in 
such cases, however well meant. One loses all one has to love in 
the world, and one’s friends write polite letters, with quotations from 
Scripture, which are usually incorrect.’ 

This with a faint attempt at carelessness, but with tears rising 
unbidden to her eyes. 

‘But you haven’t lost all you love,’ seizing upon the small black- 
gloved hand, and possessing himself of it in spite of her—‘ at least, 
not all who love you; that is to say, there is one foolish beggar I 
can vouch for who still loves you to distraction.’ 

‘I am not at all aware of any such person’s existence. Let go 
my hand, please, Lord Paulyn; you are pressing the rings into my 


fingers.’ 
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*I beg your pardon,’ unwillingly releasing it. ‘But don’t pre- 
tend not to know, Elizabeth; that is too bad. I daresay other fel- 
lows have made themselves foolish about you; but you know who I 
mean when I talk of loving you to distraction. You know that there 
never was any man so infatuated as I have been—as I still am, - 
worse luck !’ 

‘ About Miss Ramsay, I presume ;’ with a chilling air. 

‘Come, now, Lizzie, don’t be absurd. Has my mother been 
letting out any of her fine schemes for getting me to marry Sarah 
Ramsay ?—a young woman of thirty, with freckles and sandy hair, 
and about as much figure as a broomstick. She’s to have something 
like half a million of money, I believe, for her marriage portion; and 
a million or two when her father departs this life. My mother picked 
her up at Torquay in the autumn, and has been trying it on ever 
since, but without effect. I’m the kind of horse that may be brought 
to the water, but I don’t drink unless I’m thirsty.’ 

‘Lady Paulyn told me that you were going to be married to Miss 
Ramsay ; that it was a settled thing.’ 

‘Then she told you an infernal lie.’ 

A little thrill of pleasure stirred Elizabeth’s heart at this un- 
filial observation. It was not that she liked Lord Paulyn, or that 
she was proud of his constancy, or grateful for his affection, or that 
she had at that moment any idea of marrying him. She was merely 
pleased to discover that she had not been superseded ; that she still 
retained her dominion over him, still held him in her thrall; that 
she could go home to her sisters, and tell them how egregiously they 
had been duped by the dowager’s diplomatic falsehoods. 

‘No, Lizzie, I never cared for any one but you,’ the young man 
went on, after he had muttered his indignation at the dowager’s at- 
tempt to deceive; ‘and I suppose I shall go on caring for you to 
the end of my days. It’s the most miserable infatuation. Do you 
know that I am tolerably safe to win the Derby this year, with a 
horse I bred myself; his sire was one of the old Dutchman stock, 
and his dam was sister to Styriax, who won the Two Thousand six 
years ago, and the Chester Cup the year after? Yes, Lizzie, I think 
the Derby’s a safe thing this year; and yet I set no more value 
upon it than if it was nothing. Think of that, Lizzie—the blue 
ribbon of the turf. I’ve been winning no end of things lately; yacht 
races and so on last year, and a cup at Newmarket the other day. 
It’s the old adage, you know: unlucky in love—But I’d rather win 
you for my wife than half-a-dozen consecutive Derbies. Come now, 
Liz, it’s all off with that other fellow; he’s off the course, the Lord 
knows where. What is there to stand between us ?’ 

‘Merely the fact that Mr. Forde is the only man I ever loved, 
and that I am not quite sure I don’t love him still. I owe you at 
least candour. It is a very humiliating confession to make; but 
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T do not mind telling you that I loved him very dearly, and that my 
heart was almost broken by his desertion.’ 

* Confounded snob!’ said the Viscount; “but I’m very glad he 
did make himself scarce. It would have been a most unsuitable 
match; a splendid girl like you, born to adorn a coronet and all 
that kind of thing. But I say, Lizzie—’ 

‘Who gave you leave to call me by my Christian name ?’ she 
asked, looking round at him indignantly. She had been staring at 
the little river hurrying over its rugged bed, hardly seeming to listen 
to Lord Paulyn’s discourse. He had his horse’s bridle upon his 
arm, and found some hindrance to eloquence in the restlessness of 
that animal. 

*O, come now. It’s not much of a privilege to ask, after stand- 
ing all I’ve stood for you, and being laughed at by my friends into 
the bargain. But I say, Elizabeth, I want to talk to you seriously. 
I only ran down from London by last night’s limited mail; and the 
chief motive that brought me here was the thought that I might find 
you a little better disposed towards me, when the edge of your feel- 
ings about that parson fellow had worn off. You've had time to 
grow wiser since we met last, and to find out that there’s something 
more in the world than sentimental parsons. By Jove, I should 
think Hawleigh was a favourable place for reflection; a regular 
Hervey’s-Meditations-among-the-Tombs kind of a place. You've 
had time to think it all over, Lizzie; and I hope you’ve made up 
your mind that you might be happier knocking about the world 
with me than moping alone here. Be my wife, Lizzie. I’ve been 
constant to you all this time, though you always treated me badly. 
You can’t be so hard-hearted as to refuse me now ?’ 

She was slow to answer him, still watching the swift-flowing 
river, as if-she were seeking some augury in the gurgle of the 
waters. Even when she did speak, it was with her eyes still bent 
upon the stream. 

‘I know that I am supremely miserable here,’ she said, ‘ and 
that is all I know about myself.’ 

‘ But you might be happier in the. world, Lizzie, with me. Who 
could be anything but miserable moping in such a hole as this ?’ 
demanded Lord Paulyn, with a contemptuous glance at the darken- 
ing moorland, as if it had been the meanest thing in nature. 

She scarcely heeded the manner of his speech or the words that 
composed it. She was debating a solemn question ; holding counsel 
with herself. Should she astonish all her friends—prove that she, 
the rejected of Malcolm Forde, could mount to dazzling worlds 
beyond their ken? The days of her humiliation had been very 
bitter to her; she had eaten ashes for bread, and moistened them 
with angry tears. The fact that she cared nothing for this man, 
that her chief feeling about him was a sentiment verging upon con- 
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tempt, hardly entered into her thoughts to-night; they were too 
exclusively selfish. Self was the very centre of her little world. 
Her own humiliation, her own disappointments, made up the sum- 
total of her universe. Whatever was womanly, or true, or noble 
in her nature had begun and ended with her love for Malcolm 
Forde. 

An hour ago and she had believed Lord Paulyn as completely 
lost to her as her father’s curate, and she had begun to regret the 
folly that had cost her all the splendours of that brighter world 
which had seemed so very fair to her two years ago. And, behold! 
here was the constant lover again at her side, again offering her his 
rank and wealth, not from the haughty altitude of a King Cophetua 
to his beggar-maid, but urging his plea like a condemned felon be- 
seeching the reversal of his doom. 

Busy thoughts of what her life might be in the years to come if 
she accepted him—busy thoughts of the dull blank it needs must 
be if she rejected him—crowded her brain. Selfishness, ambition, 
pride—all the worst vices of her nature—won the victory. She 
turned to her lover at last, with a face that was very pale in the 
dim light, and said slowly, 

‘If you really wish it, if you are content to take me without 
any profession of love or sentiment on my side—I made an end of 
those when I quarrelled with my first lover—if you can be satisfied 
with such an indifferent bargain—’ 

‘If!’ cried the young man with sudden energy, putting his dis- 
engaged arm round her reluctant figure, which recoiled involuntarily 
from that token of appropriation; ‘that means Yes, and you’ve 
made me the happiest fellow in Devonshire. The horse that can 
stay is the winner after all. I always said I’d have you for my wife, 
Lizzie, and now I shall keep my word.’ 

From that moment her doom was sealed. There was no look- 
ing backward. Lord Paulyn took possession of his prize with the 
iron hand of some lawless sea-ranger swooping upon a disabled 
merchantman that had drifted across his track. From that hour 
Elizabeth Luttrell had a master. 


Cuapter III. 


‘ Lorsqu’un homme s’ennuie et qu’il sent qu’il est las 
De trainer le boulet au bagne d’ici bas, 
Dés qu’il se fait sauter, qu’importe la maniére ?’ 


EizaBETH’s manner that evening was just a little colder and 
quieter than usual. No unwonted flutter of her spirits betrayed the 
fact that the current of her life had been suddenly turned into a new 
channel. She had suffered her lover to accompany her to the edge 
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of that suburb in which the Boroughbridge road was situated, and 
had there dismissed him. 

‘I may come to see you to-morrow, mayn’t I?’ he pleaded. He 
had been trying to make her fix an early date for their marriage all 
the way along the dusky lane. 

‘We must be married and have our wedding-tour over before 
the Derby, you know,’ he said persuasively. ‘You don’t care much 
about the touring business, do you? I’m sure I don’t. I never 
could understand why newly-married people should be sent to stare 
at mountains, and do penance in musty old cathedrals, as if they’d 
done something wicked, and were obliged to work it out somehow 
before they could get absolution. A week at Malvern would be 
about our figure; or if we had tolerable weather, I could take you 
as far as Malta in the Leprachaun.’ 

‘You are in a great hurry to settle matters ; but when I pro- 
mised to marry you, just now, I said nothing about the date of our 
marriage.’ 

‘ But that goes without saying. I’ve served my apprenticeship. 
You’re not going to turn round upon me like Laban, and offer me 
one of your sisters, or make me work seven years longer. And if 
you have made up your mind to marry me, it can’t matter to you 
whether it’s soon or late.’ 

‘What will Lady Paulyn say?’ asked Elizabeth, with a little 
laugh. There was something pleasant in the idea of that wily 
matron’s mortification: 

‘ My mother will be rabid,’ said the dutiful son; ‘but so she 
would whomsoever I married, unless it was for bullion. It was a 
good joke her coming to try and choke you off with that story about 
Sarah Ramsay. Yes; my mother will be riled.’ 

‘And Miss Disney? do you think she will be pleased?’ 

The Viscount was not so prompt in his answer this time. 

‘Hilda,’ he said meditatively; ‘well, I don’t know. But I 
suppose she’ll be rather glad. It'll give her a home, you see, by 
and by, when my mother goes off the hooks. She couldn’t have 
lived with me if I’d been single.’ 

‘Of course not. We shall have Miss Disney to live with us, 
then, by and by ?” 

‘In the natural course of events, yes; my mother can’t go on 
nursing the Ashcombe estate till the Day of Judgment, though 
I’ve no doubt she’d like very much to do it. And when she’s dead, 
and all that kind of thing,’ continued his lordship pleasantly, ‘ Hilda 
can have an attic and a knife and fork with us, unless she marries 
in the interim, and I don’t think that’s likely.’ 

‘ She looks rather like a person who has had what people call 
‘* a disappointment,”’ suggested Elizabeth, wincing a little as she 
remembered her own disappointment. 
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‘She came into the world with a disappointment,’ replied Lord 
Paulyn. ‘Her mother eat the sour grapes, and her teeth were set 
on edge. Her father, Colonel Disney, was heir-presumptive to a 
great estate, when my aunt Sybilla married him ; but when his unele 
died, six months after the Colonel’s marriage, a claimant sprang up 
with a rigmarole story of a Scotch marriage, and no end of docu- 
mentary evidence, the upshot of which was, that after a good deal of 
Scotch law, and pursuing and defending and so on, the claimant— 
a black-muzzled lad with a dip of the tar-brush—walked over the 
course, and Hilda’s father was left with a large fortune in the hands 
of the Jews, in the shape of post-obits and accommodation-bills. He 
ran away with a French opera-dancer soon afterwards, in a fit of 
disgust with society. My aunt and Hilda were left to drag on some- 
how upon a pittance which my grandfather, a stingy old beggar, 
had settled upon his daughter when she married. When my aunt 
died, Hilda came to live with my mother, and has had a very plea- 
sant time of it ever since, I make no doubt.’ 

They parted at the beginning of the villas that were dotted along 
the first half mile or so of the Boroughbridge road, giving a trim 
suburban aspect to this side of Hawleigh. There were even gas- 
lamps, macadam, and a general aspect of inhabitedness very differ- 
ent from the narrow lanes and rugged common on the other side of 
the town. This new neighbourhood was the west-end of Hawleigh. 

‘I shall come to see you to-morrow,’ repeated Lord Paulyn, 
reluctant to depart. ‘And mind, everything must be over and done 
with before May. Do you remember the first Derby we were at 
together, nearly two years ago? Jolly, wasn’t it? I’ve got a new 
team for the drag, spankers. I’ve set my heart upon your seeing 
Young Englander win. Hadn’t you better write to Mrs. Chevenix? 
She’s the woman to do our business. If you trust everything to 
your sisters, they’ll be a twelvemonth muddling about it.’ 

‘We have plenty of time for discussing these arrangements, with- 
out standing in the high-road to do so,’ said Elizabeth impatiently. 
‘If I had known you were going to worry me, I should never have 
said what I did just now. After all, it was only said on the impulse 
of the moment. I may change my mind to-morrow morning.’ 

‘O no, you won’t. I won’t stand anything of that kind. I am 
not like that parson fellow. Once haying got you, I mean to keep 
you. I think I deserve some reward for holding on as I’ve done. 
You mustn’t talk any more about throwing me over; that’s past and 
done with.’ 

‘Then you mustn’t worry me,’ said Elizabeth, with a faint sigh 
of utter weariness. ‘So now good-night for the last time. It is 
past seven o’clock, and my sisters will think I am lost. I almost 
wonder they haven’t sent the bellman after me.’ 

And thus they parted, without the kiss of betrothal, which Miss 
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Luttrell would not consent to receive in the high-road. But he 
had kissed her once in the lane; passionate lips pressed against 
unwilling lips, typical of that union. which was to be no union; 
only self-interest and selfish short-lived passion going hand in 
hand. 

‘O, dear,’ thought Elizabeth, as she went in at the little garden 
gate, and knocked with the doll’s-house knocker on the doll’s-house 
door; ‘ what a tiresome thing it is to be engaged !’ 

She had thought very differently two years ago, when her willing 
head rested for the first time on Malcolm Forde’s breast, and a 
supreme contentment, which seemed more of heaven than of earth, 
descended on her soul—a perfect resifulness, like the serene still- 
ness of a. rescued vessel that lies at anchor in some sheltered har- 
bour after long battling with wind and waves. 

‘ How he begins to worry me already,’ she thought of her new 
master. ‘I foresee that he will make me do whatever he likes, 
unless he goes too far and rouses the spirit of opposition in me. 
But Gertrude and Diana will not be able to crow over me any 
longer, that is one comfort. And I have done with small rooms 
and a small income, that is another.’ 

Her sisters had drunk tea, and dismissed the urn and tea-pot, 
and a cold and somewhat sloppy cup of their favourite beverage had 
been set aside for her on a little tray. She smiled involuntarily, as 
she threw off her hat, and sat down in a corner to sip the cold tea, 
thinking how, in a very short time, pompous serving-men would 
hasten to administer to her wants, and her coming in and going out 
would be an affair of importance to a vast household. She sat in 
her corner looking listlessly at her sisters, grouped round the lamp, 
and engaged in their usual avocations, and could not help feeling | 
that it was really very good of her to endure these small surround- 
ings, even for the moment. 

‘ Where have you been all this time, Lizzie?’ exclaimed Blanche, 
looking up from the construction of some futility in bead-work. ‘At 
the Melvins’, I suppose, kettle-drumming ?’ 

‘No; I went for a longer walk than usual, and forgot how late 
it was.’ 

‘ And have been roaming about alone after dark,’ said Gertrude, 
with a horrified look. ‘ Really, Elizabeth, if you must indulge your 
eccentric taste for solitary rambles, you might at least respect the 
opinion of the world so far as to gratify your strange taste within 
reasonable hours.’ 

‘I have no respect for the opinion of the world. I have out- 
raged it once, and perhaps may outrage it again.’ 

‘Which way did you go?’ asked the pacific Blanche, anxious to 
change the subject. 

‘ Towards Ashcombe.’ 
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‘I wonder when Lord Paulyn is to be married,’ said Diana, 
contemplating some grand effect in a square inch of point-lace. 

‘ Rather soon, I believe.’ 

‘Where did you hear that? Come now, you must have been 
calling somewhere, or you would not have heard the news.’ 

‘I have not been calling anywhere, but I have reason to believe 
Lord Paulyn is going to be married, and rather soon.’. 

‘ There’s nothing new in that,’ said Diana; ‘the dowager told 
us as much.’ 

‘ Would you like to be bridesmaids on the occasion, all of you ?’ 
asked Elizabeth. 

‘ What, bridesmaids to that horrid Miss Ramsay!’ cried Blanche. 

‘No, not to Miss Ramsay—but to me.’ 

The youngest and most energetic of the Luttrells sprang from her 
seat, very nearly overturning the moderator-lamp in her excitement. 

‘To you! O, you darling, have you been cheating us all this 
time, and are you really going to be a great lady, and present us all at 
court, and give no end of balls and parties? It’s too good to be true.’ 

‘And as we had no ground for such an idea yesterday, when 
you were full of your continental wanderings, I really can’t under- 
stand why we are to believe in such a thing to-night,’ observed Ger- 
trude the pragmatical, with a spiteful look. 

‘Can’t you? There are some people in whose lives great changes 
seem to happen by accident. The accident of a wicked anonymous 
letter helped to break off my engagement with Mr. Forde,’ with a 
keen glance at her eldest sister. ‘A chance meeting with Lord 
Paulyn this evening on the Roman bridge has altered my plans for 
going to Normandy. He made me an offer again to-night, for the 
third time in his life, and—’ 

‘And you accepted him,’ said Diana. ‘You must have been 
nearer idiotcy than I should like to think a Luttrell could be, if you 
rejected him.’ 

‘ But there is such a thing as constancy even to an idea,’ said 
Gertrude. ‘I should have thought Elizabeth would have cared 
more for the memory of Malcolm Forde than for worldly advantages.’ 

‘No,’ answered Elizabeth defiantly, ‘I am not so slavish as to 
- go on breaking my heart about a man for ever. And living screwed 
up in this box of a house has taught me the value of surroundings.’ 

‘ You will go to live at Ashcombe, I suppose,’ suggested Ger- 
trude, ‘ with the dowager and Miss Disney? I can fancy how nice 
that will be for you.’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind. I mean to live in the world, 
in the very centre of the great whirlpool—to go spinning round per- 
petually in the fashionable maelstrom.’ 

‘A hazardous life for the welfare of an immortal soul,’ said 
Gertrude. 
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‘I have ceased to care for my soul since Malcolm gave me up. 
Indeed, I have a suspicion that my soul ceased to exist when he 
went away, leaving only some kind of mechanism in its place.’ 


Cuapter IV. 


‘ Hoyden, This very morning my lord told me I should have two hundred a year 
to buy pins. Now, nurse, if he gives me two hundred a year to buy pins, what do 
you think he’ll give me to buy fine petticoats ? 

Nurse. O, my dearest, he deceives thee foully, and he’s no better than a rogue 
for his pains.. These Londoners have got a gibberish with ’em would confound a 
gipsy. That which they call pin-money is to buy their wives everything in the 
varsal world, down to their very shoe-ties.’ 

UNBOUNDED was the rapture of Mrs. Chevenix when she received 
the unlooked-for tidings of Elizabeth’s engagement. She wrote at 
once urging that the wedding should take place in London. ‘It 
will be just the height of the season,’ she said, ‘and everybody in 
town. Gertrude, Di, and Blanche can come up with you. I will 
stretch a point, and find rooms for all of you. You could not pos- 
sibly be married from that footy little house in the Boroughbridge 
road. And there will be your trousseau, you know, dear, a most 
serious question ; for of course everything must be in the highest 
style, and I really doubt whether Cerise, whose real name by the 
bye I have lately discovered to be Jones, is quite up to the mark 
for this occasion. She suits me very well, but I have lately dis- 
covered a want of originality in her style; so I think the better way 
would be to order your superior dinner and evening dresses from 
Paris, and give Cerise only the secondary ones. Believe me, my 
dear child, I shall not shrink from expense, but we will not fall into 
that foolish trick of ordering more dresses than you could wear in 
six months, ignoring the almost hourly changes of fashion. As Lord 
Paulyn’s wife, you will, of course, have unlimited means. By the 
way, as you have really no responsible male relative, the arrange- 
ment of settlements will devolve upon me. My lawyers, Messrs. 
Pringle and Scrupress, are well up in that kind of work, and will, 
I am sure, protect your interests .as carefully as if you were the 
daughter of their oldest and most important client.’ 

This subject, thus mooted for the first time in Mrs. Chevenix’s 
letter, was destined to cause a good deal of argument and unplea- 
santness between the aunt and niece. ; 

‘I will have no settlement,’ said Elizabeth resolutely. ‘I take 
nothing to him, except sixty or seventy pounds a year, and he shall 
not be asked to settle ever so many hundreds upon me. I will not 
quite sell myself. Of course, he will give me fine dresses and all I 
can want to make a brilliant figure in his own world. He has been 
patient enough and devoted enough for me to trust my interests to 
him. It stands to reason that I shall always have as much money 
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as Ican spend. He is overflowing with riches, and as his wife I 
shall have a right to my share of them. But I will not allow any 
one to ask him to name the price that he is willing to give for me. 
It shall not be quite a matter of buying and selling.’ 

‘ Very high-flown notions, and worthy of the most self-willed un- 
reasonable young woman that ever lived,’ exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix 
in a rage. ‘But I suppose you would hardly wish your children to 
starve. You will not object to their interests being provided for by 
people who know a little more about life than you do, self-opinion- 
ated as you may be.’ 

‘ My children!’ said Elizabeth, turning very pale. Could there 
be children, the very sanctification and justification of marriage, for 
her and for Reginald Paulyn, who in marriage sought only the grati- 
fication of their own selfish and sordid desires? ‘ My children! I 
can hardly fancy that I shall ever hear a voice call me mother. I 
seem so unfit to have little children loving me and trusting in me, 
in their blind childish way,’ she added dreamily, and then, with a 
more practical air: ‘do what you please to protect their interests, 
auntie, in case Lord Paulyn should gamble away all his wealth on 
the racecourse ; but remember, for me myself not a penny.’ 

Nor was this an idle protest. She took care to give the family 
solicitors the same injunctions; and as Lord Paulyn was not a man 
to insist on extreme generosity in the preliminary arrangements of 
his marriage, he did not dispute her will. So certain estates were 
settled upon such younger sons as Elizabeth might hereafter bring 
to her husband, and certain smaller properties were charged with the 
maintenance of daughters; but the wife herself was left subject to 
the husband’s liberality. Mrs. Chevenix shook her head ominously. 

‘ Was there ever anything so foolish? After what we have seen of 
that old woman too !’ she added, with somewhat disrespectful men- 
tion of her niece’s future mother-in-law. 

Their knowledge of the dowager was certainly not calculated to 
inspire any exalted hope of the son’s generosity. Yet, in that 
foolish period which went before his marriage, Reginald Paulyn 
showed himself lavish in the gifts which he showered upon his 
mistress. Did she but frown, he propitiated her with an emerald 

_bracelet; was she angry with him without reason, she had ‘her 
reward in a triplet of rings, red, white, and green, like the Italian 
flag. The Paulyn diamonds, which had lain perdw since the dow- 
ager’s last appearance at court, were dug out of the bank, and sent 
to be reset at a famous West-end jeweller’s. Elizabeth beheld their 
far-darting rays with dazzled eyes, and a mind that was almost be- 
wildered by this fulfilment of all her childish dreams. It was like 
the story of Cinderella; nor does one know by any means that 
Cinderella cared very much about the Prince. The old fairy tale is 
hardly a love story, but rather a romance of horses and carriages, 
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and other worldly splendour, and swift transition from a kitchen to 
a ’ 
‘ After all, it was perhaps vety lucky that Mr. Forde jilted me,” 
Elizabeth thought in her worldly-minded moments, when she was 
taken to look at the carriages which Lord Paulyn had chosen for 
her. The graceful shell-shaped barouche, the dainty brougham, 
with innumerable patent invertions for the comfort of its occupant. 

There had been no Paulyn town-house since the reign of George 
III., when Reginald’s grandfather had inhabited a gaunt and dismal 
mansion out Manchester-square way, the freehold of which had 
been settled upon a younger son, and had, in due course, been for- 
feited to a money-lender. The dowager, in her day, had preferred 

living in furnished lodgings during her residences in the capital. 
So Elizabeth had the delight of choosing an abode at the West-end, 
and finally, after exploring all the more fashionable quarters, selected 
a corner house in Park-lane, all balconies and verandahs, with a 
certain pleasing rusticity. 

‘ You must build me a huge conservatory on the top of that. 
hideous pile of stabling and kitchens at the back,’ she said to her 
lover, to whom she issued her orders somewhat unceremoniously at 
this period of their lives; ‘and I must have a fernery or two some- 
where.’ 

The selection of furniture for this balconied abode was an agree- 
able amusement for Miss Luttrell’s mornings during the few weeks 
she spent in Eaton-place, and was not without its effect upon the 
balance Lord Paulyn kept at his bank, which was an unusually small 
one for so wealthy a customer. The young lady showed a marvel- 
lous appreciation of the beautiful in art, and an aristocratic contempt. 
for all questions of cost. She had her pet forms and colours, her 
caprices upon every subject, the gratification whereof was apt to be 
expensive. 

‘She’s like Lady Teazle, by Jove,’ grumbled the Viscount, 
opening his heart to a friend in the smoking-room of his favourite 
‘lub, after a long morning at Kaliko’s, the crack upholsterer ; 
‘spends a fellow’s money like water; and, by Jove, I feel some- 
times inclined to growl, like the old buffer in the play.’ 

‘Shaw to be so,’ said his friend, ‘if a feller marries a poor 
men’s daughter. They always make the money fly like old boots ; 
haven’t been used to it, and like to see it spin; just like a child that 
spins a sovereign on a table.’ 

‘If she were always to go on like this, she’d be the ruin of me,’ 
murmured Reginald ruefully; ‘ but of course it’s only a spirt; and 
if she were inclined to do it by and by, I shouldn’t let her.’ 

‘ Of course not. You'll be able to put on a stiffish curb when 
once she’s in harness.’ 

This capacity for extravagance exhibited by his future wife gave 
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Lord Paulyn subject for some serious thought. Even that refusal 
of a settlement which, at the first glance, seemed so generous an 
impulse upon the part of Elizabeth, now assumed an alarming as- 
pect. Might she not have refused any stated pin-money simply 
because she intended to put no limit upon her expenditure? She 
meant to range at will over the whole extent of his pastures, not to 
be relegated to an alloted acreage, however liberal. She meant, in 
fact, to do her best to ruin him. 

‘But that’s a matter which will easily adjust itself after we 
are married,’ he said to himself, shaking off the sense of wild alarm 
which for the moment had possessed him. ‘I won’t have my income 
made ducks and drakes of even to please the handsomest woman in 
Europe. A town-house once bought and furnished is bought and 
furnished for our lifetime, and for our children and grandchildren 
after us; so a little extravagance in that line can’t do much harm. 
And as to milliners, and all that kind of thing, I shall let her know 
as soon as possible that if her bills go beyond a certain figure, she 
and I will quarrel; and so, with a little judicious management, I 
daresay I shall soon establish matters on a comfortable footing.’ 

So for these few weeks, her last of liberty, Lord Paulyn suffered 
his betrothed to have her own way—to have her fling, as he called 
it himself. Whatever her eye desired, as she roved at large in 
Kaliko’s treasure-chambers, was instantly booked against her future 
lord. The rarest Sévres; the most exquisitely-carved ebony cabinets, 
inlaid with plaques of choice old Wedgewood ; easy-chairs and sofas, 
in which the designer’s imagination had run riot; fairy-like coffee- 
tables ; inimitable what-nots ; bedroom furniture in the ecclesiastical 
Gothic style, unpolished oak, with antique brazen clamps and plates 
—furniture that might have been made for Mary Stuart, only that 
it was much handsomer than anything ever provided for that hapless 
lady’s accommodation, as witness the rickety old oaken bedstead at 
Holyrood, and King James’s baby-basket ; carpets from Elizabeth’s 
own designs, where all the fairy ferns and wild-flowers that flourish 
in Devonian woods bestrewed a ground of russet velvet pile. 

Of such mere sensuous pleasure, the rapture of choosing pretty 
things for her own possession, Elizabeth had enough in the days 
before her marriage. She was almost grateful to the man whose 
purse provided these delights. Perhaps if she could have quite put 
Malcolm Forde out of her thoughts, exiled his image from her mind 
for ever and ever, she might have been actually grateful, and even 
happy, in the realisation of her pet day-dream. 

She had asked after her friends of the Rancho when she first 
came to London, but found that hospitable mansion had disappeared, 
like Aladdin’s palace when the Emperor of China looked out of the 
window and beheld only empty space where his parvenu son-in-law’s 
residence had stood. The Cinqmars had been ruined somehow ; no 
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one—at any rate not any one in Mrs. Chevenix’s circle—seemed to 
understand how. Mr. Cinqmars had been bankrupt, his name in 
the papers as journalist, stockbroker, theatrical manager, wine mer- 
chant—goodness knows what ; and the Rancho estate had been sold 
by auction, the house pulled down, the umbrageous groves on the 
landward side ravaged by the axe, the ground cut up into shabby little 
roads of semi-detached villas leading to nowhere. The lawn and 
terrace by the river had been preserved, and were still in the 
market at a fabulous price. 

‘And what became of Mr. and Mrs. Cinqmars?’ asked Eliza- 
beth, sorry for people who had been kind to her, and surprised to 
find every one more interested in the fate of the domain than in its 
late tenants. 

Mrs. Chevenix shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Goodness knows. Ihave heard that they went to America ; 
that they are living in a cheap quarter of Paris, Mr. Cinqmars 
speculating on the Bourse; that they are in Italy, Mrs. Cinqmars 
studying for the operatic stage. There are ever so many differ- 
ent stories afloat about them, but I have never troubled myself 
to consider which of the reports is most likely to be correct. You 
know they really never were friends of my own choosing. It was 
Lord Paulyn’s whim that we should know them.’ 

‘ But they were very kind and hospitable, auntie.’ 

‘Ye-es. They had their own views, no doubt, however. 
Their interest was not in Elizabeth Luttrell, but in the future Lady 
Paulyn. The best thing you can do, Lizzie, is to forget that you 
ever knew them.’ 

This was not a very difficult achievement for Elizabeth, whose 
thoughts rarely roamed beyond the focus of self, except in one soli- 
tary instance. 


Upon the details of Elizabeth Luttrell’s wedding it is needless 
to dwell. She was not married before the Derby day, anxious as 
Lord Paulyn had been to anticipate that great British festival, but 
early in the flowery month of June, when the roses were just begin- 
ning to blow in the poor old vicarage garden—as Elizabeth thought 
with a sudden pang when she saw the exotics that decked her 
wedding breakfast. The marriage was, as other marriages, duly 
recorded in fashionable newspapers ; and Mrs. Chevenix took care 
that etiquette should not be outraged by the neglect of the minutest 
detail, by so much as a quarter of an inch on the wrong side in the 
depth of the bride’s Honiton flounces, or a hackneyed dish among the 
entrées at the breakfast. 

So these two were made one, and went off together in the con- 
ventional carriage-and-four from Eaton-place to Paddington Station, 
en route for the Malvern Hills, where they were to moon away a 
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fortnight as best they might, and then come back to town in time 
for Ascot races. 

Now —these chapters being purely retrospective-— comes the 
autumn of the fifth year after Mr. Forde’s farewell to Hawleigh. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘I strive to number o’er what days 

Remembrance can discover, 

Which all that life or earth displays 
Would lure me to live over. 

There rose no day, there roll’d no hour 
Of pleasure unembitter’d ; 

And not a trapping deck’d my power 
That gall’d not while it glitter’d.’ 

Txey were at Slogh-na-Dyack, in Argyleshire, where, at the foot 
of a heather-clothed mountain that ran up almost perpendicularly to 
meet the skies, Lord Paulyn had bought for himself a palatial abode, 
in that Norman-Gothic style which pervades the mansions of the 
North—a massive pile of building flanked by sugar-loaf towers, with 
one tall turret dominating the rest, as a look-out for the lord of 
the castle when it was his fancy to sweep the waters with his falcon 
gaze. It is almost impossible to imagine a more delicious habit- 
ation, sheltered front and rear by those lofty hills, the blue waters 
of the Kyles of Bute lapping against its garden terrace; a climate 
equal to Torquay; long ranges of orchard houses where peaches and 
nectarines ripened as under Italian skies; orangeries, vineries, 
pineries ; stabling of unlimited capacity, but chiefly devoted to such 
sturdy ponies as could best tread those rugged mountain roads ; 
verily, all that the soul of a Solomon himself, in the plenitude of 
his power and riches, could desire; in the golden autumn, when the 
grain was still ripening for the late northern harvest, making patches 
of vivid yellow here and there upon the gentler slopes at the base 
of the opposite hills, when the purple heather, like a Roman em- 
peror’s mantle, was spread over the mountain. 

The Norman castle was none of Lord Paulyn’s building. Not in 
those medizval fancies of keep and donjon, not in those architec- 
tural caprices of machicolated battlements and elaborately - carved 
mullions, did the heir of all the Paulyns squander that wealth which 
the dowager had accumulated by unheard-of scrapings and pinchings 
and self-denials during his long minority. The chateau of Slogh- 
na-Dyack had been erected at the cost of a millionaire Glasgow 
manufacturer, who had made his money out of knife-powder and 
scouring-paper, and who, when he had built for himself this lordly 
dwelling-house, had the mortification of discoverifig that neither his 
wife nor children would consent to abide there. The heather-clad 
mountain, the blue water, the wide bosom of Loch Fyne stretching 
away in the distance, the wild denizens of that mountain region, 
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the flutter of whose strong wings gladdened the heart of the sports- 
man, might be all very well; and to three or four weeks at Rothe- 
say or Colintrave in the bathing season the lady and her daughters 
had no objection; but a fixed residence, six months out of the 
twelve, on that lonely shore, they steadfastly refused to endure. So 
the scouring-paper and knife-powder manufacturer, to whom the cost 
of a Norman castle more or less was a mere bagatelle, gave his 
agent orders to dispose of the chateau at the earliest opportunity, 
and resigned himself to the sacrifice involved in such a sale. The 
house and its appurtenances had cost him five-and-twenty thousand, 
the land five. He sold the whole to Lord Paulyn—after prolonged 
haggling, in which at last the Glasgow manufacturer showed himself 
unequal to the English nobleman— for seventeen thousand, and 
went home, after signing the contract, to his mansion by the West 
Park, rejoiced to be rid of his useless toy. 

Lord Paulyn had been chiefly attracted to the place by its pecu- 
liar capacities for the abode of a yachting man. Slogh-na-Dyack 
stood on the edge of 2 bay, where there was anchorage for half-a- 
dozen yachts of the largest calibre; while on one side of the man- 
sion there was a narrow inlet to a secondary harbour, a bay within 
a bay, a little basin hollowed out of the hills, where, when tempests 
were raging, the frailest bark might ride secure, so perfect was the 
shelter, so lofty the natural screen that fenced it from the winds. 
It was a harbour for fairies, a calm lakelet in which, on moonlit 
nights, one would have scarcely been surprised to find Titania and 
her company sporting with the silvern spray. 

Hither Reginald Paulyn brought his wife after they had been 
married about two years andahalf. It was her first visit, except for 
a flying glimpse of those mountain slopes from her husband’s yacht, to 
Scotland—his land, her first lover’s native land. The thought thrilled 
her even now, when the remembrance of the days in which he had 
loved her was like the memory of a dream. 

She had been married two years and a half; years in which she 
had drained the cup of worldly pleasure, and of womanly sorrow 
also, to the very lees. She had run riot in fashionable extrava- 
gances; given some of the most popular parties in London, in the 
house with the many balconies ; won for herself the brilliant distine- 
tion that attends social success; queened it over all compeers by 
the insolence of her beauty, the dash and sparkle of her manner. 
For a little while—so long as the glamour lasted, and:selfishiess was 
subjugated by the intoxication of novelty—she had ruled her hus- 
band; then had come disputes, in which she had been for the chief 
part triumphant ; then later disputes, in which his dogged strength 
of will had conquered; then coldness, severance, estrangement, 
each tugging at the chain, eager to go his or her own way. But be- 
fore the world—that world for which Elizabeth had chosen to live— 
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Lord and Lady Paulyn appeared still a very happy young couple, a 
delightful example of that most delightful fact in natural history—a 
love match. 

Their quarrels at the worst, and they had been exceedingly bit- 
ter, had hardly been about the most serious things upon which men 
and women could disagree. Money matters, my lady’s extravagance, 
had been the chief disturbing influence. The breast of neither hus- 
band nor wife had been troubled with the pangs of jealousy. Eliza- 
beth’s conduct as a matron was irreproachable. In the very vortex 
of fashionable frivolity no transient breath of suspicion had ever 
tarnished the brightness of her name. The Viscount, in his unques- 
tioned liberty, had ample room and verge enough for any sin against 
his marriage vow were he inclined to be a sinner, but as yet 
Elizabeth had never stooped to suspect. Their estrangement there- 
fore had not its root in those soul-consuming jealousies which sunder 
some unions. Their disputes were of a more sordid nature, the 
wranglings of two worldly-minded beings bent on their own selfish 
pleasures. : 

Eighteen months after her marriage there came the one real 
affliction of Elizabeth’s womanhood. A son had been born to her, 
fair as the first offspring of youth and beauty, a noble soul—or so it 
seemed to her—looking out of those clear childish eyes, a child who 
had the inspired seraphic look of the holy Babe in a picture by 
Raffaelle, and whose budding nature gave promise of a glorious 
manhood. He was only a few months old—a few months which made 
up the one pure and perfect episode in Elizabeth’s life—when he 
was taken away from her, not lost without bitterest struggles, vain- 
est fondest hopes, deepest despair. For a little while after his 
death the mother’s life also hung in the balance, reason tottered, 
darkness and horror shut out the light. Dragged through this tangle 
of mind and body, no one seeming to know very clearly which was 
out of joint, by physic which seemed to hinder or nature which 
finally healed, the bereaved mother went back to the world, and 
tried to strangle grief in the endless coil of pleasure ; worked harder 
than a horse at a mill, and smiled sometimes with a heart that ached 
‘to agony; had brief flashes of excitement that seemed like happiness ; 
defied memory.; tried to extinguish regret for the tender being she 
had loved in a more exclusive devotion to self; grew day by day 
harder and more worldly ; lost even the power to compassionate the 
distress of others, saying to herself in a rebellious spirit, ‘Is there 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow ?’ 

To Lord Paulyn the loss of his first-born had been a blow, but 
not an exceeding heavy one. He had considered the baby a fine 
little fellow, had caressed him, and tossed him in the air occasionally, 
at somewhat remote intervals, after the approved fashion of fathers, 
while smirking nurses marvelled at his lordship’s condescension ; 
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but he was not broken down by the loss of him. He was a young 
man, and was not in a desperate hurry for an heir. He had some- 
thing of that feeling which monarchs have been said to entertain 
upon the subject of their eldest sons, an inclination to regard the 
heir-apparent as a memento mori. 

‘ By Jove, you know it isn’t the liveliest. thing to look forward 
to,’ he had said to his friends when arguing upon the subject in the 
abstract ; ‘a young fellow who'll go and dip himself up to the hilt 
with a pack of money-lenders, and borrow on post-obits, and play old 
gooseberry with his father’s estate, by the time he’s twenty-one, and 
perhaps make a finish by marrying a ballet-girl before he’s twenty- 
two.’ 

It was after a season of surpassing brilliancy, an unbroken round 
of gaieties, involving the expenditure of so much money that Lord 
Paulyn groaned and gnashed his teeth when the butler brought him 
the midsummer bills—a season which had ended in the most serious 
quarrel Elizabeth and her husband had ever had—that the Viscount 
brought his wife to this Norman chateau, not in love but in anger, 
intending this banishment to the coast of Argyle as a means of 
bringing the lady to a due sense of her iniquities and a meek sub- 
mission to his will. 

‘ She'll find it rather difficult to get rid of money there,’ he said 
to himself with a sardonic grin, ‘and I shall take care to fill the 
house with visitors of my own Choosing. There’ll be Hilda, too, to 
look after my interest. Yes, I think I shall have the upper hand at 
Slogh-na-Dyack.’ 

This was another change which the last year had brought to 
pass. Just at the end of the London season—happening so op- 
portunely after the last ball at Buckingham Palace, as Madame 
Passementerie, the French milliner, ventured to remark to Lady 
Paulyn’s maid, Gimp—the noble house of Paulyn had been thrown 
into mourning by the demise of the dowager. 

‘ The noble lady had led a life of extreme seclusion throughout 
a prolonged widowhood,’ said the obituary notice in a fashionable 
journal ; ‘thus offering the most touching tribute which affection can 
pay to those it has cherished while on earth, and still fondly mourns 
when transferred to a higher sphere. Honoured and beloved alike 
by equals and dependents, she was the centre and source of all good 
to those who came within her peaceful circle, and she was followed 
to her last resting-place in the family vault in old Ashcombe church 
by a train of friends, tenants, and retainers, in which long proces- 
sion of mourners there was not one who did not lament the loss of 
a valued friend or an honoured benefactress.’ The notice had been 
written for another patrician widow, but served very well for Lady 
Paulyn, about whom the editors of newspapers knew little or nothing. 
She had lived a retired life in the depths of the country, and it 
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was argued that she must of necessity have been benevolent and 
beloved. 

Her death, at the age of seventy-four, had been occasioned by 
an accident. Sitting up one night in her dressing-room after the 
household had retired, poring over her agent’s last accounts, she 
had set fire to her cap, an elaborate construction of blonde and rib- 
bons, and had been a good deal burnt about the head and face before 
Hilda, who slept in an adjacent room, and was promptly awakened 
by her screams, could rush to her rescue. 

Her constitution, vigorous to the last, held out for a little while 
against grim death, but the shock proved too much for the aged 
frame, whose sap and muscle had been wasted by the asceticism of 
economy. The dowager died a few hours after telegrams and express 
trains had brought her son to her bed-side. 

As she had only consented to be just barely civil to Elizabeth 
in their unfrequent intercourse, it was not to be supposed that her 
departure from this world could be a profound affliction to the reign- 
ing Viscountess. She was sorry that her mother-in-law’s death 
should have been a painful one, and perhaps that was all. 

‘ What a pity old people can’t die like that person in Mrs. Thrales’ 
Three Warnings!’ she said afterwards. ‘Death ought to come 
quietly to fetch them, without any unnecessary suffering; only a 
natural surprise and annoyance at being taken away against one’s 
will, like a child that is fetched home from a nursery ball.’ 

_ The Viscount contemplated his bereavement chiefly from a busi- 
ness-like point of view. 

‘I’m afraid the Devonshire estates will go to pot now my poor 
mother’s gone,’ he said dolefully. ‘I shall never get any one to 
screw the tenants as she did. That agent fellow, Lawson, was only 
a cipher. It was the old woman who really did the work, and kept 
‘them up to collar. I shall feel the difference now she’s gone, poor 
old soul !’ 

‘I suppose Miss Disney will go into lodgings at Torquay or 
somewhere, and live upon her private means,’ said Elizabeth, hardly 
looking up from the pages of a new novel she was skimming, seated 
luxuriously in one of the Park-lane balconies, in a very bower of 
summer blossoms, kept in perennial bloom by the minions of the 
nurseryman. 

This sounded as if she had forgotten a certain conversation in a 
Devonshire lane one dusky March evening. 

‘I thought I told you that Hilda had no means,’ answered the 
Viscount rather gloomily. ‘She must come to live with us, of course.’ 

* What, in our house, where we live! Won’t that be rather like 
that strange person who lives over somewhere beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, and has ever so many wives? I’m sure, if Miss Disney 
is to live with us, I shall feel myself a number two.’ 
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‘I wish you wouldn’t talk such confounded nonsense, Elizabeth. 
I suppose you pick up that sort of thing from your friends, who all 
seem to talk the same jargon, turning up their noses at everybody 
in creation.’ 

‘ No, but seriously, can’t Miss Disney go on living at Ashcombe? 
I should think she ought to be able to screw the tenants; she must 
have learnt your poor mother’s ways.’ 

‘Miss Disney will haye a home in my house, wherever it is. 
And I think you ought to be uncommonly glad to get hold of a 
sensible young woman for a companion. As to my keeping up a 
separate establishment at Ashcombe for one person’s accommoda- 
tion, that’s too preposterous an idea to be entertained for a moment. 
I shall try to let the place as it stands. You'll be thankful enough 
for her society, I daresay, at Slogh-na-Dyack.’ 

‘I shall have the hills and the sea,’ said Elizabeth ; ‘ they will 
be better company for me than Miss Disney.’ 

She had seen the chateau in the course of a yachting expedition 
in the autumn of last year, when the Viscount, sorely alarmed by 
the nature of the illness that had followed the loss of her boy, had 
taken her to roam the blue waters in quest of health and spirits. 
Health and spirits had come, in some measure—health that was fit- 
ful, spirits that were apt to be forced and spurious, a laugh that 
had a false ring in it, mirth which sounded sweet enough at one 
time, but jangled, out of tune, and harsh at another. 

So the Viscount wrote to inform Hilda Disney that henceforth 
her life was to be spent in his household—-wrote as briefly and un- 
ceremoniously as he might have written to a housemaid—and a 
week later Miss Disney came to Park-lane, covered with crape, pale, 
placid, impenetrable. Elizabeth made a great effort over herself in 
order to receive this new-comer with some faint show of kindness. 

‘I hope you two mean to get on well together,’ said the Viscount, 
in a little speech that sounded like a command. 

“I have no doubt we shall get on remarkably well—if we don’t 
interfere with each other,’ answered Elizabeth. ‘I believe that is 
the secret of a harmonious household.’ 

This was an intimation designed to give Miss Disney a correct 
idea of her position, a hint which that young lady fully compre- 
hended. 

She accepted this position with a certain quiet grace which 
might have won the heart of any one who had a heart to be won. 
Elizabeth’s had been given away twice over, once to Malcolm Forde, 
once to her lost baby. Her small stock of love had been spent on 
these two. There was no room in her cold weary heart for any- 
thing but the ashes of that old fire—certainly no admission for Hilda 
Disney. But as at this stage of affairs that young person appeared 
content to be a cipher in her new home, Elizabeth’s languid indif- 
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ference was not kindled into active dislike. She tolerated the in- 
truder, but at the same time avoided her. This was the position 
of affairs when Lord Paulyn and a few chosen friends began life and 
grouse-shooting on the moors around Slogh-na-Dyack. 

To Elizabeth’s jaded spirits, worn out by the small excitements 
of society, the change was at first a welcome one. It was plea- 
sant to find herself mistress of a new domain, which differed widely 
from her other dominions. Very pleasant to be remote from the 
region of racehorses and trainers, and trial gallops and experimental 
exercise of rival two-year olds, in the dewy dawn of autumnal morn- 
ings; trials in which, out of mere politeness, she had been obliged 
sometimes to affect an interest. The novelty of the Norman castle 
and its surroundings delighted her; nor was she discouraged by its 
seclusion, or particularly afflicted by the usurpation of the limited 
number of spare bedrooms by her husband’s sporting cronies, where- 
by she was deprived of the society of half-a-dozen or so of her own 
dearest friends, whose reception she had planned as one of the 
amusements of her Scottish home. The architect whose medieval 
mind had designed Slogh-na-Dyack had refused to fritter away his 
space upon spare bedrooms, reserving his resources for sugar-loaf 
turrets, donjons, keeps, Gothic balconies, perforated battlements, 
picture-galleries, a banqueting-hall with a groined roof and a mu- 
sicians’ gallery, a tennis-court, and a cloistered walk under the 
drawing-room floor. 

‘You will have to build me a new wing next year, Reginald,’ 
Lady Paulyn observed, after expressing her general approval of the 
chateau. ‘It is all very well for us to exist in this benighted man- 
ner—for I don’t count your shooting people as visitors—for once in 
a way, but we couldn’t possibly exist here another year without a 
dozen or so more rooms.’ 

‘ Couldn’t we ?’ said the Viscount, putting on his sullen air, which 
meant war to the knife. ‘I chose Slogh-na-Dyack just because it 
was a little out of the beaten track—not much though, for people 
go to Oban nowadays just as they used to go to Brighton—and 
because it has precious little accommodation for your cackling brood 
of dear friends, no stowage for French waiting-maids and such rub- 
bish—a place where I could feel myself master, and where I might 
expect you would even take the trouble to devote a little time to 
my society.’ 

Elizabeth yawned. 

‘To hear you talk about shooting innocent birds, and of what 
your horses are going to do next year, and what they ought to have 
done, but did not do, this year. What a pity there should be such 
a sameness in domestic conversation !’ 

‘I suppose you would like it better if I could talk about con- 
verting the heathen,’ snarled the Viscount. It was not the first time 
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he had tried to sting his wife with an allusion to the léver who 
jilted her. 

‘I should like it better if you had a mind wide enough to be 
interested in human beings, instead of in dogs and horses,’ she ans- 
wered, flashing out at him passionately. 

Miss Disney was a mute witness of this little scene, but a mere 
cipher, whose presence had no restraining influence. 

‘I shall not think of coming here next year, unless there are 
some more rooms built,’ Elizabeth remarked decisively, after a little 
more skirmishing. 

‘ Weneedn’t talk about coming next yearuntil we have quite made 
up our minds to go away. This place has a famous winter climate,’ 
said the Viscount, looking into a huge sealskin case, as if in search 
of some rare species of cigar, the selection whereof was a work of 
time. He had a knack of looking down when he said disagreeable 
things. 

‘I could not endure the place for more than two months,’ re- 
plied his wife, ‘ and I have made engagements for December.’ 

‘ That’s a pity; for I have invited some fellows here for Christ- 
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mas. 
‘I am sure you are at liberty to entertain them—with Miss 
Disney’s assistance. I shall resign all my privileges as chatelaine 
at the end of November.’ 

‘We'll see about that,’ said Lord Paulyn darkly. But as he 
had often uttered this mystic threat, and nothing had ever come of 
it, except that Elizabeth had always had her own way in spite of 
him, the lady was not appalled by his dark speech. 

It is not to be supposed that Lady Paulyn was always uncivil to 
her husband, that she flouted him in season and out of season. She 
had her intervals of sunshine and sweetness; smiled upon him as 
she did upon society, and with almost as empty a smile; bewitched 
him even with something of the old witchery; for, despite his nu- 
merous aggravations, he still admired her, and still fondly believed 
her the handsomest woman in Europe. 

This was the state of affairs when Hilda Disney first entered 
their household ; but their domestic life underwent a gradual change 
after her coming. It was as if by some subtle influence she widened 
the gulf between them, without design, without malice, but only by 
her presence. If she had been a statue, she could scarcely have 
seemed more innocent of evil intention, more unconscious of the 
harm she did; yet she parted them irrevocably. 

She offended the wife by no demonstrative affection for the hus- 
band; yet, by an unobtrusive concern for his comfort, a perpetual 
solicitude, an unsleeping care of his well-being, shown in the veriest 
trifles, but shown almost hourly, she made his wife’s indifference a 
thousand times more obvious than it had ever been before. By her 
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interest*in his conversation, by her appreciation of his vapid jokes, 
her acute perception of the smallest matters in which his prosperity 
or success was involved, she reminded him of his wife’s utter apathy 
about all these things. One of the grievances of his married life was 
the fact that he had never been able to interest Elizabeth in the 
details of his racing stud, those narrow chances and hairbreadth 
failures which make or mar the fortunes of the year. She liked 
Epsom and Ascot and Newmarket and Goodwood and Doncaster 
and York well enough as scenes of gaiety and excitement—festivals 
in which her beauty made her a kind of queen. She could even 
admire a winning horse as a grand and famous creature; but she 
had not a mathematical brain, and could not by any means compre- 
hend that intricate process of calculation by which great results are 
sometimes arrived at in the racing world, and by which the Napo- 
leons of the turf accumulate their colossal fortunes. 

In this she was the very reverse of Hilda, whose arithmetical 
powers had been trained to extreme acuteness in the service of the 
late dowager, and who, without any natural fondness for horses, 
could enter into all the complications of a betting-book ; could even, 
on some rare occasion, give a wrinkle to the Viscount himself, as 
that gentleman remarked with supreme astonishment. _ 

‘Upon my word, you know, Hilda, you’re the downiest bird—I 
beg your pardon, the cleverest woman I ever met with. If my wife 
had only your brains—’ - 

‘ With her own beauty! That would be too much. Not that 
my brains are anything to boast of, but I have been trained in a 
rather severe school.’ 

‘I should think you have indeed; my mother was an out-and- 
outer. I don’t believe there ever was such a screw, you know, before 
her time, or ever will be after it. There ought to be something of 
the kind put up in Ashcombe church, by Jove. It would look well 
in Latin—that quotation of Burke’s, for instance: Magnum vee- 
tigal est parsimonia. But you’ve got a wider way of looking at 
things than my mother. And as for looks, if you’re not as hand- 
some as Elizabeth, who really is the finest woman in Europe, 
you’ve no reason to complain of your share of good looks; and 
you know there was a day when I used to say a good deal more 
than that.’ " 

A faint colour came into Hilda’s fair face. 

‘ We were children then,’ she said. 

‘O, hang it; I was at Oxford, and in the University eight. 
There wasn’t much of the child about me, Hilda.’ 

‘Except in a childish want of judgment— not knowing your 
own mind, in short,’ she answered, looking steadily down at a flimsy 
printed catalogue of racehorses which they had been studying to- 
. gether when this conversation began. 
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*O, well, we settled all that ever so long ago. Let bygones 
be bygones, Hilda.’ 

‘Was it I who recalled the past ?’ 

‘I’m sure it wasn’t I,’ answered Lord Paulyn hastily, ‘and I 
don’t want to recall it. I don’t forget what a temper you had in 
those days, Hilda. Children indeed! You were a child who knew 
how to call a fellow over the coals like anything. I’ve a very keen 
recollection of some of our shindies. However, all that was so 
long ago, and I’m an old married man now; soI thought we should 
be able to get on very well together. And I must say you’re wonder- 
fully improved; ten years’ more grinding in my mother’s mill has 
made a difference, hasn’t it ?’ 

‘I hope I have conquered my evil tempers, and everything else 
that was foolish in me,’ said Hilda meekly. 

That little demure speech of Miss Disney’s set the Viscount 
thinking. Ten years ago there had been certain love-passages be- 
tween himself and his cousin—a pretty little pastoral flirtation, 
which filled the intervals of his field sports pleasantly enough—but 
which, begun for the amusement of long dull autumnal afternoons in 
a dreary old house, ended somewhat seriously. The girl had been 
serious from the beginning. Her cousin, Reginald, was the only 
man whose society had ever brightened the dismalities of her joyless 
home. He was young, good-looking, energetic, and possessed that 
superfluity of physical strength which gives a kind of dash and 
swagger to a man’s manner of doing things—a dash and swagger 
that, in the eyes of inexperienced girlhood, pass for courage and 
chivalry. He rode well, shot superbly, talked the last Oxonian slang, 
the novelty of which language was agreeable after the dowager’s 
dull grumblings and perpetual prosing upon small worries. In a 
word, he was the only thing Hilda Disney had to love, and she loved 
him, hiding more intensity than he could have suspected under her 
placid demeanour. 

For a short time—a long vacation and a Christmas visit—he 
reciprocated her passion. The fair still face seemed to him the per- 
fection of patrician beauty —a wonderful relief after certain sirens of 
the barmaid order with whose lighter converse he was wont to soften 
the asperities of classic learning. He had vague thoughts of a future 
in which Hilda should be his wife; and was severely rated by his 
widowed parent upon the folly of his course. Marry Hilda, indeed, 
without a sixpence, or a rag to her back that was not supplied by 
charity! He had better pick up a beggar girl in the street at once, 
and then his next-of-kin would, at least, have the satisfaction of tak- 
ing out a statute of lunacy on his behalf. 

But the passion passed—as passions were apt to pass with the 
Viscount. A barmaid flirtation—more in earnest than previous 
barmaid flirtations— blotted out the milder charms of his cousin. 
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When he came to Ashcombe in the next long vacation, he thought 
her looking pale and faded. Nor was her temper improved. She 
perceived his indifference, and taxed him with it. Then came bitter 
little speeches, sudden bursts of tears, angry rushes from the room, 
bangings of doors, and all the varieties of squabbling that compose 
lovers’ quarrels ; until at last, with a praiseworthy candour, the Vis- 
count confessed that he had for some time past ceased to care for his 
cousin, except in the most cousinly way. 

‘If ever you’re in want of a friend, you know, Hilda, you can 
come to me; and wherever I live—by and by, when my mother goes 
off the hooks—my house will be your home, if you haven’t one of 
your own.’ 

She acknowledged this offer with some dignity, but with a very 
white face and lips that quivered faintly in spite of her firmness, and 
expressed the hope that she might never intrude upon his hospitality. 

‘ Well, I hope you'll make a good match, Hilda,’ he said, rather 
awkwardly, ‘and then, of course, you'll be independent of me and 
mine; but I shall never forget you, and how fond I was of you, and 
all that. O, by the way, you may as well give me back the letters 
I wrote you from Oxford. One never knows when that sort of rubbish 
may fall into dangerous hands, and make no end of mischief. Hunt 
’em all up, will you, Hilda? and we'll amuse ourselves with a bon- 
fire this wet morning.’ 

Hilda informed him, after a few moments’ hesitation, that she 
had made the bonfire already. 

‘I burnt them one by one as they came, after I had read them 
once or twice,’ she said. ‘It was safer on account of my aunt. The 
surest way of preventing them from falling into dangerous hands.’ 

‘ What a deep card you are !—as deep as Garrick, upon my word. 
You’re quite sure you burnt them ?’ 

‘ Quite sure. Don’t be alarmed, Reginald. There will be no 
‘action for breach of promise.’ 

‘O, it isn’t that, you know. No girl with a hap’orth of self- 
respect would go in for that sort of thing ; much less such a girl as 
you. Only old letters are the deuce and all for creating trouble in a 
man’s life. I’m glad you burnt ’em.’ 


Never since these juvenile love-passages, which left a somewhat: 


unpleasant flavour in Lord Paulyn’s mouth—a flavour of remorse, 
perhaps—had he liked Hilda so well as he liked her now, in their 
quiet life at Slogh-na-Dyack. She was of so much} use to him—so 
able a counsellor, so ready a confidante. He gave her a pile of his 
house-steward’s bills to look over, and she charmed him at once by 
suggesting that he should, in future, pay ready money for all houge- 
hold supplies—or make weekly payments, to be ranked as ready money 
—and claim a discount of ten per cent on all such accounts. 

‘No doubt the tradesmen pay your people five per cent already,’ 
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she said. ‘ They would willingly pay you ten for the sake of getting 
ready money. Your discounts ought to pay the wages of half your 
household, instead of going into the servants’ pockets.’ 

By such brilliant flashes of genius did Hilda charm her cousin. 
He groaned aloud as he compared this skilled economist with his 
wife, whose extravagances still rankled in his mind, and whose 
refusal of a settled allowance he had not ceased to consider an artful 
stroke of business, whereby she had reserved to herself the right of 
unlimited expenditure. 

‘If ever I let her leave Slogh-na-Dyack, I shall restrict her to 
an allowance of five hundred a year,’ he said to himself. But there 
were times when the spirit of anger against his wife burned so 
fiercely within him, that he had serious thoughts of making her 
spend the rest of her life in Argyleshire, with only such change 
of scene as his yacht might afford her—a cruise in the Medi- 
terranean now and then, or a run to Madeira or. St. Michael’s. 

‘It’ll suit me well enough for six months of the year. I can 
always run up from Glasgow when there are any races on,’ reflected 
Lord Paulyn, who, after the manner of racing men, thought nothing 
of spending his night in railway carriages, speeding at express rate 
over the face of the country. 

Elizabeth perceived the harmony that reigned between her hus- 
band and his cousin ; perceived that he no longer troubled himself 
with the futile endeavour to impart his perplexities to her non- 
mathematical brain. She saw all this, and without being absolutely 
jealous—was jealousy possible where love was absent ?—was keenly 
stung by this preference. She had been accustomed to think of her 
husband as her slave—a refractory slave sometimes—but never able 
» to put off his bondage; a creature to be made glad by her smile; to 
be subdued into submission by her frown. She had felt the sense of 
her power over him all the more keenly because in the society of 
other women he was, for the most part, morose or indifferent— 
wrapped up in his own thoughts about his own amusements or 
speculations—slow to comply with the exigences of polite life; a 
man who, if he had not been the rich Lord Paulyn, might have been 
called a boor. To her own chosen friends he had been habitually 
uncivil—beauty, except her own, seemed to have no charm for him ; 
wit and vivacity only bored him. All the graces of feminine costume 
were a dead letter. 

‘I think she wore cherry colour, with blue sleeves,’ he answered 
once, when his wife questioned him upon a fashionable toilet ; ‘ or 
was it Lord Zetland’s colours, white and red? Upon my soul I 
don’t know which.’ 

She beheld him now for the first time interested in the society 
of another woman, and beheld with wonder that woman’s capacity 
for understanding him and sympathising with him. Mortified by 
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this discovery, she avenged herself at first by reducing the Vis- 
count’s sporting friends to a state of abject slavery; but speedily 
wearying of this shallow amusement, grew sullen, shut herself up in 
her own rooms—the best in the house, occupying the whole front 
of the second story, and sweeping the waters of the strait and the 
purple hills on the opposite side—read, sketched, and brooded ; or 
roamed alone upon the mountain side, and thought of her dead- 
and-gone youth, and the lover she had loved and lost. His 
image haunted her in this lonely region—in this tranquil, empty 
life—more than it had ever haunted her since she knelt down upon 
her bridal eve and prayed to God for strength to forget him. She 
was in his native country for the first time in her life, and that she 
should think of him seemed only a natural association of ideas. Nor 
was this all: she felt herself injured by her husband’s evident liking 
for his cousin’s society, and so opened the doors of her heart to fatal 
memories ; lived again, as in a dream, her brief summertide of joy 
and sorrow; gave up her thoughts to sad musings upon that foolish 
past. Sometimes she varied the burden of that sorrow by thinking 
of her dead baby—alas! how often in her dreams had she felt those 
little arms clasped about her neck, those sweet soft breathings on 
her cheek, and red lips like opening flowers pressed warm against 
her own! She thought of what that romantic home might have been 
to her, still blessed with her boy; fancied the sunny noontide on 
the grassy slope above the blue water, or the terrace sheltered 
from northern winds by a grove of pinasters ; or in the flower-garden 
behind the house, a fertile hollow at the foot of the mountain; or 
wandering on the mountain top with her darling in her arms, the 
summer air noisy with loud humming of bees, and the sweet west 
wind blowing round them. Not for her these tender pleasures, only 
loneliness and regret; the bitter memory of things that had once 
been sweet. 

Pride stifled all expression of anger at her husband’s defection. 
Not by word or look did she betray her displeasure at the position 
which Hilda Disney was fast assuming in the household. On the 
contrary, she suffered the reins to slip from her hands as if weary 
of the burden of government. Her old languor and dislike to exer- 
tion, except in pursuit of some novel pleasure, returned to her. 
Life at Slogh-na-Dyack was very much like life at Hawleigh Vic- 
arage ; there was only a difference of detail. Trained serving-men 
in place of a parlour-maid; a certain state and splendour in all the 
machinery of the household. The evenings in the long drawing- 
room, with its medisval oak furniture, modern French tapestries, 
and Brummagein armoury, all made on purpose for the chateau at 
the cost of the Glasgow knife-powder maker, were just as dull as 
the evenings in the old days, when she had yawned over a novel in 
the society of her three sisters. Lord Paulyn and his guests con- 
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gregated in the smoking-room, or paced the wide stone hall, a spa- 
cious vaulted chamber always odorous with tobacco, or strolled on 
the terrace, staring at the moonlit water, and talking of their day’s 
work among the birds. They were men who walked thirty miles or 
so between breakfast and dinner, and who, after devoting a couple 
of hours to their evening gorge, retired within themselves like boa- 
constrictors, and were in no manner dependent upon feminine so- 
ciety. So when Elizabeth, weary of their vapid compliments, and 
despising the petty triumph afforded by the subjugation of such small 
deer, ceased to be particularly civil to them, they deserted the drawing- 
room almost entirely, and solaced themselves with smoke and billiards, 
or placid slumbers, stretched at ease upon morocco-covered divans, 
lulled by the ripple of the wavelets that lapped against the beach. 

Once in ten days or so Lord Paulyn sped southward for a day’s 
racing, generally accompanied by a chosen friend, and returned, de- 
pressed or elated as the case might be, to talk over all his proceed- 
ings—his triumphs or his failures—with his cousin Hilda. These 
confabulations, which took place openly enough in some snug corner 
of the drawing-room, wounded Elizabeth to the quick. She began 
to think that all those vapid men saw the slight thus put upon her, 
and discussed it in their smoking-room conclaves. She began to 
fancy that her very servants were losing some touch of their old 
reverence ; that her maid had a compassionate air. 

‘ Shall I live to be pitied ?’ she asked herself, remembering that 
she had sold herself to the bondage of a loveless marriage for the 
sake of being envied. 

One day she determined upon sending for Blanche, in order to 
bring some new force to bear upon Miss Disney ; but upon the next 
day altered her mind. She would not endure that her sister—even 
her best-loved, most-trusted sister—should see that there was an 
influence in her husband’s house stronger than her own. 

‘ Blanche would go on so,’ she said to herself, ‘and I feel too 
weak and tired to bear fuss of any kind. And after all what does it 
matter if my husband has found somebody to be interested in his 
racing talk? It never interested me; only I believe that Hilda’s 
sympathy is all put on. No woman could be interested in handi- 
capping and Chester Cups for ever and ever.’ 

So Lady Paulyn made no struggle to maintain her authority. 
She allowed Hilda to drive her pony-carriage, and make friends with 
the few families scattered in pretty white villas here and there upon 
the coast. She left to Hilda the trouble of dispensing tea and 
coffee at the eight-o’clock breakfast; the gentlemen were early at 
Slogh-na-Dyack, and over the hills and far away before ten. She 
suffered Hilda to receive the sportsmen when they came straggling 
up from the boat, with the dogs at their heels, and she rarely ap- 
peared herself in the public rooms of the chateau till a quarter of 
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an hour before the eight-o’clock dinner. She had the long days to 
herself, and roamed alone where she would, making her companions 
of the hills andthe blue sea. Sometimes, when she looked from the 
hill-tops towards the Mull of Cantyre, her soul yearned to escape 
by that rock-bound point, to sail away to the South-Sea isles, and 
toil, for God’s sake, by the side of the man she loved. O, how easy, 
how sweet, how smooth it seemed to her now, that better life which 
she had cast away!  ‘ How easy it would have been for me to do 
good for his sake,’ she said; ‘to be schooled by him, to become any- 
thing that he could make me—a saint almost—by his pure influence.’ 

Then from that distant seaward opening, from that dream-like 
gaze towards an unknown world far away, her tired eyes would sink 
downward to the towers and pinnacles of Slogh-na-Dyack, like a fairy 
palace dimly seen through the misty atmosphere. Was it not verily 
the fairy palace of her dreams, symbol of the Cinderella’s triumph 
she had fancied for herself in her childish visions ? 

‘I wonder whether Cinderella was happy,’ she said to herself, 
‘or if she ever wished herself back among the cinders, and hated 
her fairy godmother for having made ‘her a princess. She found 
rich husbands -for her sisters at any rate, and that is more than I 
have done. I have been no use in the world to any one but myself.’ 

On quiet Sundays, and the Sabbath at Slogh-na-Dyack was very 
quiet, the sound of the bells ringing through the soft summer air 
brought back the thought of Hawleigh and the grave old church, its 
' massive clustered columns and lofty arches, shadowy aisles sonor- 
ous with the fresh young voices of the choir, and sometimes with 
his voice alone, reading the lessons of the day, with a tender ear- 
nestness that gave familiar words a new meaning. Here in the 
little Episcopalian chapel the sacred rites were sorely stinted ; no 
white-robed choristers trooping in through the vestry door, no 
decorated altar-cloths or floral festivals, but the same dull round 
from year’s end to year’s end; a harmonium grumbling an accom- 
paniment of common chords to the dullest selection of hymns extant, 
and one elderly incumbent prosing his feeble little sermons, and 
doing his best to maintain the dignity of his Church single-handed. 

Elizabeth and Miss Disney were regular in their attendance at 
this small temple, which was an unpretentious edifice of corrugated 
iron, like a gigantic Dutch oven, until at last, after about half-a- 
dozen Sundays, Lady Paulyn wearied of the elderly incumbent. 

‘ There’s another Episcopalian chapel at Dunallen,’ she said ; 
‘a real stone pretty little Gothic building, which can hardly be so 
intolerably hot as this oven. I shall take the pony-carriage this 
afternoon, and go over there.’ 

She did not invite Miss Disney to join her in this expedition ; so 
that young lady, who made a point of holding herself aloof from all 
_ intercourse to which she was not specially invited, and who had cer- 
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tainly received no inducement to abandon this reserve, went her own 
ways to the little iron church in the island, while Lady Paulyn drove 
to Dunallen. It was a calm sunless afternoon, with an atmosphere 
that seems made on purpose for Sundays—a day on which the birds 
forget to sing, and the rabbits lie asleep in their holes. The Kyles 
of Bute looked smooth as an Italian lake, but there was no Italian 
sky above them, only the uniform gray of Scottish heavens, unbroken 
save by the white mist-wreaths on the hill-tops. 

The Viscount and his friends, after having spent all the lawful 
days ofthe week in perambulating the moors, lunching on the moun- 
tain-top upon savoury stews cooked in a travelling kitchener, washed 
down with Glenlivat, were not sorry for the day of rest, which they 
devoted to lying full-length on the divans in the smoking-room, or 
sauntering in the garden and hot-houses, talking Newmarket and Tat- 
tersall’s. Going to church was not among their accomplishments. 

Dunallen was a hamlet among the hills, round which sundry 
white-stone villas had scattered themselves, a hamlet on a winding 
hill-side road looking downward across an undulating tract of fertile 
meadow and cornfield to the blue bosom of the Loch. Lady Paulyn 
had marked the spot, and the little Gothic Episcopalian church, 
lately erected at the cost of a land-owner in the neighbourhood, in 
the course of her lonely rambles. The village was within three 
miles of Slogh-na-Dyack, and one of her favourite walks was in the 
moorland above it. 

The bells were ringing with a sweet solemn sound in the still 
air, as the little carriage drove round the curve of the hill, and up to 
the pretty Gothic doorway of Dunallen chapel. The Presbyterian 
church stood a few paces off, a gaunt edifice of fifty years ago, grim 
and uncompromising ; as who should say, Here you will get only plain 
substantial fare, and no foreign kickshaws; something to bite at, in 
the way of theology. Behind the Episcopalian chapel, with its 
dainty, dandified air, there rose a little grove of firs upon the green 
slope of the hill, crowning the Gothic pinnacles with their dark ver- 
dure, and in front of the fir-grove, a few yards from the chapel, 
stood a tiny manse, a miniature Tudor villa, in which a young newly- 
wedded incumbent might have found life very picturesque and plea- 
sant, but in which there would have hardly been breathing room for 
a pastor with a large family. 

Lady Paulyn was one of the first to enter the small dents, and 
was speedily conducted to a comfortable seat by an obsequious pew- 
opener, who had marked the arrival of the carriage. The light 
within was softened by painted windows from Munich; the open 
seats were of dark oak ; the small temple had the look of a labour of 
love. 

The service was conducted in the usual unornamental style; a 
little stout man with sandy whiskers read prayers at a hand gallop 
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to a sparse congregation, who afterwards joined their vinegar voices 
in a shrill hymn, not one of those Hymns Ancient and Modern which 
Elizabeth loved so well, but a dryasdust composition, which would 
never have given wings to any heavenward-soaring soul. Elizabeth 
thought these ministrations but a small improvement on the services 
of the corrugated iron chapel at Slogh-na-Dyack. She had fallen 
into a drowsy absent-minded condition by the time the shrill singing 
was finished, and did not take the trouble to look up to see the little 
stout man trot up the pulpit-stairs. 

She sat looking down at the loosely-clasped hands in her lap, 
when another voice, without any preliminary prayer, gave out the 
text ; and lifting her eyes with a wild stare, in which rapture and 
surprise were strangely blended, saw a tall figure in a surplice in 
the place where the little man might have stood, the figure of Mal- 
colm Forde. 

No cry broke from her lips, though her heart beat as it had 
never beaten before. She sat dumbly looking at him, white as 
death, with fixed dilated eyes: The dead newly risen from the 
grave could not have moved her more deeply. Great Heaven, how 
she loved him! It seemed to her as if in that moment only she 
realised the overwhelming force of her love. A new world, a new 
life, were contained in his presence. To see him there, only to 
see and hear him—whatsoever gulf yawned between them—was new 
life to her: renovated youth, hope, joy, enthusiasm, aspiration for 
higher things. 

‘O God, if I can only hear his voice every Sunday,’ she thought, 
‘I will worship him, and live for him, and be good and pure for his 
sake, and never strive to lessen the distance that divides us. What 
more joy can I desire than to know that he lives, and is well and 
happy, and breathes the same air I breathe, and looks out across 
the same sea, and is near me unawares. O, thank God for the 
chance that brought me to Slogh-na-Dyack! Thank God for my 
bonnie Scottish home !’ 

His sermon to-day was like his old sermons, full of life and fire 
and quiet force and supreme tenderness, the sermon of a man speak- 
ing to a cherished flock out of a heart overflowing with love. Yet 
she fancied that his tones had lost something in mere physical 
power; that deep-toned voice was weaker than of old. Once he 
stopped, exhausted, at the close of a sentence, with an appearance 
of fatigue that she had never seen in him at Hawleigh, and his face 
looked very pale in the cold light from a northern window. 

The thought of this change touched her heart with a sudden 
sense of fear. That spiritual countenance turned to the northern 
light, those deep hollow eyes, all the lines of the face more sharply 
chiselled than of old, something that was not age, but rather an 
indication of hard wear and tear that stood in the place of age— 
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these were the tokens of his late labours, the seal that his mission 
had set upon him. 

‘If he should die,’ she said to herself, appalled ; ‘ while I, who 
seem made of some hard common clay, too tough to be broken by 
sorrow, go on living.’ 

The sermon was not a long one. There was no hymn after- 
wards, only the clink-clink of shillings and sixpences into the bowl, 
which a grim-looking Scotchman carried round the little church. 
The service altogether had been of the briefest; and Donald the 
groom, who perhaps took his measure from a familiarity with the 
Presbyterian office, had not arrived with the pony-carriage when 
Lady Paulyn came out of the church. 

She looked round her with something like terror at finding herself 
standing almost alone by the church-door, knowing that Malcolm 
Forde was so near; might come through that open door at any mo- 
ment, and meet her face to face, for the first time since he had cast 
her from his heart with cruel deliberate repudiation. 

She thought of the morning on which she had gone to his lodg- 
ings in quest of him; gone with a determination to humble herself, 
to ask for his forgiveness and his blessing before he left her for ever. 
And behold, that bitter parting, that loss of something which had 
seemed to her the very life of her life, had not been for ever. The 
world which seemed so wide was narrow enough to bring these two 
face to face again. 

‘If I had seen him that morning, and he had forgiven me, I 
should never have married Lord Paulyn,’ she said to herself. ‘If 
he had left me only a few words of kindness or forgiveness, I would 
have been true to his memory all my life; but his coldness drove 
me mad. I had no memory of the past to console me; I had no 
hope in the future to sustain me.’ 

Still no sign of Donald and the ponies. The scanty congregation 
had dispersed ; the mountain road was empty. She stood watching 
the curve round which the ponies must in due time appear, half 
dreading, half hoping that Malcolm Forde might come that way. 

She had been waiting about ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour—a period which seemed almost interminable—when she heard 
the shutting of a distant door, and the sound of footsteps approach- 
ing her. She had gone a little way along the road, in the opposite 
direction to the vicarage. The incumbent and his friend would be 
likely to return thither when the service was ended. She had not 
flung herself purposely in the path of her old lover. 

She heard the footsteps drawing nearer, and the voices of two 
men conversing. One, the thin reedy pipe of the incumbent ; ihe 
other, that deeper graver organ, whose every tone she knew so well. 

They had gone a little way past her, when the short stout gen- 
tleman, who had been apprised by the appearance of a stray sovereign 
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in the alms-basin that some important member of his flock, or per- 
chance some illustrious stranger, had been among the congregation, 
turned himself about to behold her, pirouetting in an airy manner, as 
if admiring the beauties of the landscape. 

‘Lady Paulyn, I declare,’ he murmured to his companion, after 
that brief survey. 

His companion stared at him for a moment with a look of sheer 
amazement, and stopped short. 

‘What Lady Paulyn? Do you mean an old woman, Lord 
Paulyn’s mother ?’ 

‘No, a young woman, and a very handsome one. The Dowager 
Lady Paulyn died a few months ago.’ 

They were walking on again. Malcolm Forde had not looked 
backward. Was it verily Elizabeth, the woman he had loved, the 
woman whose image had followed him in his farthest wanderings, 
the shadowy face looking into his, the spirit voice speaking with 
him, in spite of his prayer for forgetfulness, in spite of his manhood 
and his reason? In dreams, walking and sleeping, she had been with 
him. Thoughts of her had intruded themselves upén his most 
solemn meditations; never, even at his best, had he been free from 
those olden fetters, the fatal bondage of earthly love. 

And yet he had passed her unawares, upon that mountain road, 
and would not for all the world go back to speak to her. A few 
yards farther on they met the pony-carriage, the small cream-col- 
oured ponies with bells upon their harness, the little shell-shaped 
carriage with its bearskin and scarlet rug. 

Mr. Forde smiled his bitterest smile at the sight of that dainty 
equipage. Was it not for pomps and vanities such as these she had 
sold herself ? 

‘ How does she happen to be here ?’ he asked his companion. 

‘You know her!’ exclaimed Mr. Mackenzie, the incumbent, 
turning upon him sharply. 

‘Yes, I know her.’ 

‘But won’t you speak to her? Let us go back. It must seem 
so rude to have passed her like that. ‘And you can introduce me. 
I should really have liked to call on her when she first came to 
Slogh-na-Dyack, but she would naturally attend the Episcopalian 
church down there, I thought, and I hate the idea of seeming in- 
trusive. Let us go back and speak to her before she drives off.’ 

‘No, Mackenzie. My acquaintance with her began and ended 
a long time ago. I will not renew it. You must get some one 
else to present you, or call upon her and present yourself.’ 

‘Was she Lady Paulyn when you knew her ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Quite a nobody, I’ve been told, before her marriage ?’ inquisi- 
tively. 
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‘I don’t know your exact definition of a nobody. Her father 
was my vicar—a man of old family; and she was one of the loveliest 
girls, or I will say the loveliest, I ever saw.’ 

‘No doubt—no doubt; she’s a splendid woman now. But it 
was a great match for a country clergyman’s daughter. I wish my 
daughters may marry half as well when they grow up. Their com- 
plexions at present have a tendency to run to freckles; but I dare- 
say they’ll grow out of that.’ 

The pony-carriage flashed rapidly by at this moment; Elizabeth 
driving, and looking neither right nor left. 

‘ How do they come to be here ?’ asked Malcolm. 

‘What, didn’t I tell you yesterday, when I took you for that 
long round? No, by the bye, we did not go near Slogh-na-Dyack. 
Lord Paulyn has lately bought a place on the coast here; a charm- 
ing place, which he got a dead bargain. We'll go over and call to- 
morrow, if you like.’ 

‘ Haven’t I told you that I don’t want to renew my acquaintance 
with Lady Paulyn ?’ 

‘That sounds so ungracious; your old vicar’s daughter, too. 
However, I suppose you have your own reasons.’ 

‘Ihave. It’s best to tell you the plain truth, perhaps; only 
mind it goes no farther, not even to Mrs. Mackenzie. Miss Luttrell 
and I were engaged to be married, and she flung me over for Lord 
Paulyn. That’s the whole story. It’s a thing of the remote past ; 
a folly on both sides, no doubt; since she was created by nature to 
adorn the position she now occupies, and I had other hopes which I 
was willing to abandon for her sake. Do not think that I cherish any 
ill-feeling against her; only—only it might pain us both to meet.’ 

Mr. Mackenzie held his peace after this, and the two men made 
a circuit of the hill-side, and returned to the manse to dine on a cold 
roast of beef, as Mrs. Mackenzie called it, and a salad, in clerical 
fashion ; content. to consume their viands cold on the day of rest. 
But Mr. Mackenzie had a budget of news for his wife that night 
when they retired to their own chamber, and dutifully poured into 
her listening ear the story of Malcolm Forde’s love-affair. 
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XV. RHODODENDRON-TERRACE AND RAPKNUCKLE-PLACE, §. 


THESE well-known (imaginary) blocks of buildings are both integral 
portions of the Great Rollingstone-road, S., which branches off from 
the left-hand side of that celebrated transpontine tavern and ‘omni- 
bus house,’ the Hippopotamus and Hatbox. The Great Rollingstone- 
road—I never heard of a Little one by the same name—is confid- 
ently supposed, by the people who read gazetteers and take notice 
of milestones, to end at Rollingstone itself, an ancient borough on 
the sea-coast some eighty miles away. Such may, in effect, have 
been the case in the days when the gentry journeyed to distant por- 
tions of the island in their own travelling-carriages; or peradventure 
chartered yellow post-chaises, of which the postillions were frequently 
deaf, generally drunk, and invariably abusive and extortionate; when 
middle-class people availed themselves, according to their means, of 
the inside or the outside of the Prince Regent London and Rolling- 
stone four-horse coach; when commercial travellers—erst rudely 
termed ‘ bagmen’—drove on their concernments in high-wheeled gigs, 
and sometimes even bestrode hard-trotting hacks; when country- 
girls going to service took the wagon; and when you and I, my 
nephew—I think the trick of apostrophising an imaginary colleague 
or disciple as our son or our brother has been done to death— 
were glad, when we had taken the King’s shilling and were on our 
way to the recruiting dépét, or when, having got tired of the King’s 
shilling and his service to boot, we were running away from our 
regiment disguised in smockfrocks for which we had exchanged 
our military coatees with a Jew clothesman somewhere between 
London and Rollingstone, to walk. We do not walk now, my 
nephew, even when we are being passed to our parish as vagrant 
men, or when stern Sergeant Pike (it was his brother-in-law, Kite, 
who enlisted us) is conveying us, with gyves upon our wrists, to 
Shotdrill Gaol, as deserters. Nobody walks to Rollingstone, nor 
anywhere else nowadays, save collegians on their vacation, and 
War-office clerks on leave, who may do a little pedestrianising in 
very fine weather from wayside ‘ public’ to ‘ public,’ writing in ad- 
vance to village landlords to secure clean beds and hot suppers; and 
who on their ‘return, somewhat footsore, bronzed over the bridge of 
the nose, and thoroughly disgusted with the coarse and scanty fare 
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of the meaner English provincial inns, are somewhat consoled when, 
as they exhibit their knapsacks, dusty clouted shoon, alpen-stocks, 
and well-browned cutty pipes to their relatives and friends, those 
simple-minded folks jump at the conclusion that they have just re- 
turned from a walking tour in Switzerland. I have done the ‘regular 
Swiss round,’ as they call it, myself for less than five-and-twenty 
shillings, in a back garret in Soho; and I know how I bragged 
about the Grands Mulets and the Mer de Glace when I returned to 
my native country by way of St. Martin’s-lane and the Strand. J 
didn’t start the story of having been to Switzerland. ’*Twas Grim- 
shaw, who, meeting me in Covent-garden market as I was cheap- 
ening a mushroom to broil with my tea in Soho, clapped me on the 
back, and cried, ‘Ha, my boy! we’ve heard all about you: how 
you punished that seltzer and cognac at Chamouni, and had that 
awful row the next day with the guide on the glacier. Wish Id 
been with you. I’m an old Swiss bird, you know.’ I don’t believe 
Grimshaw ever went nearer Helvetia than the Swiss Cottage in the 
Regent’s Park; but, after what he had said, I felt myself entitled 
to boast, and boasted accordingly. Do you blame me? Who objecis 
so very strongly to be credited with having done more than he has 
achieved, or with being better than he is? Who that cries ‘ Nolo 
episcopari’ feels not the kindly pressure of the mitre’s brim on his 
brow, while his fingers itch to be clutching at the crozier? When 
my niece sings a song prettily (mispronouncing the Italian, of course, 
atrociously), and old Lusinghiero, that hoary evening-party flatterer, 
asks her whether ’twas from Costa or Benedict she took lessons, do 
you think that she has the frankness to admit that Miss Pinchcord, 
the walking governess (terms three guineas per quarter), was the only 
musical professor whose instructions she ever enjoyed? And an 
awful row there was on the subject with mamma, who held that my 
niece should have completed her education at school. She paid 
dearly enough for it, so mamma said; and, although the Misses 
Scrymgoar were always writing to say Lizzie must have more new 
music and more new boots, the poor child came home with nothing 
but a couple of English ballads in her répertoire, and with scarcely 
a shoe to her foot. Lusinghiero knows perfectly well that my niece 
never set eyes on Sir Michael or Sir Julius in her life, save perhaps 
at a Crystal Palace Concert or an Exeter Hall Oratorio. She is as 
truthful a little puss as pusses can well be, save when canary birds 
or cream are in the way. She would scorn to tell a fib—a deliberate 
fib, mind you—so she blushes scarlet, and hangs her head, and 
twiddles her bouquet; yet I happen to know, being her uncle, from 
whom of course she has no secrets, that from the summit of her 
tallest plait to the heels of her (far too tight) boots, there has 
passed a thrill of delight, and that she is as pleased as Punch. My 
nephew (I am incorrigibly avuncular), if you would get on in this 
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world—if you would gain land and beeves, and patent plans, and 
commissionerships—reverse Don Basilio’s maxims, and flattez, flat- 
tez, flattez towours. Il en reviendra toujours quelque chose. Sir 
Pertinax MacSycophant gave advice analogous to but not identical 
with mine. He only counselled ‘ booing.’ Now, he who ‘ boos,’ al- 
though he may succeed in time, must expect, in the outset, many and 
bitter rebuffs. It is often the lot of the ‘ booer’ to be kicked. Not 
so with the flatterer. His reward is immediate. He is kissed. How 
was it that confidential beggar in the Sentimental. Journey never 
failed to obtain alms when he asked? He whispered to all the 
women that they were beautiful, and the ugliest ones the rogue 
flattered most. Experto crede. It is an infallible plan. There is 
no use better for the richest oil than to put it on the tip of your 
tongue when you approach the human ear. The Serpent anointed 
his fang with the best fresh butter. Tell Sycorax that she is Psyche, 
and that her cub Caliban reminds you very much of the Marchioness 
of Paphos’ infant (Millais, R.A.) in last year’s Academy, and the 
hag will ask you to tea. And, hark in thine ear, nephew, Basilio’s 
advice may be followed, too, in good time. To flatter people before 
their faces does not in the least militate against our abusing them 
like pickpockets behind their backs. Flattery is the fair, smooth, 
glowing face of the tapestry. Calumny stands out in jagged and 
gnarled knots and loops and tags at the back. 

Now will I wager Lombard-street to a China orange that you 
have already begun to sit in the scorner’s chair, and pointing at me 
disparagingly, have said: ‘ Lo, he is at his old tricks again. Voict 
encore un plat de son métier. Already, in a humdrum and hypo- 
critical dissertation on Flattery (in which the man no more believes 
than he does in the Darwinian theory), he has wandered ten thou- 
sand parasangs away from Rhododendron-terrace and Rapknuckle- 
place: if indeed he remembers anything about those imaginary 
localities. He has forgotten all about the Great Rollingstone-road, 
and that it branched off from the left hand of an ‘‘ omnibus house” 
called the Hippopotamus and Hatbox. We were prepared to hear 
him chatter in his usual bold and desultory manner on the theme 
he proposed to himself and to us; but in lien of this, he tells us 
about undergraduates and government-clerks going upon walking 
excursions; he bores us about Switzerland, and wearies us with 
sham Rochefoucauldisms about the pleasantness of undeserved praise. 
‘* Prisoner,” said a Judge of Assize to a wretch shivering in the dock 
beneath him, ‘‘ Providence has endowed you with health and strength ; 
instead of which, you go about stealing ducks!” That is his case.’ 
—Stop there, it is. I own my sin. Providence has gifted me with 
a variety of things: instead of which, I am always going about, if 
not stealing ducks, at least making ducks and drakes of my endow- 
ments. But I can bring the ducks back. I can retrace my steps. I 
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can, if it be not stretching a metaphor too far, return to my mut- 
tons. 

You thought to have caught me, O mine enemy. You lay on 
your stomach before my threshold (which you had previously buttered), 
and thought that I should have stumbled over you as I came out, 
gazing, as my habit is, starward. You are as arrantly mistaken as were 
those mischievous boys of Corinth who thought it such fine sport to 
roll the philosopher Diogenes over and over in his tub, little reck- 
ing that the wise man, his finger to his nose, was watching his 
tormentors through the bunghole, and would be down upon them, 
literally, with tardy but awful revenge. You shall admire the cata- 
strophe of those graceless young Corinthians in the Miinchener 
Bilderbogen. Now, I am not Diogenes, although I sincerely wish I 
were; for that heathen sage paid no rent for his residence, and was 
not compelled to wash or wear decent clothes ; whereas I, in obedi- 
ence to the stupid exigences of modern society, am compelled to do 
the first in excess, and the last in moderation. I say, the first in 
excess. Who does not grumble at the rent he pays, be it that of a 
mansion in Belgravia or of a labourer’s hovel in South Warwick- 
shire—the miserable shanty, scarce large enough to hold one, but 
which holds ten, exclusive of the pig, who, like Herr von Joel at 
Evans’s, ‘in consideration of his services, is always retained upon 
the establishment’ ? 

You have not caught me. Firm in my hand I hold the clue of 
the seeming labyrinth. You will be good enough to remember that, 
in my notice of my (imaginary) niece Lizzie, I mentioned that the 
Misses Scrymgoar were continually writing to her mamma for ad- 
ditional songs and boots for the use of my juvenile relative. Now, 
the Misses Scrymgoar were the principals of an establishment for 
the board and education of young ladies. They kept a very large 
school, not to put too fine a point upon it; and that school was 
called the Cedars, and was situate in the very midst of Rhododen- 
dron-terrace, Great Rollingstone-road, 8. Now are you satisfied ? 
or must thou have more, O mine enemy ? 

There were no cedars to be seen either in the front or the rear 
of the Misses Scrymgoar’s establishment. The towering tree of 
Lebanon was not present, nay, not so much as the most stunted 
shrub of the cedarn species. It is true that drawing was one of the 
accomplishments most sedulously cultivated beneath the refined roof 
of the Misses Scrymgoar; thus the appellation given to their pre- 
mises may have been dictated only by a spirit of refined hyperbole, and 
in reference to the number of H.B. and B.B. pencils, enshrined in 
symmetrical and fragrant cylinders of cedar, which were so plenti- 
fully supplied to the young-lady boarders, and so carefully yet so 
imaginatively charged for in the half-yearly accounts sent home to 
their fond and anxious parents. ‘Does Lizzie eat pencils ?? mamma 
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(a careful soul) was wont querulously to inquire, when she saw so 
many H.B.s and B.B.s—all Mordan’s, all of the best Cumberland 
lead—entered in the beautifully-drawn-up (Whatman’s best hand- 
made paper) bill. The Misses Scrymgoar were too upright and too 
high-minded to charge ‘lump’ sums. Every item of a young lady’s 
educational consumption was scrupulously tabulated. There was no 
vulgar ‘reduction on taking a quantity.’ The more you had, the 
more you paid. But did the fair girl-undergraduates of the Cedars 
use all those H.B.s and B.B.s debited to them, I wonder? Did 
the pencils all come from Mordan? - Were they all of the best Cum- 
berland lead; or were they haply of the cheaper German fabric, or 
the even less expensive manufacture of Mr. Moss Mosesheim of Lit- 
tle Shobbus-street, Cloth-fair? Four blooming daughters has Mr. 
Moss Mosesheim—all with eyes of almond shape and jetty fringe ; 
all with lips ruddy as the poppies amidst the corn, or the coral 
brooches in Mr. J. W. Copernicus’s shop in Old Buck-street; all 
with tresses dark as the pines in a vale of Norwegian larches. Three 
little sons has he—all with heads red as the rising morn; all with 
eyes like unto ferrets, and fingers like unto fishhooks. Four stal- 
wart journeymen has he, with ringlets overshadowing their temples, 
and noses hooked like the prows of Roman galleys. And all day 
long, and often far into the night, do this interesting family, with 
the assistance of a circular saw, devote themselves to slicing, par- 
ing, chopping, glueing, papering, and packing black-lead pencils ; 
while Mr. Moss Mosesheim, in his shirtsleeves, and with a big cigar 
in his mouth, sits in a tiny counting-house, counting out his money; 
and Mrs. Moss Mosesheim—a beauty in her time, my dear, but 
growing somewhat stout—lies perdu in the shades of the back- 
parlour frying fish for the entire tribe. Moss Mosesheim is getting 
on in the world. Twenty years ago a humble little Jew-boy, he did 
not make pencils, but bought them from old Barney Slypoke of Be- 
vis Marks, to sell again, in conjunction with lemons and hundred- 
bladed penknives, at the White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly. Ten years 
hence the Mosesheims will have left: the purlieus of Cloth-fair to 
dwell in palatial mansions in Belgravia and Tyburnia. They will 
have horses’ and carriages ; and the shine of their diamonds will be 
like the coruscation of comets.. Sic itur ad astra. 

To my mind there are few things so admirable and wonderful 
in this life as the ‘getting on,’ as. it.is vulgarly termed, of the Hebrew 
race.. For one of us:who,. by means of infinite wriggling, panting, 
toiling, struggling, and hanging on by his eyebrows, so to speak, to 
opportunity, contrives: to emerge from obscurity, and ascend to the 
topmost round of the ladder, there seem to be at least five hundred 
Caucasian Arabs who attain the desired altitude; ay, and who man- 
age to avoid turning giddy and toppling over.. Most Jews seem to 
rise; and the instances of a Jew going ‘to the utter bad,’ as the 
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phrase runs, seem equally as rare. How often your successful Na- 
zarene comes to grief! At the moment you think him Lord of All, 
he is Master of Nothing. 


‘ Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning Infamy. 

The sting of Falsehood those shall try, 

And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 

Amid severest woe.’ 


Surely Gray could not have written this about the ambition of 
Jews. They appear to keep what they have gotten, and, what is bet- 
ter, to get more, and keep that too. They are not much given, I 
fancy, to experiencing the pangs of remorse; and I cannot well ima- 
gine a mad Jew. It must be something awful.* On the whole, 
looking at the vast number of Christians I have known who from 
splendour have subsided into beggary, and the vast number of He- 


* I have often asked myself, lately passing, not the imaginary but the real 
White Horse Cellar, what has become of the little Jew-boys who used to thrust their 
pencils and penknives, their lemons and sponges, in at the omnibus windows 
(sometimes to the imminent peril of the passengers’ eyes) twenty, or even ten, years 
ago? Have they really deserted the place, finding elsewhere a market more profitable 
for their wares? or is it that I have ceased to ride in omnibuses, or am growing 
stupid and unobservant? In connection with Jew-boys and the Cellar, I tarned up 
the other day, in an old newspaper, a very curious anecdote, which I fancy is worth 
relating. Some time in 1822 there was in town, on a trip from the rural districts, 
a fine old Tory gentleman, who was possessed by a burning desire to set eyes upon 
the Tory minister par excellence, the Marquis of Londonderry, better known by his 
prior title of Lord Castlereagh. He had sought for the object of his hero worship 
for so many days, and with so much assiduity—at the Marquis’s clubs, in Palace 
Yard, and in the precincts of Carlton House—that, looking at the unpopularity of 
Lord Castlereagh with a good many Englishmen who were not Tories, I only won- 
der that Ruthven or Townshend, those famed Bow-street ‘Runners,’ did not arrest 
the inquisitive stranger as a possible disciple of the school of Bellingham the as- 
sassin. One afternoon this Ccelebs in search of a statesman being in Piccadilly, 
close to the White Horse Cellar, a London friend, who had been his mentor during 
his stay, touched him on the arm, and exclaimed, ‘ There, there goes his Lordship.’ 
Much admiring, the enthusiast beheld a handsome dignified gentleman in a blue 
frock coat, swinging as to his gait, and, as our friend thought, with a somewhat 
vacant expression of eye (overworked no doubt, and worried by those confounded 
Radicals), crossing the road from the Green Park. His Lordship halted by the 
Cellar ; and his admirer, watching him attentively, saw him accost a Jew-boy, and 
purchase from him a small white-handled penknife for a shilling. Then he strode 
on, and was lost in the great sea of Piccadilly life. Three days afterwards the Tory 
enthusiast read with horror in the newspapers that the Marquis of Londonderry was 
dead. He had cut his throat at his seat near North Cray in Kent. At the inquest 
a small white-handled penknife, apparently quite new, was produced as the instru- 
ment with which the deed was done, I know nothing about the truth of this story ; 
I only tell it as I read it in a volume of the Hxvaminer for 1822. 
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brews I have watched advancing, not from mendicity—a Jew never 
begs save from one of his own tribe, and then I suppose the trans- 
action is more of the nature of a friendly loan, to be repaid with in- 
terest when brighter days arrive—but from extreme indigence to 
wealth and station, I ineline to the opinion that Gentiles have a 
natural alacrity in sinking—look how heavy I can be—but that the 
Chosen People have as natural a tendency towards buoyancy. That 
young man with the banner in Mr. Longfellow’s ballad was, depend 
upon it, an Israelite of the Israelites. Only I think the poet was 
wrong, as poets generally are, in his climax. The young man was 
not frozen to death. He made an immense fortune at the top of 
Mont Blanc by selling the ‘ Excelsior’ penny ices. 

Now a reader’s malison—and a writer’s likewise, if you care for 
that kind of anathema—on all H.B. and B.B. pencils, for keeping 
me so long on the threshold of the Cedars. After all, good folks, there 
is no need to use any naughty words about the delay. We are not 
called upon to cross the Cedar threshold at all. What do you and I, 
nephew, know about the penetralia of a ladies’ boarding-school ? No- 
thing beyond what our sisters or our sweethearts can tell us; and do 
you imagine that their confidences are complete? Error. An initi- 
ated one would as soon dream of divulging the secrets of the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries. What were they like, I wonder? Dull, I should 
say. Most of the mysteries into which I have been initiated have 
proved desperately dull. The shepherd in Virgil who became ac- 
quainted with Love found him a native of the rocks, and a dismal bore 
into the bargain. The great masters of fiction who have tried their 
hands at descriptions of girls’ schools have, as a rule, failed in their 
attempt. You will plead the wonderful ‘ Nun’s House,’ in the Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood, in abatement to this assertion. Granted; but 
was there ever an absurder female seminary than the one near Bury 
St. Edmund’s, into the garden of which Mr. Pickwick was inveigled by 
the unscrupulous Jingle and the artful Job Trotter ? What. deplor- 
able caricature was the picture of the boarding-school in one of Thack- 
eray’s earlier stories !—and Titmarsh could describe boy-school life 
so gloriously! In after-life, in his magnum opus, in Vanity Fair, the 
master was more discreet. He but entered into the vestibule; he 
did not strive to lift the veil of the temple; and his readers are only 
ushered into the parlour of Miss Pinkerton’s academy at Chiswick. 
The great lexicographer who so awed Miss P. never probably went 
any farther. Did you, when you lectured to the fifty boarders at 
Mistletoe House on therapeutics and Etrurian philology? Did you 
when you taught the harp at Miss Bulger’s at Sydenham? Did old 
Dr. Darwin, I wonder, when he wrote that wondrous quarto treatise 
of his about ladies’ schools ? There was a droll gross dog in Charles 
the Second’s days, called Tom d’Urfey (he died very poor and miser- 
able, as droll gross dogs generally do), who was the author of a laugh- 
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able comedy called the Boarding School. In one scene a servant 
brings in a buck-basket full of bread-and-butter; in another she warns 
« a too sprightly young-lady pupil (who subsequently runs away with 
the writing master; it is true that he is a fine gentleman in 
disguise) that ‘the governess has a great clawing rod amaking for 
her;’ and in another part of the play the stage directions set forth 
that a ‘ posse of hoydens run on and romp about.’ ‘ Hoydens,’ ‘ run 
on,’ ‘romp about.’ What balivernes are these? There is a modern ver- 
sion of the Boarding School, altered and made elegant by Mr. Bayle 
Bernard, I think; but still lacking, to one’s internal consciousness, in 
verisimilitude. But go to the pictures of women’s schools written 
by women. Go to the pages of Charlotte Bronté. Go to that awful 
school in Jane Eyre. What force, what fire, what pathos you find 
there ; and, to a smaller extent, in all the Bronté sisters’ stories of 
Belgian girl-school life! But the objection I have taken has its con- 
verse. Women, although they often educate boys, and educate them 
very capitally too, are generally weak and unfaithful depicters of boys’ 
schools. I do not even except the admirable Mrs. Lynn Linton 
from this censure. We have always the same semi-collegiate, High 
Church establishment ; the same high-spirited generous boys who 
never, no never, will betray one another, with a solitary sneak and 
pilferer as a black sheep among the flock; always the same dummy 
Doctor as head master, a bland old Molossus, with a pretty daughter 
(who marries a curate), who is always so extremely sorry to be com- 
pelled to birch and expel the sneak and pilferer, and always so ex- 
tremely fond of appealing—when a farmer’s orchard has been rifled, 
or an old woman’s stall blown up on Guy Fawkes’ day—to the high 
sense of honour and moral feelings of his boys. ‘It matters little to 
me,’ says the Rev. Dr. Molossus, when, the sneak having been duly 
operated upon and bidden to pack up his trunks, he locks up the 
birch in his bureau and puts the key in his pocket,—‘ It matters little 
to me whether your parents pay eighty, or a hundred, or a hundred- 
and-twenty guineas a year for your tuition and maintenance. I as- 
pire to things far higher than pecuniary reward. I have an ambition 
to be something more than a mere imparter of a brilliant classical 
education. My ambition and my determination are to be the head 
of a community of Christian gentlemen.’ Great applause, chiefly 
manifested by coughing, sniffing, and shuffling of feet. The boys go 
to bed very happy at riot having been birched ; and when they reach 
home for the holidays they tell their parents that Dr. Molossus says 
they are Christian gentlemen, and the parents are glad, and at Christ- 
mas time they send the Doctor baskets of game and barrels of oys- 
ters; at least they did in the days now fled—for ever fled? tell us, 
O tell us, Mr, Frank Buckland—when oysters were not quite so dear 
as diamonds. How often, I wonder, has Dr. Arnold’s famous speech 
to the Rugbeians after evening chapel been paraphrased and parodied, 
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ridden to death’s door and run to earth, by the Dr. Molossuses of 
education? It was a good speech, but the Christian gentleman has 
been over-done within these latter days. We might give the Chris-- 
tian beggar, Lazarus, a turn. 

Is this a digression ? You say it is. Why, my good worthy crea- 


‘ture, this is an educational article in the first place, and the transition 


from an Establishment for Young Ladies to an Academy for Young 
Gentlemen is the easiest one imaginable. In the next place, the 
Rev. Dr. Molossus’s Collegiate Academy happens to be in Rapknuckle- 
place, on the same side of the way with Rhododendron-terrace, and 
within twenty doors of the Cedars. Now are you satisfied ? 

He is an imaginary schoolmaster, the pompous beneficent prig 
described in stories of boy-life written by ladies; and, if you please, 
we will be as reticent of entering his establishment as we were anon in 
impinging on the domains ofthe Misses Scrymgoar. For the rest, I 
am beginning to think that, for imaginary purposes, there has been suf- 
ficiency, if not satiety, of the descriptive process known as the Asmo- 
dean. Le Sage’s Lame Devil achieved, no doubt, a wondrous task when 
he unroofed the houses of Madrid, and showed us all the humours and 
all the miseries, all the crimes and all the follies, of Madrid with the 
rapidity and with the exactitude of an instantaneous photograph. That 
which he did for the real city of the Mancanares, Carlyle did with 
equal acumen and fidelity, and with incomparable greater philosophy 
and eloquence, for the imaginary burg of Weissnichtwo. Finally, has 
not archeology, aided by Death—that perpetual President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, of which Time is only Hon. Sec.—laid bare 
the inner life of Pompeii, yea, even from the Forum to the Lupanar ? 
Who shall do, who shall attempt, who shall hope to live to achieve 
the tithe of such a task when the city to be dissected is Lonpon? Con- 
sider its three—or four—millions of souls. Remember the French- 
man’s apophthegm, ‘ Londres n’est plus une ville ; c’est une province 
couverte de maisons.’ Despairing, then, of cramming the matter of 
an encyclopedia within the compass of a slim pamphlet, the imaginary 
pilgrim may well be content, and may assume that he has not alto- 
gether wasted his time, if he lets the interiors of the houses alone 
and confines his attention to externals. I remember being told once 
by an American friend that on his first visit to London, having mis- 
laid the desk containing his letters of introduction, and being totally 
destitute of acquaintances in the three-or-four-million-peopled metro- 
polis, he found time at last hang somewhat heavy on his hands, until it 
occurred to him to mount to the roof of an omnibus, and suffer himself 
to be driven the length of the vehicle’s appointed course, without ask- 
ing any questions. The next day he hailed an omnibus pursuing a 
different route, and so on, day after day. ‘I never had such a good 
time in my life,’ quoth the candid New Yorker, ‘and three weeks 
passed away before one had to say ‘hurry up cakes.” The names 
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of the dealers over the fronts of their stores were a whole Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana in themselves, and the sight of the people look- 
ing out of the first-floor windows, and thinking what they were think- 
ing of, was as good asa play.’ I am terre jfilius; my purview is 
earthward ; and an immensity of matter for cogitation comes to me 
from studying the brass-plates, and even the knockers and bell- 
handles, on the doors; while larger fields for philosophising offer 
themselves when you take to looking down the areas. There are 
unfortunately no areas, but only grated soupirails, or cellar entrances, 
to the Cedars and to Dr. Molossus’s Academy; but there were brass- 
plates on the portals, and they became to me tablets whereon to 
grave imaginary annals. Take my advice, ye who would emulate 
Ulysses, by knowing men and cities, and never neglect to con the 
door-plates. Even those, battered, tarnished, their inscriptions half 
obliterated, unscrewed years perchance from their original panels, and 
lying loose on brokers’ stalls and in second-hand dealers’ windows, 
present infinite matter for profound reflection. They are as plates 
wrenched from the coffins of dead families. They smell mouldy of 
the graves of households; and I may discreetly hint that the view 
of two such doorless plates, one of brass and the other of zinc, but 
both having references in blunted lines to the education of youth, set 
my dull imagination in a German-tinder-like state ofincandescence, and 
made me think there might be such phantom schools as the Misses 
Scrymgoar’s and Dr. Molossus’s, in Rhododendron-terrace and Rap- 
knuckle-place, Great Rollingstone-road, 8. 








LA BELLE SAUVAGE 


Sap, ragged shore of Brittany, long wed 
To death, where by false fires fix’d on the head 
Of feeding kine, as an old record saith, 
Full many a wandering sailor once was led 
To grasp for friend’s hand the cold hand of Death ; 
Thine income of ripe sorrows is less rich 
Now from thy cruel creeping waves, o’er which 
A woman’s beacon broadly throws its breath. 


It breathes far-saving fires into the night, 
Set on her husband’s battlements, to fright 

Stray ships from that inhospitable strand ; 
And under it, all fully arm’d to fight 

Those who would strip the dying, with maim’d hand 
Grasping his sword which gleams in the flamelike gore, 
After the oath he to his lady swore, 

Stands he, and so till death each night will stand. 


Had he not sworn to her, ‘ May I ride in rain 

Blind, nor my heron seek marsh or cloud again, 
Nor any lure or quarry more be mine ; 

Yea, may my hawk no more strike swan or crane, 
When this thy beacon I forget to tine ! 

Then from the fight may I be first to flee, 

Then may fair breezes fail me on the sea, 
When night’s waves roll not lighten’d by its shine’ ? 


For once himself, lying shipwreck’d on that shore, 
A girl had spied, who with fierce fingers tore 

From his body, half dead, a rich and varied prize ; 
And a gem which his wet swollen finger bore, 

With one knee on his breast, her wild brown eyes 
Fix’d on his dying eyes, with white sharp teeth 
Had sever’d from his hand, biting beneath 

The jewel, nor pitied him in anywise. 


But left him, yet soon after, by some shade 

Of sorrow touch’d, return’d. But he afraid, 
Wonder’d how Death should take a form so sweet, 

More wonder’d when she tended him, and made 
Bands for his wound, and when with tottering feet 
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LA BELLE SAUVAGE 


She bore him to her cabin, where he conceal’d 
Lay all alone, until his wound was heal’d, 
While she halved her poor living for his meat. 


Fair was she? Ah, far more fair than I can say, 
Fairer than sunshine on a summer’s day, 
With smooth small throat, round arms, and sorrel hair : 
Dearer than sun or shadow, or rose of May, 
Or April rain ; one hundredfold more fair 
Than all maids she to him, who marvell’d yet 
How, looking on her face, he must forget 
Her deeds, not knowing marvels of love more rare. 











For women’s power is such, that as they please 
They can make ease of hardship, of hardship ease, 
And false of true, and true of false again, 
And of men’s hearts in their hands they hold the keys, 
And cure with one little kiss a harder pain 
Than Galen’s herbs can cure. Men gods have grown, 
.And gods, to change to men for these alone, 
Nay, to be brutes, for their dear sake once were fain. 










So hour by hour he loved her more and more, 

And with soft words and wise, which good fruit. bore, 
Tamed her wild hard heart to his gentle hand, 

As when Spring’s day-star breaks dark Winter’s floor, 
And snow and frost flee frighten’d from our land. 

Thus he baptised her to a milder creed, 

Making each thought of cruelty and greed 
Leave her, a new and gracious deodand ; 


And christen’d her with kisses to his wife, 
And dwelt in that stern land, albeit the strife 
Sown in her soul made her sad harvest reap 
Of tears, and she grew weary of her life, 
And for past sins went sighing unto sleep, 
Sobbing on sorrow’s sackcloth like a child ; 
So, till he swore to rule that people wild 
With rapine, and his lonely watch to keep. 


Therefore he stands high on his topmost tower 
Alone, and watches many a leaden-heel’d hour, 
Through the deep darkness of blind night’s dead noon; 
Nor wintry wind, nor might of sleet, or shower 
Of summer hail, may move him, till the moon 
Dims in the western heaven her blunted horn, 
And the last star, failing in the face of morn, 
Leads him to her soft side, ah! not too soon. 
JAMES MEW. 
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IN A COUNTRY HOUSE 


VII, THE SERVANTS’ BALL, 


Ir is undoubted that in a country house the etiquette of the steward’s 
room and servants’ hall is far more strictly observed than that of 
the drawing-room. Servants are far more tenacious of their pri- 
vileges as members of society than their masters. The precedence 
of lady’s maids or ‘ gentlemen’s gentlemen’ is a much greater ob- 
ject of discussion and debate than with their masters and mistresses. 
‘ Please, ma’am, don’t you go in before Mrs. General Jones? Be- 
cause his lordship’s valet took her in and not me last night, and I 
said I would complain to you. Please, ma’am, if I’m to be put on 
again, I’d like to leave.’ It is only occasionally that through the 
‘chink in the world above, where they listen for words from below,’ 
come rumours of the doubts and difficulties which agitate the great 
people down-stairs, and disturb their equanimity. But on certain 
occasions the intense fondness of servants for etiquette is shown, 
and no occasion is better adapted for this than the servants’ ball. 
Generally at Christmas, but sometimes later in the country sea- 
son, perhaps just before the ‘ family’ leave for London, the servants’ 
hall is given up to: festivity. Permission has been obtained for a 
ball, and the steward’s wife has issued invitations to a select circle. 
The room is suitably decorated, preparations are made for dancing, 
and the fiddler from the neighbouring town has been provided with 
a new white waistcoat for the occasion. All the housemaids have 
been saving up their money for weeks past, and are enabled to ap- 
pear in clean white muslins, tied with simple but becoming ribbons. 
Biddy, the Irish girl, has got her favourite green, and Sandy’s wife 
her tartan. The upper servants are more gorgeous. The house- 
keeper is stately in black silk, cut after an extremely old fashion, 
and her neat white cap is arranged with extra care. My lady’s maid 
is the smartest of all, but then, you know, she has certain advan- 
tages. The prettiest person in the room is sure to be the game- 
keeper’s daughter, whose dark speaking eyes and rosy cheeks show 
that she has shared in the healthy out-of-door life of her father. 
The great lady is the steward’s wife. She receives the guests, and 
does so with all the diplomacy and skill of any dowager in Belgravia 
or Mayfair. Observe the distinctions of her greeting as the different 
people come. She has made room for the housekeeper by her side, 
for they are closely-allied powers, and are rival queens of Brentford. 
She shakes hands with the coachman’s wife with some show of cor- 
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diality, but only bows to the head gardener’s sister ; she is all smiles 
to the wife of a large neighbouring tenant, for whom she arranges 
her petticoats so as to make room on the bench beside her. But 
she stares blankly at the lady of the groom of the chambers, with 
whom her husband has had some words. She is glad to see the 
landlady of the village inn, and is graciously condescending to her 
little niece. But she entirely ignores the wife of the man who 
keeps the grocery shop, and has nothing to say to the postman’s 
mother. 

Her husband, too, the steward, is not a little called upon. He 
bustles about with a combination of alacrity and dignity which does 
credit to his zeal and his pride. He is dressed with greater scruple 
than usual; his shirt-front would do honour to Beale and Inman ; 
and if his coat has not the cut which distinguishes that of his mas- 
ter—and say what you will, a servant’s clothes, by whomsoever they 
be made, are always somehow different from a gentleman’s clothes 
— it nevertheless is highly honourable to his tailor. He does not 
do the amount of reception that falls to the share of his wife, but 
he has a word to say to many of the heads of various departments. 
The stud and pad grooms, the bailiff, the head park-keeper, are all 
greeted friendlily; but if there is one whose welcome is warmer 
than that of others, it is the butler at the Rectory, who for many 
years has been trusted for advice as to the quality of any particular 
bin. 

But when all is ready, the company from up-stairs have to be 
summoned. They are probably not very numerous, for servants’ 
balls usually take place in the middle of a family party, and not 
when the house is filled with strangers. The opportunities, more- 
over, for valsing and flirtations are not sufficiently numerous to make 
a servants’ ball popular with young ladies. The circle therefore in 
the drawing-room who are waiting for the announcement that all 
things are ready is probably not very large. 

On their arrival in the servants’ hall, the master and mistress 
of the house are received with applause, and the fiddler strikes up a 
country dance. (As to this name, by the bye, a delusion is very 
common. It is not ‘country’ dance, a dance which is in vogue in 
the country, but ‘ contre’ dance, a dance in which the gentlemen 
stand opposite to the ladies.) The steward puts on his glove, and 
makes a bow to his mistress, while his wife or the housekeeper is 
conducted to her master. Aunt Jane probably gets the pad groom, 
an old retainer whose knowledge of horses is only equalled by his 
love of the family. My lady’s maid is led out by young Lawless, 
and Jack Lovelace the guardsman- makes a violent set at the game- 
keeper’s daughter, who is distracted between her admiration of the 
handsome young swell and her constancy to her own lover Joe. The 
fiddler plays three bars rather out of tune, and then, recovering him- 
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self and getting into his stride, plunges away at the melody of the 
Triumph. 

The beauty of the Triumph is that there is a philosophy about 
it. It is none of your whirligigs with no meaning; it conveys a 
criticism on life, and points a moral it were well to observe. The 
presumption is that with the partner of each gentleman the indi- 
vidual below him begins a vigorous flirtation ; it is successful for a 
moment, and the new friend conducts the fair lady down the room, 
with nimble steps, to the tune of an inspiring jig. The true lover 
follows disconsolate, and for a time it seems as though infidelity 
would win the day. Not so, however; for at the bottom of the 
room the music changes, the true lover ousts the false swain, and 
leads his fair one back to her place with action expressive of gleeful 
triumph, and finally all join hands as a sign that 


‘ Amantium ire amoris integratio est.’ 


After the first. country dance, the servants are still a little shy ; 
but when, after having rested his nimble fingers for a few moments 


_—they are very few—and having had a pull or two at the lemonade 


or punch that falls to his share, the fiddler strikes up a well-known 
polka, shyness is thrown to the winds, and the real enjoyment of 
the evening begins. Servants are great conservatives; they are apt 
to cling to customs and institutions which have up-stairs long yielded 
to the influence of time. It may be that, inasmuch as they follow 
the example to no small extent of their employers, the touch of the 
gentleman with the scythe reaches them the less quickly ; but from 
that or other reason it is a fact that old habits are observed among 
servants which elsewhere have passed away. Thus it is that the 
polka is still popular, and is the one dance in which servants really 
excel. The ingenuity and indefatigability with which the polka is 
danced is incredible to those to whom a short quick even spin to a 
good valse is the height of Terpsichorean felicity. 

The steward leads the way, and his lordship’s valet follows him. 
Neither of these is good at a polka, for they are beginning to awake 
to the conviction that it is a little out of date. But they are not 
reformers enough to change, so they plunge away with less accuracy 
than dignity. 

The pad groom is great at a polka. His gaiters are additionally 
tight, his all-rounder extra stiff, and with one more fold than usual. 
His gloves are silk, and the thumb is somewhat long; but his whiskers 
are so carefully cut, and his hair so egregiously smooth, that he is 
contemplated with admiration by the fairer portion of the establish- 
ment. He is a character, is Robert. He is excessively decorous. 
He ‘kep company’ once in his life, but is believed never to have 
ventured a proposal of marriage. He is extremely respectful to those 
above him. He is careful how he speaks to his master; but some- 
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how has got into a confusion in his grammar, and always addresses 
him as ‘ No, his lordship,’ ‘ Yes, his lordship.’ When a new horse 
came home called Charlie, he took to the name readily, but he al- 
ways spoke of it as Charles to his master, not thinking a nickname 
dignified. The keepers make fun of him behind his back, but dare 
not wink when he is present. His polkaing is a sight to see; he 
folds his partner’s right hand well into the button of his coat; and 
the elevation of his left foot is marvellous. His face wears an ex- 
pression of amusement, but about the corners of his mouth there is 
a curl which gives the idea that he would sooner be seeing after 
‘they ’osses’ than galloping a filly round a ballroom. 

The Scotch gamekeeper ‘ canna be persuaded to dance.’ ‘ Nae, 
nae, a dinna ken they new-fangled hoppings; an they gie me a guid 
auld reel, a’ll do my best; but a canna gae twirling aroond like the 
froth on reever Tay.’ He keeps a stern but fond eye on his bonnie 
lassie for the earlier part of the evening, and watches her with ad- 
miring eyes as she wanders off on Joe’s arm, or looks daur and 
doubtful when young Lovelace asks for her hand. Alas, as time 
wears on, his visits to the table are frequent and more frequent, till 
at last his care for his daughter is merged into the caution required 
to keep his head. 

It is a point of honour with those who polka at a servants’ ball 
never to stop as long as the music goes on. A rest for a number 
of bars is not the fashion. Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coite ; 
and if you have once begun, you are bound in honour to go on till 
all is over. Inasmuch as human endurance will not stand more 
than a certain amount, the efforts of the musician are often limited. 
But it is rarely that expressions of breathlessness are not seen and 
admired by such as have the audacity to set Mrs. Grundy at defiance, 
and pause in the middle of the dance. The gallant movements 
backwards and forwards, up and down, wrong way round, and wrong 
‘foot foremost, which signalise the opening of the polka, ere long 
give place to symptoms of pluck—possibly, but certainly of fatigue. 
The face of Jeames, the stalwart footman, has assumed a look of 
grave determination ; a sort of never-give-in expression, unrelieved 
by the pleasure of hearing the music or escorting a fair partner. 
Biddy is getting rather red, and on the coachman’s forehead beads 
of anxiety glisten visibly. Nevertheless, the kick of the left foot is 
maintained resolutely, and deuce a bit of relaxation is there till the 
fiddler throws his soul into a final bar, and there is a general pant 
of relief. . 

A valse probably succeeds, at which the groom of the chambers 
and the new London footman shine preéminent. The others dance 
with their extraordinary bobbing step, marked by a sort of curtsey 
at the beginning that is a special accomplishment of servants. It 
differs somewhat from the stage ‘ troistemps,’ which is seen in Faust, 
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and ‘toto globo’ from the valse ofthe London ballroom. The two, 
however, mentioned above have had higher experience; they turn up 
their noses at the country valsing of their colleagues, and dance a 
sort of circular hop which they have probably learned at the Holborn 
Casino. 

The outdoor servants do not attempt avalse. It is regarded as 
something too mysterious for rash undertaking, and Robert looks 
on with half-contemptuous, half-admiring eyes at the efforts of Jeames 
and Mr. Robbins. A few of the maids are persuaded to indulge, 
but the effort is a failure, and not many are sorry when the music 
comes to an end. 

The ordinary dances having been accomplished, a variety of more 
abstruse affairs ensue. Varsovianas, schottisches, redowas, all in- 
volving more or less powers of hop, and the Caledonians, than which 
nothing requiring more endless endurance can be imagined.. The 
latter is somewhat involved too, and unless danced accurately is apt 
to lead to misadventures. On one occasion, at a servants’ ball, a 
gallant old soldier, to whose martial prowess England owes not a 
little, was asked if he could dance the Caledonians. He who had 
faced death in a thousand shapes was not going to be daunted by 
such a query, so he boldly answered Yes, and took his place in the 
fond hope that his intuitive power of discovering the unknown would 
lead him right. Alas, his partner went one way and he went an- 
other, and he was at last found pulling his shirt-sleeves at the exact 
opposite of the room to that corner where his pretty partner waited 
for him disconsolate. He was reluctantly obliged to admit that the 
dance had been modified since he danced it, which was strictly true, 
though perhaps involving a suggestio falsi. 

What a dance is an Irish jig, and where is it so well seen in 

- England as at a servants’ ball! Over the water there are few village 
fairs where you will not have an opportunity of seeing the boys tak- 
ing the ‘ flure ;’ but in England people rarely have an opportunity 
of seeing a jig properly danced. There is no dance where the move- 
ments of the dancers are so aptly described by the time-honoured 
phrase, ‘many twinkling feet.’ Watch a well-made Tipperary girl 
dancing a jig ‘ wid a good boy on the flure wid her.’ Her feet pop 
out and in from the shade of her neat dress with a celerity and a grace 
unequalled in any other exercise. The reel of the Scotch Highlands 
is accurate and full of vigour, but for real agile merriment there is 
nothing like an Irish jig. Set a fiddler playing ‘ St. Patrick’s-day 
in the Morning,’ and get Mick the stable-boy and Biddy the maid 
to stand ‘ foreninst’ one another, and then see how they will set their 
hearts into the dance, and make you wonder which sparkle most, 
their ankles or their eyes. 

The ‘ drawing-room company’ do not stay late at the servants’ 
ball. About twelve o’clock the steward proposes three cheers for 
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the master and mistress of the house, which are given with all the 
breath which has neither been used nor is being reseryed for the 
worship of Terpsichore ; and after that ceremony the ladies and 
gentlemen of up-stairs leave the ladies and gentlemen of down-stairs, 
and retire to their own regions. Sometimes an enthusiastic young 
guardsman or a college freshman will stay late in the vain hope of 
a mild flirtation with some village beauty ; but he is certain ere long 
to find that she incomparably prefers the society of her own class, 
and would infinitely sooner dance with a valet than his master. 


VIII. SUNDAY. 


WE have lately been told by a great authority, with all the 
gravity necessary to a speech made at the close of a famous debate, 
that ‘ we live in an age when young men prattle about protoplasm, 
and when young ladies talk atheism, in gilded saloons.’ Than the 
author of Lothair there are few men who have shown greater ability 
in describing English country-house life; but it is impossible for any 
attentive reader of his works to escape the suspicion that the spirit 
of humour is sometimes too strong in him for the spirit of accuracy. 
In Lothair, for instance, there is somewhat of ridicule traceable in 
the description of the formalities on the Sunday after Lothair’s com- 
ing of age, and an impression is given that English men and Eng- 
lish women make a show indeed of careful observances, but do so for 
social rather than higher reasons. And this impression would not 
be consistent with the facts. For those who have most carefully 
watched the manners of our generation will find it difficult to say 
that there is not shown in an English country-honse Sunday a 
spirit of religion much at variance with the spirit of indifferentism 
of which we are so often accused. It is urged against us that free- 
dom of thought and love of inquiry have done much to mar our 
religious character; that people who do go to church do so because 
others do so, because an open disregard of religion is unnecessary 
and unfashionable, because ‘it is right to give a good example, you 
know,’ and for other equally valid reasons; but that few go to 
church to benefit themselves, or because they think it their un- 
doubted duty. Now, such an accusation is quite unfounded. In 
London indeed, and in the large towns, there may be too much 
fondness shown for smart dresses and popular preachers, but the 
simple habits of the majority of English country houses on Sunday 
tend to other things than a display of oratory or silk. To attempt 
an elaborate defence of the national character, as regards religion, 
in a series of papers intended to touch solely on some superficial 
points in our social manners, would be entirely out of place; but to 
criticise country-house life without alluding to Sunday would be to 
make an omission; and it may be possible, without being tedious, 
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to say a little in opposition to the theory that the English upper 
classes are deeply irreligious. 

The characteristic of country churches, as of country manners, 
is simplicity. The choral service, with the magnificence of its cere- 
monial, the rich vestures, the impressive procedure, the subdued 
light, and the many effects which in urban churches are thought to 
influence the minds of congregations, exist not in the country: in 
their stead are unpretending music, pure daylight, the plain white 
surplice, an unadorned ceremonial, unaffected devotion. The doc- 
trinal discourse, full of abstruse lore, and aimed at proving that 
which no one denies, by arguments involving, petitione principii, 
the conclusions sought to be established, or the eloquent criticism 
of subtle points of character, which is calculated rather to amuse 
the intellect than encourage the inclination,—is not; and in its 
place is the short, earnest, intelligible exhortation, that acts rather 
as a prop than a telescope to the wayfarer. 

It is very extraordinary how few clergymen understand the art 
of preaching a good sermon. The majority of them aim at laborious 
essays, magnifying simple facts into great and essential truths, and 
distorting the plain history with which they deal, so as to suit 
theories developed solely from their own idiosyncrasies. A cele- 
brated actor was once asked by a clergyman why the effect of his 
acting was so much greater than the effect of a sermon. ‘ Be- 
cause,’ he replied, ‘ we deliver our fictions as if they were truths ; 
you deliver your truths as if they were fictions.’ The answer was 
wise, and pointed out one of the reasons which, for many genera- 
. tions in England, have weakened the influence of the pulpit. But 
the manner of clergymen is not their only weak point. They will 
insist on aiming too high. Language suited for a commentary, or 
presumably, and in the speaker’s opinion, adapted for an ethical 
treatise, is listened to wearily by an audience :who may possibly 
admire the talents, but can never be affected by the arguments, of 
the preacher. The short simply-worded address, framed as a prac- 
tical exhortation against dangers which are practically felt, how 
good is it, but how rare! The benefits conferred by such a sermon 
assuredly far outweigh the reputation gained by the brilliant or 
learned eloquence,’ of which the influence has passed away ere 
luncheon. 

The rapidity of our movements and the great facilities for loco- 
motion have materially shortened the period of country-house visits, 
and, as a rule, the inside of a week is the limit of a stay. Hence 
it is that those who spend a Sunday in the house of a friend are 
admitted somewhat more closely into the inner circle of his life than 
those who have constituted the weekday party. Sunday is the family 
day, the day on which the duties of hospitality yield to those of re- 
lationship ; when brothers and sisters, and husbands and wives, are 
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‘by a tacit understanding allowed to be with each other without in- 
fringing the rules of courtesy to their guests. And those guests are 
permitted to be present at, even if they do not share in, the more 
familiar intercourse which takes place between members of the same 
family. 

It is rarely that there is not a village church close to a country 
house, but where this is the case, the majority of houses have a 
private chapel and a private chaplain. It often happens that either 
the mistress herself, or one of that useful body, ‘ the young ladies,’ 
is fond of music, and takes an interest in teaching the schoolchildren 
or a select choir to sing the simpler portions of the best composers. 
Nothing can be a greater instance of the kindly relations which, in 
spite of the taunts of agitators, exist between the upper and lower 
classes, than the readiness with which the former teach and the latter 
learn the lessons pertaining to the service of the Church. 

Most employers are anxious to save their servants as much as 
possible on Sunday, and have no better way of doing so than by 
abstaining from the use of carriages. With many it is a principle 
not to use carriages on Sunday; but there are, of course, far more 
who do not act on this. -On one occasion a reverend prelate declared 
his intention of acting on this principle. His host endeavoured to 
persuade him to accept a seat in the carriage which was going to 
church, but the bishop was firm, and started on his walk. When 


about three-fourths of the way the carriage passed him endeavour- 
ing to shelter himself from the effects of a heavy shower. His host 
put his head out of the window, and said : 


‘ How blest is he who ne’er consents 
By ill advice to walk !’ 


The bishop went on : 


‘ Nor stands in sinners’ ways, nor sits 
Where men profanely talk ;’ 


and was held to have had the best of the encounter. 

Another way of sparing servants is by having a cold dinner or a 
‘high tea.’ This is probably a mistake. It entails more trouble to 
provide tea and coffee at one end of the table, and claret and cham- 
pagne at the other, or a combination of marmalade and eggs with 
entrées and cold game, than the ordinary requirements of the dinner- 
table; and as far as abstinence or self-denial goes, it is as absurd 
to imagine that it is practised at a high tea as it is for those who 
eat a hearty dinner of excellent fish to think that they are fasting. 

The high tea is a desolate entertainment, eminently calculated 
to produce a fit of seriousness, but scarcely of that seriousness which 
its advocates contemplate. It encourages no conversation; it de- 
velops in every one a sort of feeling of unusualness—a suspicion that 
something has happened, you cannot tell what. It is like a com- 
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bination of an east wind in March with a damp fog in November. 
People generally end by eating more at it than they would eat at an 
ordinary dinner, and, as has been pointed out, it rarely saves the 
servants trouble. It is well, therefore, that our asceticism does not 
encourage it, and that in the majority of country houses it is un- 
known. 


IX. GOING AWAY, 


As it is better to arrive just before dinner, so it is better to go 
away just after breakfast. To welcome the coming, speed the part- 
ing guest, is the duty of all who dispense hospitality. But the latter 
is even more difficult than the former. ‘I am very sorry you are 
going,’ a well-known hostess used to say, sometimes aloud; ‘ but 
as you must go, I wish you would be off at once.’ Of all dreary 
times in a country house, by far the dreariest is the morning on 
which you are leaving, if your train does not go till about one o'clock. 
You are fidgety and restless; you cannot undertake anything defi- 
nite; and you hover about, twiddling your fingers, looking blank, 
and getting in everybody’s way. 

Sad is it to have anything to do with a nervous person on the 
eve of a departure. Sir Charles le Fever is such a one. ‘My 
dear, be sure now you have all your things packed. Mind your 
maid is quite ready to start at half-past eleven punctually. You 
will be late for the train; mark my words. I am sure you will.’ 
The train does not go till twelve, and it is ten minutes’ drive to the 
station; but at eleven o’clock Sir Charles is hurrying up-stairs and 
down-stairs ; in and out of his wife’s room, hindering her and her 
maid ; blowing up his own servant, perpetually looking at his watch, 
fussing and fuming, putting his ‘little things’ now here and now 
there, and continually asking whether the carriage has come. He 
insists on sending his luggage down to the station beforehand, even 
if he does not send it on by an earlier train; and the result is that 
it gets wet at the station or lost on its way. He says good-bye to 
his host ten minutes before it is time to start, and consequently 
keeps him waiting, saying those last words which are such an in- 
tolerable nuisance, and which every sensible person cuts short; and 
in a word, he makes himself so fidgety that every one is glad when 
he is gone. 

Equally sad is it to have to do with one who errs in unpunc- 
tuality, on the other side. Mrs. de Laye is never in time for any- 
thing. She invariably arrives at dinner with the fish, and on the 
eve of any expedition is certain to appear composedly—tooking very 
smart and perfectly unconcerned—ten minutes after every one else 
is ready. Her husband succeeded for a considerable time, by telling 
her that the carriage started a quarter of an hour before it did; but 
one unlucky day she happened, by some marvellous combination of 
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circumstances, to be punctual to the false time named, and her wrath 
was so great—-partly at being tricked and partly at being kept wait- 
ing—that she, forthe next month, was later than ever, and on three 
consecutive occasions had to travel by herself. 

Lawless is one of the unconcerned, happy-go-lucky school, and 
takes no trouble about anything because life is too short to bother 
oneself about trifles. The result is that he never looks after: his 
things, and is probably playing a game of billiards up to the last 
minute of going; when he proceeds leisurely and calmly to get into 
whatever greatcoat he can find, take the first of his many hats that 
comes to his hand, and get into the carriage or omnibus just as if 
he had not left half his property behind. He started on a tour of 
visits once with two portmanteaus full of Mr. Poole’s chefs-d’ euvre; 
he ended it with a hat-box and some one else’s rug. 

The Grandisons are most luxurious in their movements, but 
they have excellent servants, and leave everything to them. His 
lordship acquired the habit of trusting entirely to some one else in 
India, where he had a high official position. The result is that he 
never troubles himself about anything except to say where he is 
going. It is amusing to see them put into the train. They have 
a saloon-carriage, of course ; into this are put his writing-cases, his 
travelling-bag, Lady Grandison’s footstool, her hot-water bottle, her 
extra sealskin-jacket, her basket of travelling literature, her work- 
basket, his greatcoats, his pile of sticks, all the newspapers of the 
day, her ladyship’s dressing-case, two travelling clocks, and a dozen 
or so of small parcels which cannot be trusted to the luggage-van. 
At the end of the journey all these are in hopeless confusion, and 
for about a quarter ofan hour his lordship’s valet, her ladyship’s 
maid, and the extra. footman endure the tortures of the wicked, 
whilst their master and mistress are whirled off quietly in their 
brougham. 

The conduct of young ladies on the eve of a departure is in- 
teresting to watch. They are more than ever affectionate one with 
the other. They exchange more ‘ dears’ even than usual. Those 
that stay are sedulous in their attentions to those that go. They 
will sit and watch them affectionately till it is time to dress—in 
silence generally; for somehow the approaching separation has 
chilled conversation, and nothing much is said. Photographs, how- 
ever, are exchanged, and much is done in the way of good wishes 
for the future. At the last minute there is an immense amount of 
kissing done, and ‘ gush’ is very much to the front. Finally, last 
words have to be said and resaid, till there is a sharp reprimand 
from some authoritative voice, and the dear things are torn asunder 
for it may be a month. . 

It is impossible for any one—man, woman, or child, idler or 
worker, bachelor or husband—to look upon the end of a pleasant 
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country-house visit with anything but a feeling of pain. There is 
something in the sensation that a happy time has gone that never 
may be repeated, which produces a sinking of the courage and no 
little regret. When you have been one of a party—each member 
of which has got acquainted with the other—who have come to 
appreciate each other, who have known each other’s ways and en- 
joyed each other’s society, you look forward with equal dread to a 
period of solitude or to the necessity of beginning all over again 
elsewhere. In these spasmodic days, when short visits are the 
rule, you have no sooner shaken off the feeling of strangeness than 
you have to say good-bye ; but even in the old days of longer stays, 
or in Scotland, where hospitality is not so jumpy, the end of a 
pleasant visit appears all too soon. For to whatever it may be your 
fate to turn, whether to dreary business or fresh pleasure, whether 
to farther amusements or the fumum et opes strepitumque Rome, 
you feel sorry when you have to shake your host’s hand, and thank 
him for the happiness you have had in his country house. 


EDMUND COURTENAY. 





SOLVITUR AMBULANDO 


No exercise or recreation is less appreciated, or more generally de- 
spised, than walking. Great walking propensities are frequently 
associated with a temperament which Voltaire would call triste and 
atrabilaire, and with mental unrest. De Quincey interests us in 
his short narrative of ‘ Walking Stuart,’ who certainly was eccentric 
and hypochondriacal. 

The immortal Teufelsdrockh, when his mind is agitated and dis- 
turbed in the course of his transition from the ‘ Everlasting No’ to 
the ‘ Everlasting Yea,’ is represented as an everlasting walker : 

‘ His so unlimited wanderings are without assigned or perhaps 
assignable aim; internal unrest seems his sole guidance; he wan- 
ders, wanders, as if that curse of the prophet were upon him, and 
he were made ‘‘ like unto a wheel.”’ 

The history of the Wandering Jew is probably familiar to most 
people. 

Schiller’s Pilgrim describes his objectless pedestrian excursions 
in the following words : 

‘ Nimmer, nimmer stand ich still ; 


Aber immer blieb’s verborgen 
Was ich suche, was ich will.’ 


Goldsmith in his Traveller alludes to 


‘ His prime of life in wandering spent, and care.’ 


Few exercises, however, are more beneficial or pleasurable than 
country walks, in the matter of which Dr. Arnold was always enthu- 
siastic. Place him in any town, and he would soon know the sur- 
rounding country better than an ordinary native or resident, who is 
generally ignorant on this subject. Writing to an old pupil at Ox- 
ford, he says: ‘Not to mention Bagley Wood, do you know the 
little valleys that debouch on the valley of the Thames, behind the 
Hinkseys ? Do you know Horspath, nestling under Shotover; or 
Elsfield, on its green slope; or all the variety of Cumnor Hill; or 
the wider skirmishing ground by Beckley, Stanton St. John’s, and 
Forest-hill ?? An average undergraduate would answer ‘ No’ to all 
such questions. Walks, except on the Sundays which occur in the 
period devoted to training, are voted slow. 

Dr. Johnson, it is true, was contented with strolls in the streets, 
and no one will deny that such perambulations may be interesting 
to the student of human nature; but are there not times when, 
weighed down with ennui, tired of ourselves and our fellow beings, 
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we loathe the monotonous recurrence of bricks and mortar, and the 
boundless prospect of streets, with their never-ending sea of human 
faces? 

And the sense which, of all others, requires most relief, we do 
not hesitate to say is that of sight. A walk in the country, then, 
gives relief to the eye by supplying a change of visual objects. Of 
course it is necessary that these fresh objects, while they relieve the 
sight, should at the same time be of such a nature as to excite 
agreeable emotions in the mind. 

A walk in some parts of the Fens, for instance, where a fine tree 
is a rarity, and where the country generally is ‘ as flat as a sixpence,’ 
may furnish us with a change of visual objects; but these objects 
excite little interest in the mind ofa non-scientific man. Under 
such circumstances, our walks degenerate into ‘ constitutionals.’ 

But let us take the unscientific man, and suppose him, after 
crossing Blackheath, to have reached the top of Shooter’s Hill on 
any autumn afternoon, at about 3.30. The view of the coun- 
try from Shooter’s Hill is at all times pleasant. Lord Byron has 
described the prospect of London from this place— 


‘A mighty mass of bricks and smoke and shipping.’ 
He also alludes to 


‘ That bee-like, babbling, busy hum 
Of cities that boil over with their scum.’ 

But London and its scum are what we want to get rid of, and there- 
fore let us look on the other side. Our guide-book talks of the fine 
landscape and the memorabilis amenitas, which an old topographer 
speaks of as pene citius animus quam oculus diffudit aspectu, non 
Britannia tantiim, sed fortasse toté Europa, pulcherrimo. On an 
average fine day in autumn the prospect is pleasant enough; but 
the view at the time above mentioned was extraordinarily beautiful. 
There had been a storm of rain, after which the sun shone with 
uncommon brilliancy, and (to speak in common language) two rain- 
bows were visible. The Thames on our left, and the country for 
miles around, seemed to be brought almost beneath one’s feet; and 
the tint and colour of every object borrowed indescribable beauty from 
the condition of the atmosphere. ’ 

Such an atmospheric effect, and such a landscape, were calcu- 
lated to rouse one’s strongest emotions and one’s deepest admiration 
for and appreciation of nature. 

Let our friend go down the hill, and, turning off close to Bexley 
Heath, reach Eltham by way of Black Fen. Will he say that his 
walk of eight miles has been unproductive of great good to him? Or 
again, let him start from Lower Sydenham Station, and, keeping 
down the lane to Southend, walk to Bromley through Boyd’s Park, 
and on to Chislehurst by way of Scott’s Park and Bonner’s Park. 
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This is a walk of about seven miles, from a point very accessible to 
cockneys. Dozens of other routes, ‘within an easy distance,’ in 
Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, and Essex, might be indicated. 

Besides relieving our sight and stirring up agreeable emotions 
in the mind, such excursions improve digestion, and give a general 
feeling of lightness and buoyancy to the bodily system. How many 
a fit of bad temper and despondency is cured by a long walk? Many 
of our evils spring from material causes, and gastronomy after all 
(whatever high-flown philosophers may say to the contrary) is one 
of the sciences which has a secret key to a large part of human 
happiness. There is, as Cudworth expresses it, ‘a magical sym- 
pathy’ between mind and body; and Juvenal was well aware of this 
fact when he tells us that, if we do presume to dictate to the gods 
what blessings they should give us, we must not forget to pray for 
mens sana in corpore sano. 

How many moral disturbances and crimes has indigestion caused ? 
And how often is an immoral state of mind produced by neglecting 
to ‘bring the body into subjection’? Plato, in his ideal common- 
wealth, justly lays great stress on the gymnastic element in edu- 
cation. Amongst the Romans, expressions applied to education were 
borrowed from the gladiatorial school, ‘ which,’ says Dr. Donaldson, 
‘was the earliest specimen of a distinct training establishment. 
Rudimenta (properly, ‘‘ the foil exercises”) and elementa (properly, 
‘‘ training food”) became synonymous expressions for early educa- 
tion, just as eruditus (‘‘ out of foils’) became the term for a com- 
pletely learned man.’ The Greek and Roman training possibly tended 
too much to make men ‘ prize animals,’ and doubtless walking was 
no recognised part of ancient (any more than it is of modern) gym- 
nastics. 

A sportsman gets valuable exercise; but all men are not and 
cannot be sportsmen. We have the vigorous and healthy games of 
cricket, football, rackets, fives, &c.; but the majority of men do 
not and cannot qualify for these pursuits, which require skill and 
practice. Rowing is fine exercise; but one cannot always be near 
a river broad and deep enough for boating. 

Gymnastics (in the ordinary acceptation of the word) are in the 
highest degree useful: they strengthen and develop the body, but 
give no direct relief to the mind. 

Perhaps the best of all exercises is riding; but proficiency in 
horsemanship is by no means general, and implies experience and 
money. When the representatives ofthe Corporation ofthe City of Lon- 
don decided to ride on horseback in the procession on the Thanksgiv- 
ing Day for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, was not the question 
asked by a member of the Corporation, ‘Have any measures been 
taken to secure our representatives’ safety on horseback ?’? Walking 
tours can be indulged in without demands on skill, and, even by a 
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Londoner, with little necessary expense. Demands on endurance 
are lessened the more the limbs, within due limits, are exercised ; 
and the motives of duty or benefit to ourselves gradually develop 
into those of pleasure, until our walks are no longer constitutional 
‘ grinds,’ but enjoyable recreations. 

Several two- or three-day trips might be suggested. Those who 
have more time to spare for walking tours will have no difficulty in 
selecting their routes. Many prefer to display their pedestrian powers 
on foreign land. Perhaps it is well to do the Continent when we 
can; and we shall enjoy England more and more as we get older 
and feel less inclined to leave our ‘ own, own native land.’ Com- 
panionship is often desirable in our outings; but if one journeys 
through a beautiful country on a fine day, one ought not to quarrel 
with solitude. A man constantly in contact with his fellow men 
not only needs a change of scene, but also quietude and retirement 
—rather rare luxuries for a busy man. Moreover, the beauties of 
nature are most appreciated by a man who is alone and undisturbed. 

‘Good books are good friends,’ says the German proverb, and, 
we may add, good society out of doors in certain seasons. Sir Henry 
Holland, in his charming Recollections of Past Life, mentions that 
he always takes a select few of these friends with him on his tours. 
Truly such companions delectant domi, non impediunt foris: no- 
biscum peregrinantur, rusticantur. 

It is fashionable to raise many complaints against the rising 
generation. The Saturday Review thinks that if the objectionable 
habits and conduct of the modern youth develop and externalise 
themselves much more, the advent ofa second Herod is ‘a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.’ The hero of Sartor Resartus ob- 
served long ago, that all young men ought to be put under barrels 
from the age of nineteen to twenty-four, when they might.reappear 
sadder and wiser men. One feature of the ‘coming race’ is the 
aversion to walk a short distance when one can afford to ‘cab’ it. 
Then there is luxury and effeminacy in travelling, which the au- 
thor of Tom Brown’s School-days deplores. In fine weather, at all 
events, much money is wasted on first-class tickets and frequent 
‘ nipping.’ 

We will conclude by asking Londoners to devote some of their 
spare time this year to exploring the country round London. Their 
labour will be well repaid ; for where in England are two more beau- 
tiful counties than Kent and Surrey? Only one who is acquainted 
with town and country is justified in estimating the truth of the old 
saying: ‘God made the country, man made the town.’ 

J. N. WILLAN, M.A. 





FROM SHOREDITCH TO SCHONBRUNN 


Tue following short notes of a vacation trip to Vienna and the ad- 
jacent country, made by the writer in the summer of 1871, may 
prove of some little service to intending excursionists to the Exhi- 
bition now open there, and is written with that intention. 

About the end of July 1871 the writer and a friend left the 
Shoreditch station of the Great Eastern Railway by a special train for 
Harwich, at eight o’clock p.m., arriving at Harwich at a little after 
eleven o’clock. One of the excellent steamers of the company was in 
waiting, ready to start on the arrival of the train, and in about ten 
minutes we were steaming away for Rotterdam. We now ascertained 
that it would have been more prudent to have gone down to Harwich 
by an earlier train, even though it involved a delay there of a few 
hours, as those who had taken that precaution were enabled to se- 
cure berths, while the later comers had to put up with what accommo- 
dation they could get in the saloon. We arrived at the quay at Rotter- 
dam at about eleven o’clock a.m. the next morning, after a smooth 
passage, and at once (being encumbered with only a small valise 
each, which we carried in our hands) proceeded to the railway sta- 
tion, which is right opposite the landing-place of the steamer. A 
delay of a couple of hours in the departure of our train was well 
spent in taking a passing glance at this handsome city, and in taking 
share of the substantial refreshments supplied at the railway saloon ; 
and about two o’clock p.m. we set out for Cologne, vid Utrecht and 
Cleves, having adopted this route in preference to that by Antwerp, 
Liége, and Verviers. The change, however, except as a variety to 
those who have already travelled by the latter route, is not to be re- 
commended, the scenery by Emmerich being very flat and uninter- 
esting. Our first novelty was the train crossing the Rhine on a 
steam raft, which gave the extraordinary sensation as if the train 
was jumping a fence, when leaving the strong springs by which it is 
placed on the raft. A sail of ten minutes took us to the opposite 
bank, where a powerful engine backed down to us, and whirled us 
along on terra firma once more. 

We arrived about eight o’clock that evening at Cologne, where 
we remained for the night. At seven o'clock the next morning we 
found ourselves once more in that glorious cathedral, to whose de- 
scription no words can do justice, and which now, after a period of 
over eight centuries, is beginning to show signs of completion. At 
that early hour a most pleasing sight met our eyes ; the children of 

Szconp Serres, Vou. X. F.S. Vou. XX. HH 
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the public schools were hearing mass before going to their several 
schools. To the number of about three hundred, and in age between 
four and nine years, with their, slates hung over their shoulders, and 
each with a small prayer-book in hand—the girls at one side of the 
principal aisle of the church, and the boys at the other—they sang in 
perfect time and tune (accompanied by the organ) the beautiful 
hymns of the service. After a short lecture from the clergyman, they 
left the cathedral, the boys going out by one door and the girls by 
another. , 

We found that by taking the rail to Bonn we would catch the 
Rhine steamer, which left Cologne an hour previously, and accord- 
ingly left at nine o’clock a.m. This train carries only first-class 
passengers, which it is as well to note. At Bonn we embarked 
en board one of the new American steamers, with its three decks, 
its gorgeous saloons, and its epicurean feasting; and after five or 
six hours’ steaming through the enchanting scenery of this noble 
river, we landed at Bingen, taking the rail again there for Mayence, 
thus avoiding the monotony of the sail from Bingen to that city. 
We slept, or rather did not sleep, here that night. Having unfortun- 
ately stayed at a hotel which was near the terminus, we were kept 
awake by the continuous shrieking of the engines. Early the next 
morning we proceeded on our way, going by rail to Darmstadt, As- 
chaffenburg, and thence to Wurzburg, where we arrived about ten 
e’clock p.m. The scenery between Aschaffenburg and Wurzburg is 
very beautiful, consisting cf undulating hills of the brightest verdure, 
picturesquely planted with different kinds of firs, the silvery Main 
in its many windings (along the banks of which the railway runs 
for a considerable distance) adding fresh beauty to the scene. On 
our arrival at the Wurzburg station, we found that we had no train 
going on to Nuremberg until two o’clock next morning, and an op- 
portunity was thus afforded us of having a glance at this handsome 
though dull city. 

The brilliancy of a full moon enabled us to make our way through 
the principal streets. The perfect silence which reigned at that late 
hour—the peculiar beauty of the public buildings, churches, and 
statues under the calm moonlight—the absence of any human being 
but ourselves-—ihe sudden transition when, on turning a corner, we 
came on a club-house brilliantly lit from cellar to attic—formed on 
the whole a picture that we shall never forget. 

The railway station at Wirzburg is a very important one; and 
the refreshment saloon, an apartment capable of containing four hun- 
dred occupants, is very handsomely furnished in oak covered with 
green velvet, while the cwisine leaves nothing to be desired, and 
the viands may be washed down by the good Stein wine grown on 
the neighbouring hills. i 

After a rather wearisome night journey, we arrived about one 
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o’clock the next day at that prince of old cities, Nuremberg, where 
we remained for two days, exploring its beauties and antiquities. 
The space at my disposal, and the special object with which this 
paper is written, forbid me to wander into a description of what we 
saw of interest there; suffice it to say, we visited the churches of 
St. Sebald, with its celebrated bronze shrine by Peter Vischer; the’ 
Church of St. Laurence, with Adam Kraft’s equally noted Sacra- 
ments Hiiuslien, or repository for the Host; the Goose Fountain in 
the market of the same name; another, named the Beautiful Foun- 
tain, in the market square; the houses where the painter Albert 
Durer and the satirical cobbler Hans Sachs were born—their graves 
in the churchyard of St. John; the ancient town-hall, with its tor- 
ture-dungeons ; the tower where the ‘Iron Virgin’ was kept. The 
victim to be tortured used to be led up to this statue to kiss it, when 
the arms unfolded and clasped him in an embrace that only ceased 
with death, the interior of the image being studded with long sharp 
poignards. Photographs of this benign lady form a staple article of 
sale here, as the image itself no longer exists. The high red-tiled 
roofs of the houses, with tiers of windows in them, are very aptly 
likened to the hull of a ship-of-war. The view from the castle is 
extremely fine, and well repays a visit. The ancient hotel of the 
Rothes Ross (Red Horse), where we stayed, is reasonable in its 
charges, and the accommodation good. 

Leaving Nuremberg with reluctance, we proceeded on by rail to 
Ratisbon, or, as it is invariably called, Regensberg, from the river 
Regen, which runs into the Danube opposite the city. From the 
handsome iron bridge which here crosses the Danube we got a dis- 
tant view of the Valhalla, a temple of great size and magnificence, 
built by the late King of Bavaria in honour of the heroes and states- 
men of Germany, and well worthy of a visit when time is not an 
object to the traveller. The country thence to Passau is very beau- 
tiful, reminding one in many places of the scenery of an English 
park. Hop-gardens are also very frequent. 

Passau, at the confluence of the Inn and the Danube, is most 
picturesquely situated ; and the Inn, with its great volume of water 
studded with rocks crowned with images of the saints, seems here 
a larger river than the Danube. To enjoy the beauty of that river 
properly, we should have left the railway here and pursued the rest 
of our journey to Vienna by steamboat; we, however, sped on to 
Linz, where we arrived at nine o’clock that evening, rather tired with 
our rapid journey. We remained here for the night, and were up 
early the next morning, in order to have a glance at the city. 

Linz contains a population of 30,000, and is strongly forti- 
fied. Its chief attraction is its spacious market-place, with its sin- 
gular Trinity Column in the centre, built in commemoration of the 
delivery of the city from the Turks and the Plague. The side of the 
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square adjoining the Danube is built upon; which was a great error, 
as the prospect would otherwise have been magnificent. 

Our steamer was to start for Vienna at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but we did not leave until near ten o’clock. Whether this un- 
punctuality is usual or not, I cannot say. The boats are very good, 
and, aided by the rapid flow of the river, perform the down journey 
to Vienna in about eight hours, and the viands supplied on board are 
excellent. The return journey from Vienna occupies double the time, 
ascending against the strong current, and tourists generally avail 
themselves of the railway instead. 

The feeling excited by the first voyage on this beautiful river is 
hardly describable. Its width in many parts, its rapid flow, the 
grand forests clothing the noble hills on either bank and reaching to 
the water’s edge, the absence of the small towns and villages one was 
accustomed to meet on the Rhine at every turn, and the perfect sense 
of the solitude thus created, form a scene of grandeur not easily 
effaced. The perils of the whirlpools Strudel and Wirbel were passed, 
and the small boat, with the image of the Virgin held forth to remind 
us to give thanks for our passage in safety, shot out, as is cus- 
tomary, from the village of St. Nicholas on the right bank. About 
half way, near the village of Marbach, on the top of the hill of which 
stands the pilgrimage of Maria Taferl, the Salzburg and Styrian Alps 
are in full view, including the grand Dachstein, with their summits 
covered with eternal snow. The town-like convent of Molk, spread- 
ing widely on the summit of a high hill, forms a most conspicuous 
sight for many miles. The castles of Aggstein and Durrenstein, 
said to have been the prisons in which Richard Cceur-de-Lion was 
confined, next attract our attention. 

About five o’clock that evening we arrived at Nussdorf, where we 
disembarked into two small river steamers, which landed us at our 
destination—the beautiful city of Vienna. 

On our arrival at Vienna, our first care was the selection of a 
hotel, and after a little trouble in this respect we fixed on the 
(sterischer Hof, a very handsome, cleanly, and well - conducted 
establishment ; the bedrooms were large, the beds luxurious, and 
all the rooms supplied with double windows to keep out the noise of 
the narrow stony streets and the winter colds; the sanitary arrange- 
ments were also unexceptionable. We took the precaution, however, 
to have a perfect understanding with the manager as to his charges 
—a matter not to be neglected in foreign hotels, and which is looked 
on as a matter of course by them, and in no wise mean or niggardly. 
We generally breakfasted at one of the pleasant cafés on the bank of 
the river, and dined at the restaurant next at hand, our drink being 
the celebrated beer for which the city is so famous, served up, cold 
as ice, ruby bright, in crystal jugs with silver tops, containing about 
a pint each. The artisans usually call for a kriigel of beer, which is 
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a white earthenware jug with a metal top, containing about a quart 
of the same liquor, but charged at only the same price as its more 
aristocratic compeer. 

The old city consists chiefly of long, narrow, roughly-paved streets, 
with very narrow footpaths ; the houses very tall, and, in the case of 
the dwellings of the higher classes, entered through handsome court- 
yards ; it is also a common thing to find a small arched passage 
leading apparently through a private dwelling-house from one street 
to another. Some of the houses also in which the middle classes live 
are more like barracks than private dwellings, being let in flats, and. 
tenanted in several instances by from two to four hundred persons. 
Vienna has been likened to a spider’s web, the cathedral of St. 
Stephan, in the Platz of that name, being the centre. The princi- 
pal streets in the old part of the city are the Graben (with its Trinity 
Column), at the end of which is the handsome warehouse of Auguste 
Klein, with its beautiful articles of virtu and ornamental leather 
work ; the Kohlmarkt, leading up to the Palace; the long Karnth- 
nerstrasse, with its celebrated Stock-im Eisen, a wooden post formed 
out of the trunk of the last tree of the Weinerwald, into which the 
wandering Austrian student drove a nail, until it has become all iron. 
The new part of the city is laid out in handsome Boulevards, and the 
side paths planted with trees, as in Paris. Most ofthe public build- 
ings are situated here, and many princely palaces of the nobility. One 
of the best views in Vienna is that from the handsome Elizabethan 
Brick, with its fine statues; the Prater at one side, and the church 
of St. Charles of Borromeo, with its two tall columns, one at either 
side of the church, looking extremely like a Turkish mosque, at the 
other; while in front is the Belvidere Palace, so called from the lovely 
view from its terrace, and at the back the fine street the Jager- 
zeile. The Belvidere (upper) Palace contains the imperial picture- 
gallery, which is considered nearly as fine as that at Dresden. The 
lower Belvidere contains the celebrated Ambras collection of armour, 
considered to be the finest in the world. The bridal armour of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, those of Don John of Austria, of Philip II. of 
Spain, and one of bright steel inlaid with gold, belonging to the war- 
like Archbishop of Salzburg, Mathias Lang, are wonders of richness 
and workmanship. The new opera-house is one of the handsomest 
in the world, being one mass of solid marble and gold, the principal 
staircase, steps and all, being pure white marble. Since its comple- 
tion the foundation of the front of the edifice subsided to the extent 
of half a foot, which caused its too sensitive architect to blow his 
brains out, a feat he might have spared himself the trouble of had 
he a little patience, as the subsidence took place gradually round the 
entire building, thus ultimately doing no farther harm than reducing 
the elevation by somuch. Theinterior of the house is most luxuri- 
ously furnished, with the seats everywhere covered with crimson vel- 
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vet, and with plenty ofroom for each spectator. We heard Le Domino 
Noir and L’Africaine, and saw a grand spectacle of Sardanapalus 
in five acts (given in dumb show), on our three visits. 

The Prater, the Hyde Park of Vienna and the site of the Great 
Exhibition, consists of an extensive park formed out of a number of 
islands thrown up by the different branches of the Danube, and cov- 
ered with fine old trees, under which herds of deer roam about; itis 
nearly four miles long, and is the great resort of the inhabitants for 
recreation and amusement. At intervals of about a quarter of a mile 
in the principal avenue, bands are stationed, which play while you 
enjoy your mélange (milk and coffee) or swartz (black coffee), while 
in a continuous stream pass before you the handsomest equipages. The 
other principal sights are the cathedral of St. Stephan, with its lofty 
tower, in which is placed the watch against fire, and the mechanical 
contrivance for conveying immediate intelligence of the exact spot 
where a fire has broken out; the Imperial Palace, with its three 
courts; the Volks-garten (People’s Garden), with its temple of The- 
seus, in which is placed Canova’s beautiful statue of ‘ Theseus killing 
the Centaur ;’ the Capuchin church in the Neumarkt, containing the 
vaults of the royal family, including the young Napoleon, Duke of 
Reichstadt ; the church of the Augustins, with Canova’s celebrated 
monument to the Archduchess Christina; the Votive church, near 
the arsenal, a magnificent Gothic building, every atom of which seems 
modelled in lace, built by public subscription to commemorate the 
escape of the Emperor Francis Joseph from the attempt at his assas- 
sination, and now (at the period of our visit) nearly approaching to 
completion. 

The tramways, which largely intersect the city, are of great ad- 
vantage. The carriages are quite different from ours, being much 
lighter in construction, with no seats on the roof, which consists of 
a light awning on an iron frame, the seats inside being light iron 
imitation cane-work. In one of them we went to see the celebrated 
summer palace of the Emperor at Schénbrunn, where the German 
student Stapps attempted the life of the first Napoleon, and, disdain- 
ing to beg for mercy, was himself shot a few hours after. Here, 
too, lived and died Napoleon’s son, the Duke of Reichstadt. The 
- Gloriette, a temple with a colonnade of pillars on the highest point 
of the gardens, forms a conspicuous object for miles around, and 
would, in the general opinion, have been the spot on which to have 
built the palace itself. The village of Hietzing, about a half mile 
distant, is one of the popular places of amusement of the Viennese. 
Dornbisch, another rustic place of amusement in the middle of the 
Weinerwald hills, is also reached by a tramway. 

The beauty of the Viennese, their perfection of good-breeding 
and politeness of manner, make a forcible impression, and form a 
strong contrast to the roughness of their neighbours. The excel- 
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lence of Austrian music is well known, and it can be enjoyed in the 
many gardens set apart for the enjoyment of both music and dancing, 
The Parisian Mabille has its prototype here in the Spearl Gardens, 
situate in a side street off the Jiger-zeile. 

Vienna is said to be a dissolute city; yet, with the exception of 
the gardens above named, we saw nothing to offend the eye whilst 
we were in it far different from the experience we have had in our 
own country. The money-changers’ offices are situated in the St. 
Stephan Platz, opposite to the cathedral; and the visitor should 
change as much of his money as he requires while in Austria for the 
paper money of the country, as a considerable premium is made by 
so doing. On leaving Vienna, however, he must get rid of the paper 
money remaining, as it is only taken at a heavy discount outside the 
Austrian territory, or indeed I may say out of Vienna itself, as was 
made known to us at the railway station when leaving, where we 
were called upon to pay the difference between the paper money and 
coin when paying for our tickets there. 

One of the great charms of a visit to Vienna is the facility with 
which one can visit the different nationalities within a few hours’ 
railway journey all around him. Prague, the chief town of that 
mysterious country, Bohemia; Pesth, so loved of the noble Hunga- 
rians; Gratz and Ischl, in the almost unknown countries of Styria 
and Carinthia, &c. 


Tur SALZKAMMERGUT. 


Leaving Vienna with regret, in pursuance of our determination 
to return by a different route, we proceeded by the railway, returning 
to Linz, and thence to Lambach. At Lambach we changed into a 
small railway, which wound slowly up a pretty steep acclivity, most 
of the way through a young fir forest, and arrived in a short time at 
Traunfall, the station to stop at in order to see the great Falls of 
the Traun. We got out here, and a walk of about twenty minutes 
through the wood brought us to the Falls, which are magnificent ; 
an entire river, as green as the most brilliant emerald, flowing at 
the rate of ten miles an hour over a rock, with a fall of nearly fifty 
feet. After enjoying this beautiful scene as long as our limited time 
allowed, we caught the next train, and proceeded on to the town of 
Gmunden, with its lovely lake. Here a small steamer, about the 
size of one of the Thames boats, was in waiting, and we were soon 
steaming through a regular panorama, with mountains surrounding 
us on all sides; amongst which, the bold Traunstein, with its crest, 
said to resemble the profile of Louis the Sixteenth, stands out pro- 
minently. An hour’s sail brought us to the pretty village of Ebensee, 
situated at the end of the lake. There being no public conveyance 
at that hour, we engaged a small one-horse conveyance to Ischl. 
The carriage contained room for only two persons, the driver (sitting 
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on the footboard at our feet, with his legs dangling) talking in the 
funniest manner to, his horse to induce him to mend his pace, while 
the animal would occasionally turn round and look in our faces, as if 
to ascertain if we were in earnest or no. This after a while proved 
too much even for his master; and then, after a storm of curses and 
adjurations by all the saints in the Austrian calendar for disgracing 
himself and his master before the gentlemen, he finally applied a 
couple of touches of the whip, which had a magical effect. At 
about a half mile outside the town we came on a very pretty sight 
—a small altar, erected in an arched recess at the side of the road, 
with a priest in full rich robes reciting vespers, the altar being 
lighted up. The congregation, consisting of about a dozen persons, 
joining in the responses, kneeling in the centre of the road, formed, 
in the deepening autumn twilight, a most impressive picture. A 
drive of about two hours through enchanting scenery brought us to 
Ischl, the summer residence of the Emperor and of most of the 
Austrian nobility. We took up our quarters in the Hétel Bauer, a 
perfect palace, built on the Calvarienberg, with a park containing 
walks, drives, &c. all around it; whilst just outside the grounds is 
the Via Crucis, or Way of the Cross, with each of the stations, in 
a chapel surrounded with gilt rails; a handsome fresco, represent- 
ing the subject of each station, being over each altar; the whole 
occupying about half a mile of the hill, ascending by easy flights of 
steps, and crowned at the summit by a handsome church with two 
towers, the windows being of stained glass, and each window contain- 
ing one of the sentences spoken by our Lord during His agony and 
crucifixion. All this is in the highest style of art, and nothing tawdry 
whatever about it. 

The palace of the Emperor is exactly opposite, but is quite 
dwarfed by the magnificent proportions of the hotel. The greater 
part of the attendants speak English ; the proprietary indeed, I be- 
lieve, is mostly English also, and, as a natural consequence, the tariff 
is pretty extravagant. On remonstrating with the manager at what 
we considered the exorbitant charge of 8s. 4d. each per night for 
beds, the explanation given was, that visitors resorted to Ischl for 
only about two months of the year, while the hotel staff, &c. had 
to be kept up the whole year round, as also the expensive style of 
the accommodation given. 

We remained here for a couple of days, making various excur- 
sions to the different sight and show places around. The Hohen- 
zollern waterfall, within a half-hour’s walk ofthe hotel, is well worth 
visiting ; and the view of the Dachstein, with its snowy head and 
extensive glacier, from one of the numerous summer-houses erected 
on each prominent eminence, is charming. This has been called the 
Austrian Switzerland, but with all the grandeur of the Oberland it 
unites a softness and a calm beauty peculiarly its own; while the 
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meadows fill the air with perfume, and are radiant with wild flowers 
of the most brilliant hues. 

A drive often miles brought us to Lake Hallstadt, which is con- 
sidered one of the handsomest of the many lakes with which this 
favoured spot is studded ; and after partaking of a dish of the trout 
peculiar to the lake at the pretty little hostelry on its edge at Gosau- 
mill, we proceeded by row-boat to the village of Hallstadt, with its 
houses perched on the cliff like swallows’ nests, the doors of one 
being over the chimney of its neighbour, while no vehicle larger than 
a wheelbarrow can pass through the so-called streets. We there pro- 
cured a guide, who immediately carried us off to see the great Strub, 
or waterfall, which we reached after a fatiguing walk of over three 
miles. At every quarter of a mile a gate, kept by a wretchedly 
deformed crétin, or gibbering idiot, apparently of over eighty or 
ninety years of age, was opened to let us pass—a shrivelled hand 
stretched out for alms, without, however, the slightest attempt at 
importunity. On inquiry we found it was the habit to allow these 
poor creatures out of the several asylums to employ themselves thus 
in the summer months, a practice, however worthy of praise with 
regard to the recipients of the benefit of it, anything but pleasur- 
able to the tourist. We found the waterfall worthy of the trouble we 
took to reach it; and after a brief rest, and refreshed by a draught 
of beer iced by the cold waters of the cataract, we retraced our steps 
and made our way to see the other two great sights of the locality, 
the Kessel and the Hirschbrunnen ; the former an unfathomable 
well under a high mountain, and the latter a large circle of fantas- 
tically-shaped boulders near the edge of the upper end of the lake; 
from between the interstices of which jets of boiling water spouted : 
it was quiet, however, at the time of our visit. From this a walk of 
eight miles would have brought us to the extensive lake of Aussee, 
but time did not permit of it, and we returned by a tiny steamer 
which plies regularly on the lake during the summer months. 

We returned to Ischl, where we remained for the night, and 
early next morning took carriage for St. Wolfsgang, situated on the 
beautiful lake of the same name, which we reached in a couple of 
hours. We then visited the cathedral, with its chapel, built on a 
fragment of the solid rock, uprising in all its original ruggedness 
from the floor, and its shrine, the object of one of the most celebrated 
pilgrimages in this country. At the hotel we met a stout burgo- 
master from the Hague, with his wife and family, nine in number, 
who immediately engaged a mule for each of the party for the ascent 
ofthe Schafzberg (the Righi of this country), at an expense of 11. for 
each mule. A young Brunswick count, with the familiar title» 
‘Von Munchiusen,’ who was making a pedestrian tour by himself, 
proposed to join in making the ascent on foot, and we thereupon 
secured a guide at an. expense of about five shillings to accompany 
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us. After a fatiguing journey of three hours we arrived at the sum- 
mit (beating the mule-party by over half an hour), only to find our- 
selves surrounded by a dense mist, that promised to make our lahour 
in vain. A delay of half an hour, which we usefully employed in 
refreshing ourselves in the comfortable hotel at the summit, fortu- 
nately gave time to the mist to disperse, and displayed before our 
wondering eyes the unrivalled beauty of the Salzkammergit, with 
its numerous azure lakes, surrounded by the glorious Styrian Alps. 
The height of the mountain is nearly 6000 feet, and well repays the 
visitor for its ascent. 

A rapid descent of an hour and a half, past the palace of the 
Prince of Wrede, brought us to St. Gilgen, a pretty village and post- 
ing-station at the head of St. Wolfsgang Lake (a rather startling con- 
trast to its namesake St. Giles), where we remained that night, and 
early the next morning took seats in the diligence for Salzburg, which 
we reached after a rapid journey of seven hours, passing on our way 
several beautiful lakes—Fuschl, Mondsee, Krottensee, &c. In a brief 
sketch like the present, it is impossible to enter into a description of 
the valuable salt-works, with their hundreds of miles of wooden pipes 
carried along the face of the mountains, from which this district 
derives its name; nor the artificial dams and contrivances by which 
the products of its vast forests are made available for commerce. 
These are all fully set forth in the indispensable ‘ Murray,’ a guide 
which we found most exact in every detail of this lovely country, 
too distant and too difficult to be defiled by the profanwm vulgus. 
It is said that the ‘ upper ten’ will not sanction a railway to Ischl, 
in order to preserve its exclusiveness. It is indeed a country the 
recollection of the beauties of which, called to mind in after years, 
will bring feelings of pleasure not to be excelled. 

D. CONNELLAN. 
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‘ Yus, sir, that’s where they make the soldiers’ clothes,’ says a small 
boy in answer to my question; and he points through a gateway in 
which are two blocks of barrack-like buildings. It is the place I 
am seeking, and is not difficult to find, being in no more remote 
locality than the Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, on the Embankment of 
the Thames, nearly opposite the steamboat pier. Armed with a 
ticket issued by authority—which states that, being a British subject, 
I may view the Royal Army-Clothing Dépot within certain prescribed 
hours in the day—TI am allowed to pass the porter, and entering the 
western building, am consigned to the care of the most courteous 
of messengers, who proceeds to show me over the establishment in 
which the State carries on business as its own Tailor to the Forces, 
vice public contracts superseded. 

Mounting some flights of stairs in the first place, we emerge 
upon a gallery surrounding a great central hall; very light and airy, 
for the roof is of glass, and lofty as the highest part of the building, 
which elsewhere consists of several floors. Architecturally the in- 
terior is plain, but not unimposing, and might be mistaken for part 
of a Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. There is no crystal fountain, 
however, nor even one of majolica; nor do strange ‘ trophies’ rear 
their heads, asserting the union of commerce and art. But looking 
upon the scene below, the fancy receives a surprise of a different 
kind. Iam surely in some great conservatory; below is an enor- 
mous parterre ; those masses ofred and blue must be flowers—roses 
of deeper red than ever inspired Lancastrian loyalty ; tulips (I must 
suppose tulips) more ‘ darkly, deeply, beautifully blue’ than even the 
Red Sea at Suez, and comparable to nothing but the Oxford colours 
at the University boat-race, as glorified in Oxonian eyes at the mo- 
ment of success. 

The mystification is but momentary. Myself and my guide 
(philosopher and friend also for the nonce, but merely messenger as 
a rule) have, I suppose, made some noise in walking on to the gal- 
lery; and a lady accompanying us has possibly contributed some 
pleasant pattering. An unguarded exclamation of surprise on my 
part at the supposed parterre doubtless assists my disillusionment. 
At any rate, through one cause or another, I find, on a sudden, 
thousands of female faces (statistics have since informed me that 
there were only 500 or thereabouts) raised from the parterre of 
red and blue—not as you see them peering through flowers in the 
first parts of pantomimes, but regarding us with a business-like 
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compound of curiosity and contempt, and, it seems to me, somewhat 
in the light of intruders. The fact is—and I may as well make a 
clean breast of it at once—these female faces have nothing to do 
with flewers: they belong simply to the girls who make the soldiers’ 
coats and trousers; and the effect of the parterre is produced by 
their Garibaldi jackets—or shirts, if I may so describe them—which 
they wear principally of red, but considerably of blue colour ; neither 
the style nor the colours, I take it, being dictated by regulation, but 
inspired, perhaps by convenience, perhaps by caprice, and probably 
by a service sentiment. 

I am looking, in fact, upon the great workroom of the establish- 
ment, which I am now informed is 260 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 
70 feet high: accommodating over 500 sempstresses, the cubic 
space for each, counting them at 500 only, being 1200 feet. Ar- 
ranged in regular order and covering the floor, with the exception 
of a passage down the centre, are 58 tables, each furnished with a 
_ Sewing-machine. At each table are nine women, eight working with 
the needle, and the ninth using the machine for such parts of the 
garments in hand as may be dealt with by that agency. The ma- 
ehines are all driven by steam, so that much trouble is saved to 
individual operators. The workers are of various ages: some of 
mature years, others mere girls; all are highly respectable in ap- 
pearance, and dressed with much neatness in the Garibaldis referred 
to; the red or the blue cotour being always observed, and the red 
predominating. They wear no hats or bonnets, and I notice that 
their hair is usually arranged neatly with chignons and other devices 
of the day, the younger people especially evincing considerable care 
of these adornments. They work here from 8 in the morning to 
6.45 in the evening, with intervals of one hour for dinner and a 
quarter of an hour for tea—breakfast having been transacted before 
their arrival. Thus the hours of actual work are nine and a half. 
These are of course within factory time, and it is said that, however 
much the department may have been pressed, the hours have never 
exceeded 60 in the week. The system of payment is by piece-work 
—that is to say, each person receives in proportion to her earnings 
—and the arrangements are such as to admit of very satisfactory 
rewards, compared with the remuneration of the same class of labour 
out of doors. The price paid for making a tunic is 3s. 4d., and a 
woman can generally make one a day. For trousers 1s. per pair is 
given, and some of the people make four pairs a day. That young 
lady with the blue eyes and yellow chignon is, I understand, engaged 
upon her third pair, and it is not yet nearly four o’clock. There are 
women in the factory, it seems, who earn 30s. a week. 

But there is much to be seen besides the large workroom. In 
the factory where I now am, the cloth, &c. is obtained by requisition 
from the other department, where it is received from the manufac- 
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turers, and duly examined and tested ; the clothing factory accounts 
for waste of the materials thus furnished. In the use of these ma- 
terials there may be much waste or perfect economy, according to 
the degree of care bestowed. Hence, I am told, great attention has 
been paid to the planning of each article: of clothing. Thus, by a 
judicious adaptation of material to the several parts of a tunic (ne- 
cessitating a couple of extra seams, which are far from being unor- 
namental), six inches of cloth have been saved in the cutting out of 
every garment of the kind: thatis to say, a tunic is now made from 
1 yard 8 inches of cloth instead of 1 yard 14.inches, so that eight 
tunics are produced from the material which used to be employed 
for seven tunics. 

It is to the cutting department that we now proceed. This is 
on one of two floors on each side of the large workroom, devoted to 
cutting and ironing respectively. Each apartment is 260 feet long, 
25 feet wide, and 16 feet high. In the cutting room a long table runs 
through almost its entire length ; and the cutting instruments are 
connected, through the table, with the steam-driven machinery below, 
which sets them in motion. The process is this. The separate 
pieces of the garments are chalked out in the ordinary manner; thus, 
for a tunic the component parts, according to the planned pattern, 
are traced upon 1 yard 8 inches of cloth. The piece is then laid 
upon 79 other pieces of the same size, and tied through and through 
at intervals to preserve their adjustment. The cutter-out then places 
the edge of the pile of cloth—which holds together as a compact 
slab—against the cutting instrument, which is an endless ribbon of 
steel, running through the board, as I have said, and round rollers 
above and below, all propelled by steam. As a turner deals with 
the lathe, he accommodates the slab of 80 layers of cloth to the 
patterns drawn upon it, making the knife follow the lines ; and as in 
this manner the superfluous pieces are removed, the various parts of 
the garments grow, as it were, into shape. In half a minute you 
get a lump representing a part of the back multiplied 80 times; in 
as short a space you have a slab of a sleeve, containing four score 
of repetitions ; and so forth with the breast, skirt, &c. Take up 
any of these parts, and you will find a solid body, compact as a 
‘blotting-pad’ of paper, the several layers requiring direct means 
to effect their separation. The cutting is a pretty operation to 
see: the knife divides the cloth as it would a piece of cheese, and 
in active motion as it is, seems to pursue the pattern instead of 
receiving it. The various parts of the garment being thus turned 
off—in number sufficient for a regimental company of moderate 
strength—the layers are separated according to the particular regi- 
ment for which they are designed ; the collars and cuffs, forming 
the different-coloured facings, are added; also the trimmings, but- 
tons, and everything else required. The materials for each tunic, 
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buttons, trimming, and all, are then rolled up into separate bundles, 
and in that state given out to the workwomen, who have nothing to 
do but to put them together, the thread being also supplied in proper 
proportions. The other materials employed, including flannel, light 
stuffs for the East, linings, &c., are all cut by the same process ; 
for day shirts, night shirts, and flannel shirts are included in the 
scope of the factory, and also white trousers. With regard to shirts, 
the soldier has his choice of material, one of flannel being considered 
equivalent to two of cotton. 

The clothing, be-it observed, is always provided for particular 
regiments, according to order. Nothing at all like what Mr. Dickens 
called the ‘ dispensation of providence,’ which caused all the large 
postmen to have small coats, and all the small postmen large coats, 
is known in supplying the army. The measures of the men are 
taken, and the sizes applied for regulated with as much regard to 
individual requirements as may be, the regimental tailors making any 
special alterations that may prove necessary. The careful organisation 
required in the department will be appreciated when I state that, in 
order to provide for the differences of detail in the uniforms of Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Infantry—Militia and Yeomanry as well as regulars— 
it is necessary to keep in store patterns of about 900 different arti- 
cles. In these respects there have been some simplifications of late 
years, and the latest is in the matter of buttons. Hitherto every 
regiment has had its own distinguishing button, at the cost of con- 
siderable inconvenience, the necessity of which, however, was never 
questioned. But at last it has occurred to authority that, after all, 
there may be no need to keep in store more buttons than are wanted 
for one regiment, while another regiment is waiting for a sufficient 
supply—especially considering the confusion caused by this state of 
things to corps in India or the Colonies. So for the future the ser- 
vice is to have one common button, and the numbers of the different 
regiments will be indicated in another manner. 

We next visit the ironing department, on the other side of the 
great workroom, as already stated. Ironing is generally understood 
to be a troublesome occupation, conducive to heat of temper; and 
tailors’ work in this way is especially laborious. The seams of cloth 
clothing require a great pressure to make them flat, and the man- 
agement of a ‘ goose’ is a laborious business. Consider, too, the 
heat of the coke stove, in which the irons must be kept hot. No 
wonder that tailors are a proverbially irritable tribe—I mean those 
who do the hard work: the man who takes your measure is always 
the most suave of mortals, and cringes as if his bill depended upon 
his willingness to call his soul somebody else’s. At Pimlico they 
take the ironing process very coolly. The implements are all ar- 
ranged in the room or gallery which we now survey. They are heated 
by gas-jets, with pipes to carry off the hot air. They are suspended 
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over the ironing-boards, and are weighted. When a seam is to be 
pressed, does the lady in the Garibaldi employ her strength in grap- 
pling with the instrument ? Nothing ofthe kind. Having arranged 
the garment on the board, she touches a pedal with her foot, on 
which the board ascends, the iron descending at the same time to 
meet it. . The entire pressure is thus brought to bear without any 
farther effort, and all that the operator has to do is to guide the 
iron with her hand over the smoking seams. The girls we now see 
at the operation seem as cool as ourselves, and there is nothing in 
the air of the room in the slightest degree unpleasant. 

On the floor above—reached from the bottom by a peculiarly 
safe lift—are other departments, notably that of the shakos and 
forage caps. The former are much lighter and lower in the crown 
than they were, are better looking, and have several incidental im- 
provements. They have a foundation of cork, the neat cutting of 
which is a marvel equalled only by the accuracy with which they 
are fixed into form upon blocks. In this work men are employed, 
though women are about the place engaged in various incidental 
operations ; and the finishing, I suppose, falls to their share. 

Descending once more, we have an opportunity of seeing a room 
full of the red and blue workwomen taking their tea. This refresh- 
ment is provided by the establishment, unhappily not gratuitously, 
though on a very moderate scale of charges. The beverage indeed 
costs only a penny a cup, containing a pint, and after tasting it we 
agreed that it was well worth the money. The girls can bring any- 
thing they like to eat with it, or they can be supplied with bread-and- 
butter or cake at a penny a portion. At one time dinners were pro- 
vided, but this arrangement was found not to answer, owing to the 
varying nature ofthe demand; the exigences of home naturally taking 
many women away when the principal meal of the day becomes due. 
The meal-room, I should mention, is a sufficiently comfortable place, 
properly provided with tables and benches. It does not, you may 
be sure, accommodate the candidates for the cup that cheers, all at 
once: they go out in batches, fifty or so at a time, as it seemed to 
me. I have intimated that the patrons of the refreshment get the 
full worth of their money, and this is the least that can be said; 
but so well is this little department managed, that while the cost of 
the tea is 21. a week, the profit, after paying all expenses, amounts 
to about 40/. a year. The firing costs nothing, being supplied by 
the furnace used for general purposes, and all the expense contri- 
buted by Government is 5s. a week in aid of the man who makes 
and serves out the refreshment. The surplus is employed in an ex- 
cellent manner: it forms a fund from which small sums are advanced, 
without interest, to the workwomen, who repay the loans by instal- 
ments, and have the remarkable characteristic among borrowers of 
never being in default. I may here mention that in the event of 
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sickness at home, which is the usual occasion for the granting of 
loans, the workwomen are allowed to take their materials away, and 
make them up under their own roofs. Several are now bringing 
their bundles back, to be pressed, I suppose, at the establishment. 

Mr. Alexander Redgrave, in one of his reports upon factories, 
gives a very favourable notice of the Pimlico establishment, in which 
he verifies many of the above particulars. ‘It is an establishment,’ 
he says, ‘ the supreme authority of which canvasses every item that is 
proposed to be expended ; which enters into competition with old 
customs and confirmed habits; which is open to the sharpest criti- 
cism of competing manufacturers and of taxpayers, and which can 
have no secrets of management or manufacture. . . . Here there is 
nothing but the primary object of ‘‘ getting the most for your money ;” 
there is no scope for building cottages or making houses comfortable, 
but everything must show that clothes made in a Government estab- 
lishment are produced better and cheaper than by public competition ; 
and as all the world, of London at any rate, has heard the rate at 
which the tailoresses employed by military contractors are paid at 
the East-end of London, it will be seen that the superintendent of 
the Royal Clothing factory at Pimlico has no easy task.’ And else- 
where he adds: ‘ One cannot help feeling what an enormous amount 
of happiness this establishment has promoted in rescuing hundreds 
of women from the miseries and trammels of the contract system, 
under which they have starved for so many years.” Among other 
instances of the economy of the arrangements, he mentions the col- 
lection and sale of the waste pieces of cloth, &c., from which is 
derived a revenue of 50001. a year; and he cites the testimony of a 
manufacturer, who, after inspecting the place, expressed his opinion 
that ‘it was a hundred years in advance of any clothing establish- 
ment he knew of.’ 

From the Army Estimates I gather that the annual cost of the 
personal establishment, including of course the salary of the director, 
is 11,006l. ; that the wages paid in the factory amount to 67,2171. ; 
that is to say, 76851. for time-work, and 59,5321. for piece-work, 
the remainder being for store and inspection expenses. Charges for 
contingencies, rents and taxes, fuel and light, machinery, &c., add 
something more than another 60001. That the most efficient service 
is rendered for this expenditure it seems impossible to doubt; and 
Mr. Redgrave bears testimony to the attention to details given by 
Colonel Hudson, the head of the establishment, to whose special 
exertions, I believe, the excellent organisation is to be attributed. 


SIDNEY L. BLANCHARD. 
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MOUNTAIN MEMORIES 


»© pEnizens in London town, 
sye%, Who linger, more’s the pity, 
«* Where Wren’s great cupola looks down 
Hi On all the toiling city ; 

Or you who loiter in the west, 
Where cliques and clubs are busy, 

You who declare that Gladstone’s best, 
Or swear by deeds of ‘ Dizzy ;’ 


#amund &vans, se. 


Come with me to a clearer air, 

Where Alpine heights frown o’er you; 
You'll find no worldly troubles there, 

No debts or duns to bore you. 
Pine-music has a grander tone 

Than London’s mighty murmur : 
And air containing more ozone, 

They say, makes flesh grow firmer. 


O mountain with the great calm face, 
That now, as in all ages, 
Still gazest on our careworn race, 
What grand historic pages 
Thine eyes have seen, whereon were scroll’d 
The records of past glory, 
High names of heroes who of old 
Were famed in song and story! 


The wind that swept thee sometimes brought 
Sad sounds of battle thunder ; 
Anon with gentler message fraught, 
It blew from eaves whereunder 
The lover to his lady sigh’d, 
With protest unavailing ; 
And then there came for those who died 
The long low sound of wailing. 


Proud, pale, and passionless, on high 
Uprise the steadfast mountains ; 
They win the secret of the sky, 
And from their feet the fountains 
Spring forth to tell, for miles and miles, 
The message they deliver ; 
Until the great sea’s countless smiles 
Flash welcome to the river ! ss aaeationin ensiiiie 


Sreconp Serius, Vou. X. F.S. Vou. XX. II 











THE SUPERVISOR’S STORY 


Ir was at , in Yorkshire, that I first met with my friend the 
supervisor. I had the pleasure of an evening’s conversation with 
him, an evening and a morning, as I may say, for we didn’t go to 
bed all that night, and the tots of toddy reached a total that caused 
Reason to totter on her throne. We were conversing, amongst other 
topics, upon Fenianism ; and I remarked to my friend the supervisor, 
that I felt a little tender in touching on the theme, for that I didn’t 
exactly know, although I was certain he was a Scotchman, whether he 
mightn’t be an Irishman as well. You'll bear in mind that we'd 
reached the stage of our ‘ toddy tournament’ which might be termed 
the mélée (or the mellow, in the vernacular); anyhow, we were get- 
ting mixed in our ideas. 

And I am not surprised at that same,—said Sandy,—for I lived 
many years in Ireland, when I was just a gauger, and I grew so 
intimate withthe Irish, that my tongue got a twist that it’s never 
recovered from to this day. And to tell you the truth, it was the plea- 
santest country to live in of all the islands of Great Britain. Why, 
a man who was a Crown officer, and had ready-money once a quarter, 
was aquil to a lord; and there was something in the air of the coun- 
try that was wholesome to that degree, that ye might be drinking 
whisky all the day, and be never a penny the worse for it at night. 
I was in a wildish part of the country, up among the bogs of Tip- 
perary. I was just a raw laddie then, upon my approbation as it 
‘were, and I was gey active, ye may be sure, routing about the country 
hunting for stills and shebeens, ‘ searching auld wives’ barrels,’ try- 
ing to speer out something that might be a feather in my cap, and 
bring me speedy promotion. But never a drop of potheen or the 
whiff ofa still I could come across, though they were swarming about 
me the whiles. 

But one day, as I sat on the top of a bit hillock looking over 
the wild country, and thinking of the braes o’ Kirkokyrie, I spied 
a man coming along a wee bit track over the moor, and he was as 
fou as the laird o’ Craigdarroch. 

He was a stranger to the parts, too, and didn’t know the face 
of me, and he came rolling and sliddering along to where I was 
sitting. 

‘God save you, friend!’ said I. 
‘ The s-saints purtect you !’ said my friend. 
‘It’s the decent drop o’ liquor you get up there beyant.’ 
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‘Be me soul, it is.’ 

‘ And it’s a decent gossoon thai sells it,’ I went on. 

‘ Indeed, he is.’ 

‘ Will there be a drop left in the jug up beyant ?’ 

‘ There’s lashings of it.’ 

‘ Maybe ye’d like a drop more of that same ?’ 

‘Indeed, I would.’ 

‘ Then I'll be for treating you, friend ;’ and I linked my arm with 
his, and away we went over hill and dale, while we came to a lone 
hut in a bit hag or dingle, where there was a reek of peat smoke, and 
a bit of a bummling noise that was the poor fellows inside singing. 
Well, my friend gave a sort of countersign that I couldn’t see the 
trick of, and he and I both walked in and sot down on a heap of 
turfs by the floor, and called for the potheen, and I paid for it, and 
vever a one of them was the wiser. But they hadn’t got the still 
there. I found that out; it was up among the bogs somewhere, 
and I was hoping they’d let drop something that'd give me a line to 
where it was, when all of a sudden there dropped in a little man, a 
grocer from the town, and the shine from the door as it opened upon 
me lit up my face, and in the surprise of the moment he sang out, 

‘Lads, ye’ve got the gauger among ye.’ 

There was a great kish of turf just behind me, and before I 
could stir a hand, somebody had clapped it over me like an extin- 
guisher, and what with the dust of the turf, and a wheen few trifles 
that was among it, and the reek and the stink, I didn’t come to my 
senses for a minute or two; and when I popped my head out of the 
basket, never a soul was there but the old grandmother snoring 
away in her old chair by the fire. 

But though they saved their still, they couldn’t get over the sell- 
ing of the drink: that was plain enough against them; against Terence 
Macarthy, that is, who lived in the cabin. He was just the cats- 
paw of the men that worked the still; but he got all the punish- 
ment, more’s the pity! Well, I summoned Terence, and got him 
fined a hundred pounds; and as there was nothing in the world in 
his hut but the old turf kish as I’d kicked the bottom out of, and 
his grandmother’s chair that had been thatched with a bit oat straw, 
I took out a body-warrant, as we call it, and made up my mind 
I'd have to take my friend to Dublin Castle. 

Now, Ireland’s a different country altogether from this; and 
after we’d had our sessions, and the magistrates had signed the 
warrant against poor Terence, we went into the public-house close 
by—the whole lot of us, magistrates and all—-and began to drink 
whisky like fish. 

‘Sandy, me boy,’ said Mike Hackett — ye remember Mike ?— 
‘Sandy, isn’t it trembling ye are with apprehension?’ He was 
very particular in his conversation, was Mike. ‘ Isn’t it shaking ye 
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are, from the crown of your occiput to the very phalanxes of your 
pedals, at the job you’ve got in hand to incarcerate Terence Mac- 
arthy ?’ 

‘ They say ’twas he shot the bailiff,’ shouted one. 

‘ Divil a one than he murthered the sheriff’s officer,’ cried an- 


other. 
‘O, he’ll take a detachment of dragoons from Killoo,’ called a 


third. : 
‘Come,’ I said at last, getting rather cross the way they was 
chaffing me; ‘come, I'll bet a gallon of potheen with any sports- 
man in the room that I'll take the boy to Dublin Castle all by 
myself.’ 

‘Done with you!’ cried a dozen voices. 

And I was booked for about a hogshead of whisky before I 
knew where I was. But I wouldn’t go back ; only when the excite- 
ment of the drink was out of me, I felt as if I’d a deal rather have 
left it undone, for they were a wild lot were the Macarthys, and it 
was a wild country they lived in. 

The weather came on wet, I remember; and it was nearly a 
week before I could get across from Shillaloo to Terence Macarthy’s 
cabin, which was in the barony of Tullabardine ; though where the 
barony went to, and who was the baron of it, was a matter I never 
could get to know the bottom of. 

It was just the dusk of the evening I got to the top of the hill 
that looked over Terence’s cabin; and a dismal hole it seemed, that 
same little hag or dingle. There was a bit pool of black bog-water 
at one end of it, and at the other was Tim’s cabin — just a heap of 
turf, with a hole for the smoke to come out. 

‘Sandy, my boy,’ I said to myself, ‘ you'll never come out of 
that hole alive.’ And I looked round to see if there wasn’t some 
living creature near me; if it had been only a sheep or a pig, it 
would have been a comfort, just for companionship. There was a 
red streak of light in the sky, and just across it, I remember, 
there was a line of wild geese flying, their long necks stretched out 
and their wings beating a slow time in the air, and I could just 
hear the whang of them; and the sea-birds screamed and whistled 
over my head, though it was too dusky to see them. Eh, mon, 
my heart was like to sink into my feet with the loneliness and the 
desolation and the danger I judged I was in. 

If it wasn’t for being laughed at, I’d have gone back. Well, I 
dropped down into the hollow, and walked up to the cabin. The 
door was open; and the thought came to me for the moment that 

they’d all gone off: and pleased I’d have been for that. But, no; 
there was a bit fire in the corner, and in the darkness I could just 
see some people crouching down, and the old grandmother sitting 
in her chair by the peat fire. 
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‘God save all here!’ I said, as I walked in. 

‘ Save ye kindly!’ replied a gruff voice from the corner. 

And with that I sat down on the old kish that had been 
filled with turf, and pulled out my pipe and began to smoke. I 
could distinguish objects now in the gloom. There was just a 
heap of children in the corner, with an old rag covering them, 
sleeping just as sweetly, too, as if they’d been wrapped in down ; 
and there was the mother of them with the babe at her breast, and 
Terence lying doubled up with his head in his bosom; but never 
another soul in the hut. 

‘Take a draw of a pipe, mon,’ said I; ‘and don’t be down-hearted.’ 

I gave him my bag of tobacco, and he found a pipe in the cor- 
ner, and began to smoke. 

‘ Ye’ll no have a wee drap whisky in the house ?’ I said. 

‘ Devil a drap your hanner’s left us,’ said the man drily. 

‘ Take a pull at my flask, then,’ said I. 

And Terence took it and drank. Somehow I felt more comfort- 
able then. I was safe as long as I was inside the cabin. 

‘I suppose you know what I’ve come here for, Terence ?’ I said, 
after a while. 

As though this had been a preconcerted signal, the wife here 
burst out with loud lamentations; the old grandmother raised a feeble 
‘wirru, wirru !’ rocking herself backward and forward in her chair ; 
the children in the corner, aroused by the noise, began to wail and 
cry; and the little babe at the breast howled dismally in concert. 

‘ Whisht, whisht !’ shouted Terence angrily ; ‘would ye take all 
the heart out of me, and bring me to shame before his hanner ?’ 

‘O, what will we do, what will we do? O, Terry, Terry, will 
ye leave the children to starve and the babe that hangs to me breast ? 
O, hone! O, hone!’ 

‘Whist, woman, d’ye hear? Mayhep it isn’t so bad as we 
think. Mayhap his hanner will give us a week or two, while the 
praties come out of the ground and—’ 

I shook my head. 

‘I can’t do it, Terence; it’s a Queen’s job, you know.’ 

‘ And if the Queen were spoken to, yer hanner,’ said the woman— 
‘she’s had babes of her own,—she wouldn’t take the husband away 
from me, that wasn’t to blame at all, except with being too good- 
natured with those two black villins—’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, Bridget !’ shouted Terence, interrupting her. 

‘ There is a way,’ I said.. ‘If Terence will show me the road 
to the still up among the bogs, he’ll be let off his imprisonment, and 
happen get twenty pounds into the bargain.’ 

‘O, Terence darling, do you hear that ? Do you hear what his 
hanner tells you? Go on to your knees, Terence, and thank his 
hanner !’ 
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But I saw Terence was not to be shaken; he thrust away from 
him the clinging arms of his wife. 

‘Do you know that it’s an informer he wants me to be? I’m 
ready to go,’ he said, getting up and coming towards me. ‘Come 
along, yer hanner, afore my heart breaks entirely.’ 

‘ All right, Terence ; we must walk across to where the Dublin 
road crosses the tail of the bog. We shall have plenty of time to 
catch the coach.’ 

‘Is it the coach I’ll have to go by? Won't it cost a power of 
money ?’ 

‘Seventeen shillings the fare, two shillings the coachman, a 
shilling for refreshment ; you'll cost the country a pound altogether, 
Terence.’ 

‘A pound, your hanner! a whole pound! a goolden sovereign 
to take the likes of me to prison? 0, your hanner,’ said Terence, 
his face lighting up all of a sudden, ‘if ye’d only give the pound 
to the misthress, to keep the childer and the babes while I lie in 
the gaol, I’d run by the side, yer hanner; ye should never take your 
eyes off me. Ah, I’d bless your hanner all the days of my life, and 
the childer should learn to pray for you, and the old mother that’s 
almost in the grave shall entreat the Queen of Heaven for your 
soul.’ 

I was young and soft-hearted then; I couldn’t withstand the 
sight of so much distress. I gave him the sovereign, which he 
handed over to his wife. ‘ Now, Terence,’ I said, ‘I shall trust to 
your honour. By ten o’clock to-morrow morning you must be at 
Dublin Castle gate ; if you fail me, I’m ruined by my kindness to you.’ 

‘T’ll be there, your hanner, by the holy cross,’ said Terence, 
crossing himself devoutly, to give effect to his words. 

I didn’t feel comfortable either, but I wouldn’t go back from 
my word; so I made my way across the heath. Terence showed 
me my route till we came in sight of the Dublin road, a white streak 
in the darkness, and then he went loping on his way by some inscrut- 
able tracks across the hills. 

After I'd waited some time, the coach came up; the front seats 
were full, and I took my place behind, where there was nobody but 
an old woman, who was fast asleep, propped up by some boxes. I 
seated myself beside the old woman, and went to sleep too. The 
coach stopped at Montmellick to change, and that roused me, and 
then I heard my own name called. 

‘ McAlister! Saunders McAlister! are you there ?’ 

‘ Sure enough I am,’ I said, jumping up and rubbing my eyes; 
‘ who wants me ?’ 

A man clambered up to the roof of the coach with a dark lan- 
tern in his hand, which he flashed full upon me and the old woman 
-—still asleep. 
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* You’ve got your prisoner all right then,’ said the man. 

‘ What do you know about prisoners?’ said I sulkily; ‘and 
what do you mean by routing a fellow about just as he’s comfort- 
ably settled ?’ 

‘O! says he loftily; ‘no hairs with me; I’m your new super- 
visor.’ 

Now I'd written just a note to our supervisor, old Blathery, a 
decent old fellow as ever lived: ‘Dear Bladder,—I’m going to 
take a prisoner to Dublin to-night, and as I come back I'll come 
and see you, and we’ll have a gey willie waught for auld lang syne.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the. man, a tallow-candle-looking kind of chap, 
with big teeth, that made quite a shine, as you may say. ‘ Yes, 
I’m your new supervisor, and I’m astonished that you should make 
so free with your superior officer as to write such 2 letter to him as 
that I got to-night. But I’m glad to see you’ve got your prisoner 
all right. I’m going up to Dublin too. I’ve got a prisoner, and 
there’s nobody else to take him, so I am going myself.’ 

‘ Why, where’s Blathery ?’ said I. 

‘ Suspended ; sure to be dismissed.’ 

‘ And Tomkins and Jones, the officers ?’ 

‘ Suspended too.’ 

‘ Gude save us!’ said I; ‘and what’s that for ?’ 

‘I can’t tell ye all, but I can tell you this much: they were 
constantly taking prisoners to Dublin Castle, and getting paid for 
their coach-fare and expenses, and all the while they’d be driving 
them up in carts they’d borrow from their friends for nothing; and 
there was one impident fellow made his prisoner walk, and claimed 
his fare just the same.’ 

‘ And was it for that they suspended ’em ?’ 

‘ Wasn’t it enough—to be defrauding the Revenue? I’m glad 
to see ye’ve got your man safe alongside you, for, by Jingo, if I’d 
caught you at those tricks, I’d have been the dismission of you.’ 

Well, I felt my heart go down into my boots. What on earth 
was Ito do? Sure enough the next time the old woman woke, I'd 
be discovered, and then what would be the end of it! Id be dis- 
missed in disgrace, and ruin my prospects for life; and then poor 
Katie Stewart, who was waiting for me up in Kirkcaldy, waiting till 
I'd get my next rise in my salary—O, whatever would Ido? Just 
catch me doing a work of mercy and charity again! ‘O Lord!’ I 
said, breathing a mental prayer, ‘let me off this once; I’ll never 
offend any more.’ 

The supervisor—Chandler his name was, queer enough, seeing 
he was for all the world, as I’ve said before, just like a tallow candle 
—he clambered up with his prisoner to where I was sitting, and 
took his place just opposite me, at the very back of the coach, you 
know, with his face to the horses. Just the jerk of starting the 
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coach woke up the old woman, and she, looking about in wonder for 
a moment, threw her arms up and began to cry, 

‘O, sure I’m past the place entirely! O, sure, I’m left behind! 
O, I'll never find my way back!’ and she tried to jump off the 
coach. 

I threw my arms round her and held her down; but the more I 
held her the more she struggled, till in the end I managed to pinion 
her arms, and, fairly overpowered, she became quiet at last. 

Mr. Chandler was all of a shake. 

‘ W-what’s the meaning of that extraordinary scene ?’ he cried. 

‘ Prisoner trying to escape,’ I said. 

‘Bless me, that was a very courageous resistance on your part. 
T'll make a note of that,’ and Chandler pulled out a big note-book ; 
but between the jerking of the coach and the shaking of his hands 
he couldn’t write a word. However, it wasn’t long before we were 
at Portarlington, which I was thankful to see. I was tired of hug- 
ging my old woman. What I'd do after that, I didn’t know. But 
as luck would have it, the moment the coach stopped, Chandler 
leaped down. ; 

‘T’'ll get a drop of something hot,’ he cried, ‘ to stop this shiver- 
ing. Look after the prisoners, McAlister.’ 

‘ Mother, ain’t you thankful to me I saved your life ?’ I said to 
the old woman, unclasping my embrace. She gave me a look and 
a curse, and stepped off the coach. And then a bright thought 
came into my brain. ‘Come over here,’ I said to the prisoner 
opposite, who had been stolidly looking on, ‘ you’ll be warmer and 
more comfortable in this corner, and you'll get a bit of sleep, per- 
haps.’ 

The man came over, and sat down in the corner the old woman 
had vacated. 

‘ What’s your name ?’ 

‘ Andrew Macarthy.’ 

‘ How much have they give you ?’ I asked of him. 

‘ Six months.’ 

‘Now, my lad,’ I said quickly, ‘would you rather take two 
months’ imprisonment as a Crown debtor, living on the best of 
everything, or your six months on prison fare ?’ 

‘Why, I'd take the two, av course.’ 

‘Then you’ve only got to change your name from Andrew to 
Terence. Will you do it ?’ 

‘ That I will, your hanner,’ said the man with a grin. I think 
he divined my purpose. 

‘Hi! hi! hi! Hallo! hallo! Stop! stop!’ I began holloa- 
ing and shouting with all my might, and all the passengers and 
the coachman, and Chandler among the lot, came tumbling out of 
the inn, 
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‘He’s gone!’ I cried; ‘ your prisoner’s gone !’ 

‘Why the didn’t you stop him ?’ 

‘ How could I hold the two of them ?’ I roared. 

Andrew, entering into the spirit of the scene, began to struggle 
violently, and I threw my arms about him, and held him down. 

‘ Which way did he go?’ roared Chandler. 

‘ Down Montmellick way !’ 

Away went Chandler, his long legs fiying out behind him, his 
skirts fluttering in the breeze, till he disappeared in the outer dark- 
ness. I need hardly say that the sympathy of the public was with 
the escaping prisoner. 

‘What should we wait for him for?’ said the coachman, clamber- 
ing up into his seat, and looking over the back of the coach; ‘we 
can’t stop the coach for him.’ 

‘Go on!’ shouted all the passengers. 

My heart began to beat once more as the coach moved slowly 
on. Not till we had cleared the lights of Portarlington, not till the 
shouts of the mob which the news of the escape had collected had 
died away, did I feel perfectly secure. 

It was gray dawn as we reached Dublin, and clattered along its 
streets to the Castle gate. Just by the gate there stood a solitary 
figure, a masculine figure, dressed in long tattered frieze coat and 
battered caubeen ; he had a cudgel under his arm, and was leaning 
in melancholy guise against the weather-worn walls. He brightened 
up when he saw the coach, came forward, and recognising me, offered 
to help me in my descent. It was Terence Macarthy. 

‘I’m ready for you, captain,’ he said, with a bright smile. 

I was no little embarrassed by my two captives. I had only a 
warrant for one, for Terence, and the Governor of the Castle would 
not take the custody of two prisoners upon that warrant; and how 
could I get rid of Andrew ? or if I took in Andrew, how dispose of 
Terence? O, if Andrew would only run away! 

‘ Rin, man, rin!’ I whispered in Andrew’s ear, as he descended 
from the coach. 

‘ Would I abuse your hanner’s kindness ?’ whispered the man in 
reply. 

‘Go! get out!’ I said, nudging Terence with my elbow. 

‘Sure, your hanner’s got me faster than wid chains of iron wid 
your hanner’s tratement of me.’ 

There was a little public-house hard by the Castle gate, and to 
that I led my embarrassing charge. 

‘ Now look here, Terence and Andrew,’ I said, after we’d each 
had a cheekful of whisky. ‘Her royal Majesty has taken your 
case into her gracious consideration, and she’s come to the conclu- 
sion that the interest of justice will be sufficiently subserved if one 
of ye goes to prison. Now just choose between yourselves.’ 
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‘I'l go,’ said Terence. 

‘I will,’ said Andrew. 

‘ The divil save you !’ said Terence. 

And so they went on with their aggravating language, that I’m 
not Irishman enough to describe to you, and from words they came 
to blows; Terence had his cudgel with him, Andrew broke the leg 
off a stool; I crept under the table to be out of the way, but the 
table was upset among ’em, a heavy oak table, the edge of which 
hit me on the nose and tapped my claret, as the saying is. The 
fight lasted a quarter of an hour, at the end of which Andrew was 
on the floor bleeding profusely. 

‘I’ve bate the soul out of him,’ said Terence, breathless. ‘A 
dirty little omadhaun like that to be taking the paw of me, and to 
be going to be staling the very prison away from me. Come along 
quick, yer hanner.’ 

When we once more reached the Castle gate, there was a post- 
chaise standing there ; and in the Governor’s office was my friend 
Mr. Chandler, the wreck of the smart supervisor I had last. seen. 
There were great gaps in his row of shining teeth, his tall hat was 
knocked into the shape of a pancake; his neat frock-coat was hang- 
ing in tatters at his back. 

‘O, man!’ he groaned, as I came in; ‘ how could you leave me 
in the hands of those barbarians? See how I’ve been treated! 
Why, I was mobbed in that horrible place! Why did you suffer that 
man to drive away and leave me ?’ 

‘ How could I help it ?’ said I. ‘ Haven’t I had desperate work 
to keep my own prisoner? Look at my face ;’ it was blood-stained 
certainly. ‘Look at my prisoner ;’ his head was a mass of bruises. 
‘If I hadn’t fought to the death, I’d have lost him.’ 

‘And is this the way they generally go on about here ?’ said 
Chandler. 

‘ Pretty much about,’ I said. 

‘Then I'll never return to that horrible place, never. I'll go 
straight back to Somerset House and tell ’em they must send a 
prizefighter to take charge of the district. I shall report very 
favourably of you, McAlister, and your desperate courage.’ 

So he did, I’m glad to say, and I got my district soon after 
and a rise in salary, and married Katie Stewart. Terence and I 
were fast friends from that time, and when the old grandmother 
died I helped him to emigrate to America, where I hear he’s doing 
very well in the public line; but I never met with sich another ad- 
venture. 
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WE have lately been assured by a very high authority that the people 
called ‘ critics’ are, in fact, nothing but unsuccessful authors, who 
adopt that method of revenging themselves upon their more fortu- 
nate brethren of the quill. The caustic acid necessary to the exer- 
cise of the critical function is supposed to be generated by exposure 
to the chilling temperature of failure, just as the vinegar of commerce 
is produced by subjecting certain poor kinds of wine to the action of 
atmospheric air. I don’t know whether the axiom applies to the 
realm of politics as well as to the republic of letters; but ifso, it may, 
perhaps, serve to explain how it is that the genius of the great autho- 
rity in question has developed itself so much more completely in the 
criticism of politics, commonly called opposition, than in a construc- 
tive or ministerial direction. 

But two of the most celebrated critics of the last hundred years 
can scarcely be called unsuccessful authors—Dr. Johnson and 
Coleridge—seeing that the world listened eagerly to everything 
they said; and although the great dictator of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the inspired dreamer of the nineteenth differed toto cwlo 
upon almost every imaginable subject, they happen to agree in this, 
that they both depreciated the poetry of Gray. Happily for the 
world, it was wise enough to turn a deaf ear to their joint verdict, 
and to enshrine some of his poems in its heart of hearts, so that 
almost every line of them has become a household word, and has 
been woven into the texture of innumerable works of writers who 
have made their mark since that day. Homer, we are assured, 
sometimes nods; and Coleridge’s proposition to change the very sig- 
nificant name of Miss Dorothea Tearsheet of the Boar’s Head Tavern, 
into the almost unmeaning Tearstreet, no less than Johnson’s emen- 
dation of Macbeth’s tag, 


‘Time and the hour runs through the longest day,’ 
into 
‘Time, on! the hour runs through the longest day,’ 


may serve to show us in what extraordinary gambols the leviathans 
of literature sometimes indulge. 

Johnson, it is true, excepts the ‘ Elegy’ from his denunciation, 
although Coleridge condemns even it. But I think the flower of 
poetical criticism is the former’s remark upon a poem of Gray’s 
which is scarcely less known, and by some people even more ad- 
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mired, the ‘Ode on a distant View of Eton College.’ The third 
stanza of the ode runs thus: 


‘Say, Father Thames—for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 
The paths of pleasure trace— 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 
The captive linnet which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed,* 
Or urge the flying ball ?’ 


Of which the great Doctor says: ‘ His supplication to Father Thames 
to tell him who drives the hoop or tosses the ball is useless and 
puerile. Father Thames has no better means of knowing than 
himself.’ 

Was ever such a canon of criticism applied to poetry before ? 
If a poet may not appeal to a river god to tell what passes upon 
the banks of his stream, I know not what the term ‘ poetical license’ 
may mean. Imagine some of the rainbow-tinted dreams of Shake- 
speare’s heavenly fancy, especially that one he dreamed on a ‘ Mid- 
summer Night,’ attacked and battered with the prosaic sledge-ham- 
mer of the doctor’s common-sense! When Jeffery declared that 
he had ‘crushed the ‘‘ Excursion,””’ he no doubt believed this asser- 


tion to be true; but the great poem happily survives, and where is 
the crusher? He also believed, no doubt, that he had crushed 
Byron in his first flight; even after hearing the first note of that 
trumpet- blast which was to ring through ‘ Childe Harold’ and the 
‘Dream :’ 


‘ Health to immortal Jeffery! Once, in name, 
England could boast a judge almost the same ; 
In soul so like, so merciful, so just, 

That some think Satan has resign’d his trust, 
And given the spirit to the world again, 
To sentence letters, as Ae sentenced men.’ 


Wordsworth, however, descended to no such revenge, and his cham- 
pion, Southey, merely said, ‘Crushed the ‘‘ Excursion”! He might 
as well try to crush Skiddaw.’ 

There is a kind of poetry, by the way, of which, perhaps, Cowper 
is the best example, which is commonly called ‘ descriptive’ poetry. 


* Is the Eton of to-day the Eton of Gray’s boyhood? Does Young England 
trundle its hoop there, and go a-bird-catching nowadays? I can scarcely fancy 
such a ‘chase,’ or ‘chasse,’ consistent with the dignity of an Eton*boy. Mr. Cur- 
zon, in his charming Monasteries of the Levant, declares that the chief cause of 
distress to his dog Fundook, when attacked by parasites, arose from the fact that 
he was obliged to scratch himself ‘ just like a common dog.’ I fear that the gilded 
youth of modern Eton must feel something of the same kind of annoyance on 
reading Gray’s famous ode, 
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Is it possible that there can really be such a thing as descriptive 
poetry? Poetry, we are told, before all things, implies the exercise 
of imagination: how, then, can it ever be descriptive ? Let us turn 
to Shakespeare’s dictum on the subject : 


‘ Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends., 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold— 
The madman. While the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination.’ 


Here it will be seen that the Prince of Poets makes imagination to 
be the very essence of poetry; and declares that, just as the lunatic 
and the lover see in fact nothing but the creations of their own 
‘seething brains,’ so the poet’s imagination 


‘bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown ; 


and as he creates them, bis 
‘pen 
Turns them to shapes ;’ 
he paints them on the paper before him. 

Thus a poet, in painting the features of a natural landscape, 
colours it with the hues of his own imagination, and projects his 
own subjective feelings upon the objective realities around him. So 
Wordsworth expresses the action and reaction upon each other be- 
tween Nature and a poet in his ‘ Ruth :’ 


‘The breezes their own languor lent, 
The stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those gorgeous bowers,’ 


And again, in his exquisite ‘Three years she grew in sun and shower,’ 
he pictures his Lucy in her childhood, absorbing from inanimate Na- 
ture all the graces and virtues which were afterwards to form her 
unspeakable charm and beauty : 


‘ The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her, for her the willow bend ; 
Nor shall she fail to see, 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace, that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 
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The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her, and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face. 


And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell. 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give, 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.’ 


Here it will be seen that the poet pictures the maiden, not as 
standing aside and beholding Nature only as a spectator, but as de- 
riving her own inspiration from the genius loci inhabiting the scenes 
around her. 

Coleridge also describes the transforming power of the Spirit of 
Poetry in those beautiful verses : 


* Doubtless this could not be but that she turns 
Matter to spirit by sublimation strange, 
As fire converts to fire the things it burns, 
As we our food into our nature change. 


From their gross matter she abstracts their forms, 
And draws a kind of quintessence from things 
Which to their proper nature she transforms, 
To bear them light on her celestial wings.’ 


Turning everything, like Ophelia in her dying-swan song, ‘ to favour 
and to prettiness.’ The poet’s eye in looking at a natural landscape 
should resemble the day’s eye, as Shakespeare paints it : 


‘ See how the glorious sun doth play the alchemist, 
Turning the meagre clodded earth to glistering gold.’ 


But this is precisely what the descriptive poet never does— 


‘A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.’ 


I can scarcely recollect in Cowper one poetical rendering of a land- 
scape, except that of 
‘the moonlight slidizg softly in 

Between the sleeping leaves ;” 
which is a very lovely one, and recalls Lorenzo’s 

* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank !’ 
when he was turned into a poet for the moment by Jessica’s beauty 
and his love, as the most prosaic mortals are by such crises in their 
fate. 
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The same tendency may be observed in the sister art of painting, 
in which some painters of the realistic school aim only at a literal 
and truthful transcript of the scene before them, whilst others 
—such as Turner—alter the features of a landscape to suit their 
own preconceived ideal. Ruskin points out how Turner, in the 
‘Harbours of England’ and elsewhere, has heightened the cliffs or 
lowered them precisely to such an extent as he deemed advisable ; 
his so potent art removing the mountains or creating them at will. 
There is a story told of some famous painter of Madonnas, I think 
Leonardo da Vinci, which places the creative art of the poet-painter 
in a still stronger light. One of his lovely girl-Madonnas had come 
into the hands of a young noble, who fell madly in love with the 
beauty it depicted. Making sure that the eidolon had sprung from ~ 
a real living flesh-and-blood original, he forthwith called upon the 
painter and besought him to introduce him to his model. Leonardo 
declared that he had employed no model: but upon being pressed 
he admitted, with some reluctance, that a woman had sat for the 
picture ; and farther, that she would be sitting to him again the 
next day at a certain hour if his patron would call. Burning with 
impatience, the youth appeared at the appointed time, and found 
seated by the painter’s easel, not the lovely girl whose image was: 
ever before his eyes, but—a hideous old woman! At first he 
fancied that Leonardo had played him some scurvy trick, but the 
painter solemnly assured him that he used no other model than his 
housekeeper then before him; and that the beautiful placid face, 
with peach-blossom skin and violet eyes, even then growing into 
' substance on his canvas, was but the image of that withered tooth- 
less crone transfigured by his own creative fancy : 

‘A virgin Phoenix from her ashes risen.’ 
Surely a remarkable corroboration of Shakespeare’s lover, who 
‘Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 


Such tricks hath strong imagination.’ 


With poetical minds, moreover, there is a disposition to see their 
own mood at the moment reflected in the landscape before them. 
Perhaps no better or more beautiful examples of such a disposition 
can be found than those poems of King David in which the royal 
singer ascribes to the fields and woods around him the exultant joys 
of his own heart; when, in a transport of joy and thankfulness, he 
hears the ‘ valleys also laugh and sing ;’ pictures the approach of 
Jehovah by the spontaneous joy of the everlasting hills—‘ Why hop 
ye so, ye high hills ?’—or feels the firm-set earth trembling at that 
glorious voice, ‘ the voice of the Lord.’ 

Not the least sublime part of Isaiah’s prophetic apocalypse is 
that in which he sees the eternal blessedness of God’s people, and 
challenges the whole inanimate creation to join him in his song of 
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rapturous ecstasy: ‘Sing, O ye heavens! for the Lord hath done 
it: shout, ye lower parts of the earth! break forth into singing, ye 
mountains, O forest, and every tree therein! for the Lord hath re- 
deemed Jacob, and glorified Himself in Israel.’ 

In those wonderful pictures with which M. Doré has illustrated 
the legend of the Wandering Jew, we see the same reflection of one 
overmastering feeling from all the natural features of earth and sky 
and sea. The miserable wanderer, in the expiation of his crime, 
sees the Cross which he had reviled not only embodied in stone by 
the roadside of the glen through which he hurries, but flaming in the 
living gold of the sunset sky to which he lifts his weary eyes. The 
sea into which he is shipwrecked mirrors it in its waves—nay, the 
very shadow of his own toil-worn figure, cast upon the earth by the 
bright sun behind his back, assumes the same dreaded image; whilst 
the weeds by the wayside seem hurrying on, like himself, in cease- 
less haste ; and the gnarled and twisted trees which grow upon the 
hillside fling abroad their thunder-blasted arms, in a hideous resem- 
blance to the demons which invisibly beset his path. 

It is curious to notice how, in all of Shakespeare’s plays, the 
physical features of the landscape and its animal inhabitants take 
their colour from the key-note of the play and the prevailing mood 
of the speaker. To the eyes of the love-sick Julia, in the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, describing to her maid the warmth swelling within 
her virgin bosom, not only 
‘ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame,’ 


butZeven the very streams become river gods, inflamed by all-pervad- 
ing love, and fret and chafe at any obstacle to their course : 
‘The more thou damm’st it up, the more it burns. 

The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 

But when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamell’d stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ;’ 
whilst the water-weeds by the river-side become demure Nymphs, 
who willingly receive his amorous caresses, and the stones in his 
bed become transformed by the same great deity into enamelled 
jewels. Marlowe, too, makes his Passionate Shepherd hear in purl- 
ing streams and the songs of birds a preconcerted harmony, as though 
the one were the accompanyists of the other in the great concert of 
Nature, during the shining of ‘ that light which never was on earth 


or sea:’ 





‘ By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.’ 
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Lorenzo, as I have already shown, becomes a poet under the 
same magical influence. In the famous moonlight scene, inspired 
by the brightness of Jessica’s lovely eyes, his thoughts turn heaven- 
wards as his heart expands with gratitude in his happy love; and 
looking upwards, he bursts into that glorious apostrophe : 

‘ Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdst 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim, 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.’ 


The brilliant caustic Gratiano in the same play finds a very different 
moral in one of the sights which he often witnessed from the shores 
of the ‘ sea-born Cybele :’ 
‘ How like a younker, or a prodigal, 

The scarpéd bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embracéd by the strumpet wind ! 

How like a prodigal doth she return, 

With over-weather’d ribs and ragged sails, 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet wind !’ 


The winds to him, you see, are not ‘ airs from heaven,’ but ‘ blasts 
from hell.’ The point of view is everything. 

In Macbeth, on the other hand, the key-note struck is very dif- 
ferent in its tone, and all the natural features of the landscape as- 
sume the same sombre boding colour. The blasted heath is the 
fitting stage for the drama to be played upon, and the very lights of 
the firmament are to veil their brightness during the tragedy : 

‘Stars, hide your fires ! 
Let not light see my black and deep desires.’ 


All animated Nature is to sympathise in the deed to be done, and 


to foreshadow, if not to abet, the murder: 


‘The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.’ 


To the acute tension of the senses of the two murderers the com- 
monest sounds acquire a supernatural importance : 
‘Hark! peace ! 
It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Which giv’st the stern’st good-night,’ 
Nay, even to those who are innocent of all complicity in the crime, 
the atmosphere appears to be full of some weird unholy tumult : 
‘ The night has been unruly : where we lay 


Our chimneys were blown down ; and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard in the air ; strange screams of death, 
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And, prophesying with accents terrible, 

Of dire combustion, and confused events 

New hatch’d to the woful time. The obscure bird 
Clamour’d the livelong night. Some say the earth 
Was fever’d and did shake.’ 


Macbeth himself, even when he sees some hope of escape by getting 
rid of Banquo and Fleance, can discern only this night-side of na- 


ture : 
‘ Ere the bat hath flown 


His cloister’d flight ; ere to black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hum 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal.’ 
All beautiful creatures seem to have departed from his remembrance. 
The songs of birds and incense of flowers, vernal airs and crystal 
streams, the peace of sunset and the freshness of the morn, he re- 
collects no longer, but can think of nothing but things of evil omen. 
Even natural sounds become presages of doom. The hooting of the 
harmless owl is transformed into a ‘shriek,’ and the humming of the 
homely beetle into ‘ night’s yawning peal.’ The outward world re- 
flects to him only the darkness of his own sin-stained mind. ‘He 
has by guilt torn himself live-asunder from Nature, and is therefore 
himself in a preternatural state: no wonder, then, that he is inclined 
to superstition and faith in the unknown—of signs and tokens and 
superhuman agencies.’ The winds which, to the pleasure-loving 
Gratiano, suggest only the harpies in the Rake’s Progress, are to 
Macbeth the trumpet-tongued angels which will blazon to the world 
‘ The deep damnation of his taking off: 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, horsed 


Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye.’ 


He sees the ministers of Fate closing in upon him on every side with 
fatal certainty ; one disaster follows another with frightful rapidity ; 
and at length nothing is left to him but to cut short the span of that 
life which he had thrown away, and which is to each one of us either 
a Paradise Lost or a Paradise Regained : 
‘ Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more. It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.’ 
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Or the five vowels the most important, commercially speaking, are 
unquestionably IOU. Those magic letters, inscribed legibly on a 
stamped slip of paper with a signature annexed, have legal potency 
to bind the signer in shackles of gold, and to establish a debt, with 
all its hideous consequences of seisin and distraint, fi-fa and ca-sa, 
and the rest of the law’s grim jargon. Who owes money, to whom, 
and how much, are among the most.delicate and pressing questions 
daily brought before our tribunals. The same great principle governs 
the exchanges of Europe, and indeed of the New World also ; so 
that between debtor and creditor oscillate the scales that are weighted 
with power, plenty, and content on the one hand, while the opposite 
balance is heavy with the evils that impecunious flesh is heir to. 
He who is on the fair-weather, the sunny, credit side of the world’s 
gigantic ledger is pro tanto the superior of his luckless brother 
whose name figures on the wrong side of the account. As a rule, 
creditor and debtor are master and man. UOI, ungrammatical and 
business-like as the combination may be, forms in the estimation 
of each of us a much more agreeable group of letters than those that 
go to make up the pithy confession, IOU. 

It was a crime once, a grave and heinous offence, to owe money. 
Sacred and profane history combine to teach us that lesson. The 
Mosaic law had been mild in its treatment of the unfortunate debtor. 
Did he mortgage his few acres of vineyard, his silvery olives, and 
green fig-trees, his little patch of wheat, or the field of millet, the 
inconvenience he might sustain from foreclosure was but a temporary 
one. The sacred jubilee would soon come round, and then the scrap 
of sequestrated ground must be restored. Was it his cloak that he 
had pawned to the Mordecai of the fripier’s shop, close ander the 
carven porch of mighty Barzillel the trader, of Barzillel who had a 
thousand camels plying between the Holy City and heathen ox-wor- 
shipping Egypt, and whose humblest jackal and lion’s provider Mor- 
decai, son of Laul, was understood to be—the poor borrower must 
have his mantle, his heavy Arab haick of striped wool, returned to 
him before the hot sun ofa Syrian day gave place to the frosty chill 
ofa Syrian night ; and this because the Lawgiver had been careful, 
more than a thousand years before, ofthe health ofthe needy. But 
Greeks, under the descendants of Alexander’s conquering captains, 
came into Palestine. And after Greeks came Romans. The civil 
law, the stern spirit of which was old when Justinian composed his 
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pandects, was, in its crude immaturity, thrust upon the fanatic, 
money-getting, perfervid people of Judea. It fared very ill with 
the debtor then. Prison, slavery, the sale of wife and children, 
were, as we learn from Holy Writ, the doom of the defaulter. The 
great rich men of the warring sects, the stiff sour Pharisees, the 
cold fashionable Sadducees, cultured Hebrew gentlemen who would 
have been Grecian philosophers if they had not chanced to be born 
Jews, were in no danger of arrest; the mere vulgar suffered. It 
was of no use to allege the ancient ordinances of Moses, for the 
troubles of the debtor somehow were not of the nature that could 
rouse an angry mob of fire-eyed enthusiasts to fling away their lives 
on the spears of the legionaries. Debit and credit were in those 
days words of terrible significance. 

Rome, hard in her dealings with all persons of dependent position, 
was not very merciful to the debtor. The spirit of classic civilisa- 
tion was not lenient towards those who could not pay. From the 
Athenian citizen tugging at the oar of somebody’s galley in acquit- 
tance of a debt for which the just men of Athens had adjudged the 
temporary services of one freeman to another, down to the time when 
Otho’s despairing cry for civil war was prompted by the thought that 
he might as well be destroyed by his enemies in the field as by his 
creditors in the city, the same harsh reading of the statutes held 
good. Our Gothic ancestors were from the very first extremely 
severe against the insolvent. Pay, pay, was the cry of those antique 
German legislators whom Tacitus belauded as some of our honour- 
able gentlemen applaud the Maori and the Chinaman, and anything 
in old Germany and older Scandinavia might be atoned for by money. 
To kill a prince cost a heavy wehrgeld. To make boot for an earl 
or thegn was an expensive luxury. The murder of a plain freeman 
was costly, when gauged by the value of gold. Slaves could be 
killed as cheaply as pigs or oxen nowadays. The burning ofa house 
or barn cost this or that. The same compendious tariff took in every 
shade and variety of outrage, and a Teutonic police-magistrate of 
the time would simply have produced his price-list, and drawn up 
his bill for presentation to the dashing young gentleman who stood 
at the bar taxed with two or three breaches of the Decalogue. 

Those who could not pay, the debtors hopelessly on the debit 
side of the book, found but scant mercy in Rome, small pity among 
the hardy tribes pressing on the north-western frontiers of the great, 
soft, ruinous empire. To sell a Roman citizen as a slave in Rome 
was of course illegal ; nay, so stoutly had the tribunes fought for 
the popular liberties that, when Augustus wore such modest purple 
as he ventured to don, the old thumbscrews and dungeons for back- 
sliding debtors were almost as much out of date as in the England 
of the nineteenth century. And when Augustus was a deified hero, 
high in his bright place among the Cesars and Nero and Commo- 
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dus, and the wise Antonines and the devouring Vitellius reigned 
supreme, the emperor of the day was not likely to give the hated 
aristocracy of Rome fresh means of worrying the plebeian wretches 
who owed them sesterces. He who was not a Roman citizen was 
a ‘ wolfshead’ and pariah. Let him be sold, with wife and child, 
his half-finished goods, and his scanty household gear, and let pay- 
ment be made. But the citizen was safe, nor could he, as in the 
good old days before the Punic Wars, be forced to sell his sons and 
daughters by way of settling scores. As for the barbarian, he had 
his wild Germanic code, by which he who could not pay a fine in 
coin paid in person, either by servitude, mutilation, or outlawry. 

Christendom, during the long uncertain period which we call the 
Middle Ages, was not very tender to the debtor ; but, compared with 
what had gone before, the mercies of even medieval Europe were 
kind. The shivering wretch in the cold shade of necessity was re- 
garded as a brother certainly, but not as one of the most interesting 
of the large human family. The monastic spirit had a decided af- 
fection for beggars, a leaning towards criminals, but only a feeble 
toleration for the commonplace person who could not pay. He had 
his sanctuary along with the stabber and the cutpurse, and let who 
dared cross the minster threshold to lay hand on either fugitive of 
the three. But the highly-organised commonwealths of Italy, still 
deeply imbued with the spirit of old Rome, were exceptionally severe 
towards defaulters. Venice set up the stone of infamy, to which 
shameful pillar insolvents were to be chained and exposed to the 
scorn of the vulgar. Genoa invented, in its tangible form of break- 
ing to fragments the wooden bench on which the offender sat, what 
we call bankruptcy. Shylock, with his whetted knife and scales 
hungering for a pound of palpitating flesh, would have been odious, 
doubtless, to an Italian theatrical audience of the sixteenth century, 
but that was because Shylock was a Jew. Had the inexorable cre- 
ditor been some Venetian merchant-noble, one of those commercial 
patricians who had their palaces on the Grand Canal and their ware- 
houses on the lagoons, who took their seats in the council and as- 
pired to the ducal dignity, Venetian spectators would have had but 
slender sympathies with such a greenhorn as Antonio, but mild 
censure for the pitiless claimant of the forfeiture. 

Quick reckonings, rapid fluctuations in the value of securities, 
and the very extensive ramifications of nineteenth-century commerce, 
have combined with the general lenity of our modern manners to 
teach us indulgence towards the debtor. Indeed, so intricate are 
the gold and silver threads in the vast financial cobweb, that it is 
hard to say where a balance should be struck. Quite poor men, with 
meagre cash-boxes and lean ledgers, may now and then feel a glow 
of satisfaction as they enter the mighty name of Rothschild on 
the debit side of the account. Crowds of humble clients club their 
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little all to buttress up the stately superstructure of some colossal 
. firm that owns a merchant navy of its own. Each commercial for- 
tune of the first class, like some giant tree, has its clinging para- 
sites, the tough ivy, the long-armed creepers, the wild vine, as well 
as the modest underwood that springs meekly up around the huge- 
girthed stem. When the shock of some panic has done as much 
havoc with City reputations as that of an earthquake works among 
the frail dwellings of a South American city, we learn for the first 
time the real nature of the connection between some long-renowned 
house and the queer concerns that topple over in its fall. Then 
we read aghast the hitherto unpublished history of an epoch in 
British commerce, and very odd and instructive reading it often is. 
Croesus and Co. are in the Gazette at last; they whose signature 
was potent as the sign-manual of a monarch, and whose paper was 
accepted on every exchange in both hemispheres as cheerfully as 
the notes of the Bank of England. But the fair umbrageous oak 
was hollow, for all its brave show of strength ; cankefed, corroded, 
a sham. The parasitical plants that lived upon it—the rickety 
finance companies, the hazy mining associations, the loan banks, 
and so on—sucked the very sap of its life blood while ornamenting 
the outside with their luxuriant tendrils. They were meant to be 
feeders to the main trunk, but it was at its expense that they flour- 
ished. Presently Croesus and Co. became the Grand Lydian Credit 
Company, and under that name the costly bubble burst. 

Credit is, in its more westhetic meaning, a thing peculiarly deli- 
cate, sensitive, and shrinking. So long as no rough handling be 
allowed to mar its symmetry, it equals Prospero’s wand in its won- 
der-working powers. It does duty for kegs and firkins of coined gold, 
and for chests brimming over with dull bars of bullion. It beckons, 
and the superfluity of all nations—Chilian copper, Ohio wheat, 
Egyptian cotton-bales—come quickly across the seas to be piled in 
its storehouse. Credit can make the desert bloom, and corn and 
grass to grow where nothing ever grew but scattered thistles or dusky 
wreck-weed ; can reconquer lands from the strong sea, and can tame 
the dangerous torrent into an orderly well-behaved river. At the 
call of this enchanter roads and railways, docks and harbours, are 
conjured up in the unlikeliest spots. Credit commands, and instantly 
a legion of busy gnomes may be seen toiling with pick and spade to 
pierce the flanks of mountains, flinging bridges at a giddy height 
over gorge and stream, and forcing on through hill and valley the 
iron threads of communication that link province to province, country 
to country. But this enviable supremacy is held on a very insecure 
tenure. Credit, like Cesar’s wife, must not be suspected. Exist- 
ing on smiles, a frown kills it. If there be a case in which calumny 
is cruel, it is surely that of a trader whose argosy of fortune keeps 
the sea, as it often happens, with more sail than ballast. To take 
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away the good name of such a man is to leave him poor indeed ; 
and he would infinitely prefer to be robbed of his light purse of assets 
—his seven-and-sixpence in the pound—than be deprived of the 
lifebuoy that keeps his head above the drowning waters of bank- 
ruptcy. 

America possesses an amazing capacity for giving and taking 
credit. A native-born citizen of the great republic, of tolerable abi- 
lities and address, not immoderately addicted to liquoring-up, and 
not known to have been in the penitentiary, must be exceptionally 
unlucky if he cannot thrive there. With us in the old world it is 
different. Opportunity in Europe is a slippery customer at best, 
and many complain that they never had a fair chance of their one 
clutch at the forelock of the illustrious stranger. But in the United 
States a decently-educated American finds constant fresh starts in 
life awaiting him, and has a feline knack of falling on his feet wher- 
ever circumstance may toss him, or wherever he may be blown by 
the keen blasts of misfortune. Where any man is thought fit of any 
employment—where it is quite possible to have been preacher and 
overseer of a plantation, postmaster and dock-porter, barkeeper at 
the Star-spangled Banner house and a leading counsel in the rough- 
and-ready courts of Western nisi prius—a man of average brains 
will generally make a living. Besides, he can get credit. A West- 
country ‘ merchant’—which is the euphuistic phrase for the retail 
shopkeeper who, in the mushroom towns of Missouri or Minnesota, 
deals in drapery and sundries—has only to win the good word of his 
neighbours, and to eschew cards, ardent spirits, and stabbing, to get 
a cargo of Eastern goods on trust. The ‘ drummers,’ or commercial 
travellers whom the more speculative storekeepers send annually from 
Philadelphia and New York to scour the wild West, are always on 
the look-out for deserving young men with business habits and a poor 
little shop, newly set up among the shingled roofs and framework 
mansions of a straggling township, that rejoices under the fine name 
of Troy or of Palmyra. Prices are high, no doubt, and the pro- 
sperity of the place is uncertain; but granted that the nascent village 
goes on growing in the rapid Transatlantic style, it is easy to live, 
and possible to grow rich, on the strength of that one eleemosynary 
consignment of dry goods. 

There are, among our American cousins, more dignified and 
agreeable methods of making much out of nothing than that which 
entails keeping a store in some backwoods Syracuse or Jeffersonville, 
with some chance of being ‘ knifed’ by the irrepressible rowdy, and 
a far greater prospect of falling a victim to swamp-fever. The pe- 
troleum discoveries offered to the United Statesman of pushing pro- 
clivities a fair field whereon to win the spurs of industrial chivalry. 
Anybody might discover a ‘ flowing well.’ Land was to be bought 
for little. It was easy to purchase a few tubs, or to get credit for 
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them. A handful of loose dollars sufficed to hire two or three work- 
men and perhaps an oil-pump, and a little skill in ‘ prospecting,’ 
with sedulous attention to business, did the rest. Unquestionably 
luck had a large share in allotting the prizes of Petrolia. A rich 
man might sink his shafts and set up his steam engines, and be 
obliged to content himself, after all, with a beggarly ten or twelve 
per cent on the capital invested. A poor man, who had bought his 
barrels on trust and pinched himself sorely to pay his Irish labourers, 
might be rewarded for his enterprising efforts by ‘striking ile’ in the 
highly-profitable shape of a cluster of flowing wells, and would stand 
with dazzled eyes watching the dark yellow liquid as it spouted out 
of the earth in a plenteous fountain, a strongly-scented but welcome 
shower from Fortune’s varied cornucopia. An exciting life it was, 
during the early rush, to grow rapidly rich in the oleaginous atmo- 
sphere of the petroleum diggings; and many an Alnaschar, whose 
first bucketful of crude oil represented his Oriental prototype’s basket 
of glass, passed, luckier than the ambitious crockery-merchant of 
Bagdad, into the early enjoyment of the marble-fronted mansion, 
with mahogany street-door and silver knocker, which forms the do- 
mestic Elysium of a member of the upper ten thousand. 

It is on the Stock Exchanges of the civilised world, from the 
Bourse of Paris to the Wall-street mart, that credit takes its sim- 
plest form. After all, the tradesman who adorns his plate-glass 
shop-front with goods for which the manufacturer is to be paid when 
customers replenish the till, gives his time and his care and pains 
to the work in hand, and is useful as the connecting link between 
producer and consumer. But stockjobbing is not ostensibly a labo- 
rious process. The very laziest can scrawl his name on a slip of 
paper or write down a few words of instructions. To bid one’s broker 
sell five hundred Liliputs, and buy, for the account, a thousand 
Blefuscus, need not be too severe a tax upon the time of the veriest 
lounger that ever sauntered away the sunny hours. Much money is 
yearly made by time bargains, the two essentials of which are, that 
the stock bought by anticipation should rise during the intervening 
period, and that the buyer should be trusted by the broker. If 
Turkish or Austrians go up one and a half, what matters it if the 
smiling purchaser would have worn a rueful look had the drop been 
as heavy as the rise was buoyant? The man who buys a commo- 
dity now actually more valuable than it was when he bespoke it 
need by no means be a man of substance. It is with him, in his 
prosperous hour, a mere question of ‘ receiving the difference,’ and 
he pockets the extra price of what he never meant or cared to hold 
for an hour. It was, indeed, a duty which the broker owed to him- 
self to exact from the speculator a certain moderate advance, to cover 
possible risks. For suppose Turkish or Austrian, or, for the matter 
of that, French or Russian, stock to haye been depreciated in the 
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mean time, instead of going up a degree or two in the barometer of 
finance, the bold adventurer might have found it as easy to pay the 
army estimates as to produce the lawful British money which the 
foreign coupons and title-deeds represented. And who knows if even 
the ‘difference,’ the loss on the time bargain, would have been forth- 
coming from that lank portmonnaie, so ready to absorb the cheque 
on a Lombard-street bank? Yes, the broker ought in strict rule to 
have protected himself, just as the Bond-street tailor would do well 
to make his dealings with Mr. Dawdle and Ensign Fribble ready- 
money affairs; but he does not always do so, and for the same reason 
—he does not like to give offence. Where a man can pay, he is 
apt to resent being asked to give bail for his solvency: on which 
account the crop of what are technically called ‘stags’ in Capel- 
court, and by the less poetic name of ‘lame ducks’ in the purlieus 
of the Royal Exchange, is not likely to fail. 

We owe to the ingenuity of the long-discrowned king of railways, 
Hudson the First, the delicious phrase, now firmly ingrafted on the 
parent stock of our language, ‘ cooking the accounts.’ Not that our 
forefathers were wholly ignorant of the culinary art as applied to book- 
keeping and balance-sheets, but that they had no succinct and weighty 
name, as we have, for the operation. There were fraudulent returns 
and false entries before the great principle of paying dividends out 
of capital was got into sound working order. Things were made 
pleasant, and hideous commercial sepulchres were whitened, and 
rough roads seemingly smoothed, before accounts began to be cooked 
nominally as well as practically. But the old methods were com- 
paratively clumsy. Accounts nowadays are manipulated with delicate 
care and skill, simmering and stewing in the neatest of porcelain- 
lined saucepans, over the slowest of fires, not boiling furiously or 
frizzling fiercely, as was the barbarous mode with bygone peculators. 
The South-Sea Bubble and the Mississippi Company are the two 
grand historical instances of inflation and collapse. Whoever wishes 
to plumb the depths of human credulity, or to gauge the gullibility 
of mankind, finds the temptation to advert to those two epochs of 
financial madness all but irresistible. Yet, stupendous as was the 
folly, and Gargantuan the greed, of those frenzied speculators of 
every rank, who burnt their fingers in trying to pull the chestnuts of 
gain out of the hot embers of risk, the wire-puller who set these 
puppets in motion was comparatively blameless. 

Law of Lauriston, who reigned over the Rue Quincampoix and 
its colony of brokers, the flattered friend of the Regent of France, 
the lavish scatterer of the gold forced upon him by duchesses and 
washerwomen, by counts and cobblers, was as little of a rogue as a 
man so sorely tried in the twin fires of prosperity and adversity could 
well be. He had pulled, inadvertently, the string of a shower-bath 
full of gold and silver, and he was all but washed away by the flood 
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that poured about his puzzled ears. He carried off but a few dia- 
monds from the general crash. He died poor in his Venetian exile, 
and that is the best epitaph that could have been carved upon the 
tombstone of a keen financier, but a weak man. 

The South-Sea Bubble never attained to the heroic proportions 
of the tremendous Mississippi Scheme. Very big it was, however, 
and terrible was the mischief which it wrought in England, ruining 
many families, and nipping in the bud, as a baleful frost might do, 
many a promising fortune. But it was prosaically endured. We 
Britons take our gains and losses sadly, as Froissart is supposed to 
say that we take our pleasures. Parliament dealt very sternly with 
the bewildered directors of the South-Sea Company. They were 
‘sold up’ as remorselessly as are the tenants of some hardfaced owner 
of London house-property when rents are in arrear. Their estates 
went to the hammer ; their chattels were auctioned; their moneys 
were estreated. Bankrupt ruin swallowed them, like a devouring 
gulf, body and bones; they, their wives and children, and all that 
was theirs, were shipwrecked in the foundering of their vaunted plan 
for enriching everybody out of the mythic treasure-chest of the South- 
Sea islands. But the poor men themselyes—the commercial lepers 
thrust out by English justice—were of very mixed characters. Be- 
side the inevitable rogue sat the dull well-meaning booby. There 
was the knave in one directorial chair; but another accommodated 
the fool pure and simple, and a third contained some bright-eyed 
enthusiast, who really believed that the South-Sea Company would 
bring eternal prosperity to England in general and the company in 
particular. 

As the ultimate destiny of sheep and oxen is to be translated 
into beef and mutton, so some companies appear to have existed for 
the express purpose of ‘winding up.’ Probably they have done no 
good to the outside public or to their shareholders, until the day 
wher the shutters were put up, and the copper scales and scoop were 
fraught with no more sovereigns, and green rust began to tarnish the 
dazzling brass plate of the Utopia Banking Association (Limited). 
But as the pig is never so engrossing an object of interest as on the 
day when the pork-butcher converts him into spare-ribs and griskins, 
‘so the Utopia becomes for the first time interesting when an official 
assignee is enthroned behind the wire blinds, and when half-a-dozen 
practised accountants are fluttering the leaves of the morocco-backed 
ledgers. There are companies that paid but mediocre dividends and 
that made a poor figure in the money article of the City correspond- 
ent, yet which ‘cut up’ exceedingly well. It is a drawback, of 
course, to a company when it is registered under the Act as being of 
limited liability. The creditors cannot squeeze the sponge in s0 
strong a grasp as when every acre, every pound in the funds, every 
sixpence invested anyhow, could be wrung out of the proprietors of 
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the broken-down concern. But then it is a case of small profits and 
of rapid returns. The gain is scanty, but so sure. People who put 
their money into these peddling enterprises are generally what is 
called, in bank parlours, good and safe. They are genteel widows, 
rigid spinsters, vicars, Indian veterans, retired tradesmen, who will 
meet a ‘call’ as they would meet a threepenny increase of income- 
tax—grumbling, but with cash in hand. 

There are creditors who never wish their debtors to pay in full, 
and who would feel themselves personally aggrieved if the account 
were squared. Such are the estimable persons whose dealings in 
‘truck and tommy’ were summarily repressed by Act of Parliament, 
but who have been ever since endeavouring to introduce a little 
tommy, and the thin edge of the wedge of truck, among their work- 
people. A Shetland shopkeeper, with perhaps fifty fisher families 
bound to buy every scrap of flannel and square inch of calico, every 
ounce of tea, every pair of boots, or Sunday hat, at his omnivorous 
store, by no means wishes his two hundred and fifty serfs to take 
their names off his books by the substitution of ready-money pay- 
ments for lifelong credit. They belong to him—they, their boats 
and nets, their fish, their potatoes, the dwarfish oats in the croft, 
and the woollen stockings that the girls and their grandmothers knit 
so incessantly during the long winter evenings around the peat-fire. 
They pay by not clearing scores. A cash settlement would rob the 
creditor of his whole tribe of profitable drudging slaves. Theirs is 
pleasantly called a ‘running account,’ but it runs slowly, tracking 
them with the unrelenting pace of Nemesis herself from the cradle 
to the grave. 

In Mexico, as in Poland, debt hangs heavily around the necks 
of men and women from infancy to senectude. A Polish peasant is 
soon too deep in the books of the Jewish brandy-seller to call his 
soul, or his scythe, or anything else, his own. He must drink— 
and indeed he is frequently but too willing to adopt the bibulous 
method of conciliation—that he may keep in the good graces of a 
creditor who could pounce at any moment upon the lean cows that - 
draw his wooden plough, and the half-tamed horses which he har- 
nesses to his wicker-work wagon. So he swallows the fiery poison 
in increasing doses, until, by the time his hair grows grizzled, he 
may be said to have solved the vexed question whether or no alcohol 
be food, by subsisting as much on brandy as on bread. 

In Mexico, a peon of the pure or mixed Indian blood is never 
out of debt. His very christening feast, with the priest’s fees, the 
rare treat of roast mutton and tawny wine, the pulque and the sweet- 
meats, the painted candles, the gunfiring and bellringing and danc- 
ing on the green to gipsy music, sits weightily on a lad’s shoulders 
as he stands on the threshold of manly life. His old father—for 
people who work age fast under the hot sun and in the thin air of 
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the high table-lands of Anahuac—has never been able to pay the 
whole bill for that ceremony. The son wishes to marry, and that 
entails another festival, with fresh dues to the Church, and a new 
merrymaking. My very good senor, the owner of the big estate on 
which son and father work, will graciously advance some dollars to 
young Pedro, if he will but take upon himself the residue of the un- 
settled claims on old Antonio. The cura of the parish will give the 
young couple his blessing on trust, and will wait to be paid by in- 
stalments. Pedro, a simple patient beast of. burden, accepts the 
proposal with the meekness of his race, mortgages his labour, and 
thenceforth is always toiling, always in arrear, his pittance of wages 
constantly anticipated, and he himself for life chained to the soil, 
and only nominally a free man. 

Beer and spirituous liquors are in their way more affected by the 
credit system than is the case with most other articles in general 
demand. It is, in a pecuniary point of view, a fine thing to be one 
of the few great English brewers, and a still finer thing, perhaps, to 
be numbered among the yet fewer distillers. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
may have a little overshot the mark when he described the owner- 
ship of a brewery as the ‘ potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice ;’ but even the bashfulness of brewers and distil- 
lers does not forbid them the coy admission that theirs is a paying 
business. There is much money made by what is virtually an oli- 
garchical monopoly. Those steaming vats, those huge retorts, re- 
present broad acres, seats in Parliament, a possible baronetcy, and 
at any rate the command of a volunteer corps and the red and silver 
of a deputy lieutenant. But the so-called publican, the florid man 
with a white apron, a moist eye, and a rubicund face, who has taken 
the Rising Sun, one of four hundred beershops held as fiefs from the 
mighty brewer who is his landlord, finds but a scanty margin of 
profit when he comes to retail the beer of his feudal superior. He 
cannot deal elsewhere. He dare not raise the customary price of 
what he sells. It would be asking much from frail humanity did 
we bid Boniface maintain his family and pay his way on the trifle of 
legitimate profit. The plain alternative is to ‘ stretch’ the contents 
of his kilderkins, and he does stretch them, sophisticating at the 
same time the blood of John Barleycorn with thirst-provoking and 
brain-bewildering drugs. His neighbour who has a spirit-license 
takes similar liberties with the Cream of the Valley, the Mountain 
Dew, and other innocent-sounding products of the alchemist of gin. 
Both act under the stimulus of debt, and by illicit means struggle 
to keep their heads above the black waters of ruin. They are, in 
fact, mere ultimate links in the formidable chain of debit and credit. 


JOHN HARWOOD. 
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BY L, K, KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


CHAPTER I. A DREAM, 


Ir would be impossible to find in the wide world a more thorough 
disbeliever in ghosts than I was in the year 18—. An Eton boy, 
full of life and spirits, fearless and active, I was the last person to 
believe in anything approaching to humbug. That is what I should 
have said in those days, and I say it now to show you how ungenial 
was the soil which was, yet destined to produce a goodly crop of 
faith. In that said year, 18—, Harry Bandeswyke and I, aged 
respectively eighteen and seventeen, matriculated together at —— 
College, Oxford. We were great friends and constant companions, 
Harry and I, and were as different in every way as great friends 
generally are. He was a big fellow, six feet six without his shoes, 
brave, sweet-tempered, silent, lazy. A man to sleep soundly through 
a Walpurgis Night, to yawn and go to sleep again if he chanced to 
wake while the spirits raged around him. I was slight and excit- 
able, with a quick temper, and no lack of words. Yet we were 
sworn allies. 

He was heir to a goodly property in Wales, which, however, he 
had never seen. It belonged to distant cousins, and, besides a fine 
old castle and many acres of mountain, there was a fine old quarrel 
to keep up. With a lamentable want of respect for the originators 
of the feud, the present possessor of that great privilege appeared 
inclined to stretch forth the hand of friendship to his heir. In point 
of fact, he did stretch out that hand at the time my story begins, 
and invited Harry to spend the vacation at the Dumberdene, for 
this was the extraordinary name of an extraordinary place. Harry 
was engaged to me; but his answer to that effect producing a cor- 
dial invitation to bring his friend with him, we at once resolved 
to go. z 

It was a long journey in those days, and we arrived late after a 
tedious drive, for the Dumberdene was in the wildest part of :. 
far in among the mountains. The evening gloom was deepening as 
we turned into the park, and even then we had another three quar- 
ters of an hour’s work before us; for, after a short run on level 
ground, we began to ascend another interminable mountain zigzag. 
At length, after a short pull more abrupt than any we had yet expe- 
rienced, the carriage came to a stop, and I exclaimed with regret 
that it was too dark to see the house. We were mistaken. It was 
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only too dark because we were already in the house. The carriage 
rolled forward once more through a short passage cut out of the 
rock, and we found ourselves in a hall of vast dimensions, lighted 
by a huge lamp in the centre, and a bonfire of wood at-each end. 
That was our first entrance into the Dumberdene. We both burst 
out laughing with boyish glee. Ah, could we have foreseen how 
sadly linked with our future lives was much that was very near us 
then, but of which we little dreamed ! 

We were most kindly received by Mr. and Mrs. Bandeswyke, 
and their only child Gwen. I suppose the name of the latter was 
Gwendolin, but I never heard her called anything but Gwen. She 
was tall, fair, and stately. A face calm and self-possessed; grand 
with the beauty of a pure and truthful spirit portrayed in each 
feature: a woman to trust in the hour of danger. Her father was, 
with the exception of Harry, the most silent man I ever met; per- 

.petually brooding over—what? A crime? a mystery? a problem ? 
The mother was commonplace enough; small, dark, active, and 
energetic ; managing everything and everybody, and talking enough 


for husband, child, and cousin. We were alone. Mrs. Bandeswyke ~ 


told us with many apologies that the friends who were asked to 
meet us could not arrive till the following day. She feared we 
should find it dull. I feared so too, and vehemently asserted the 
contrary. Gwen was evidently not the young lady to amuse my 
passing hour. Harry’s silence always appeared sufficient unto him. 
The family retired to rest early, leaving us alone. Mr. Bandeswyke 
apologised in fewer words than I should have thought possible. He 
was somewhat of an invalid. He hoped we should make ourselves 
quite at home. 

‘ Lively work,’ said I, as the door closed; ‘I mean to go mad, 
Harry; will you ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘It is a queer old place. Fancy rumbling into the ancestral 
hall in one’s carriage. I don’t half like it. _ It is producing a bad 
effect on my delicate constitution. I feel ghostly all over. Iam 
already suffering from ghost of the heart, ghost in all my limbs, 
very bad ghost indeed in my head and face, and shall shortly die of 
delirium ghostums. Harry!’ 

‘ Well ?’ 

‘How do you feel in the abode of your ancestors ?’ 

No answer. To this I was accustomed, and I rattled on as 
usual ; walking restlessly about the room, peering behind the tall 
old-fashioned screens, and looking into the quaint cabinets. 

Presently I proposed that we should explore the rooms near 
us. 

‘No,’ said Harry, in a voice which meant no. He would have 
done it in any other house, but this was to be his own some day. 
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Then I suggested that we should go out and smoke. It was our 
last new accomplishment, for those were days when boys did not 
smoke until they were called young men, and girls did not flirt till 
they were seventeen. We have changed all that now, and the poor 
young people are no longer deprived of these privileges for four or 
five years. 

Harry rose, and stalked to the door. We had some difficulty 
in finding our way out. In fact, we wandered to the butler’s room, 
and had to be set right and to encounter sundry remonstrances from 
that individual, an old and privileged servant. It was pitch dark when 
we stood outside the house, but presently the’ moon passed from 
behind a cloud, and we stepped forward to have a look at the place. 
It was an enormous pile of building, very ancient, especially one 
portion, which, partially-in a ruinous state, stretched away so far 
among trees, foliage, and mountains, that in the pale moonlight we 
could not discern where it ended. We both uttered an exclama- 
tion of astonishment, and I turned to Harry with a low bow, and 
congratulated him on his heirship to this mass of ghostliness 
and ruin. : 

‘Don’t be an ass,’ said Harry, as he moved towards the house, 
for at this moment the moon was again obscured, and a driving rain 
set in. We had gone out by a side door, and though we returned 
by the same, we again lost our way, and found ourselves, after much 
wandering, once more in the great entrance hall. I knew that our 
rooms were not far off, and professing an accurate knowledge, I went 
on first with the light. Harry lingered, and I looked back to see 
why he did not follow me. He was standing at the entrance of the 
passage down which I had turned, and was groping about with his 
right hand, as if struck with sudden blindness. 

‘What is the matter?’ said I. ‘Come on, can’t you?’ 

‘I can’t find the handle of the door,’ said he, still fumbling. 

‘ What door ?’ 

‘The door you shut.’ 

‘I shut no door. There is no door,’ said I, laughing; but it 
just passed through my mind, though I did not remember it till 
aftérwards, that his voice did sound muffled, as if a door were shut 
between us. I stepped back into the hall. There was no door; 
and as we walked back together, I laughed at Harry, and asked him 
if he did not think he too was suffering from delirium ghostums, or 
a& least a slight attack of ghost in the joints. 

It was the wrong passage after all, for it ended in a real door 
of immense thickness, bolted and barred. Soon after that we found 
our way and our rooms, and went to bed. 

I had a dream. Such a dream. I was wandering about the 
house again with Harry. Endless passages, dark, gloomy, and 
damp, crowded with pictures and quaint old furniture; long low 
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rooms, dimly lighted by deep slits of windows, over which the ivy 
hung in thick festoons. Presently I stumbled, and fell rather 
heavily against a projecting fireplace, one side of which started back 
with a creak, leaving an aperture large enough to admit a man. 
Through this we crept into a room. It was small and many cor- 
nered, crowded with rubbish and pervaded by a faint sickly odour. 
Blackbeetles and other huge insects raced across the floor as we 
advanced. The ceiling was covered with flat globular insects, nearly 
an inch in size, and sending forth a dreary creaking sound. ‘ What 
can these be ?’ said I; and something seemed to answer, ‘ These are 
cocoons.’ These creatures have nothing to do with my tale. I did 
not at the time know the meaning of the word, and I merely men- 
tion the circumstance as part of my dream, proving that it was a 
bond-fide one, characterised as dreams usually are by all that is odd 
and unconnected. 

A mass of something which looked like a woman’s dress lay in 
the window, but covered with the dust of centuries and undistinguish- 
able in the dim light, for the room was low and dark, and the shutters 
half-closed. As our eyes became accustomed to the gloom, we per- 
ceived in one corner a tattered bed; it was very small, but its 
appearance was indescribably dreary, and we felt such horror that 
for some moments we recoiled from approaching it. The heavy 
tapestry curtains were closed all around. Every fold hung straight 
down, and seemed to breathe mystery. At length we advanced 
together, and with trembling hands drew them back. On the bed 
lay the figure ofa child in the dress of a century past, the head half- 
buried beneath one arm, the face turned to the wall. A luxuriant 
growth of long sad-coloured hair half concealed the body. 

Harry and I gazed in wondering incredulity. We dared not 
touch the cold still form. We dared not look on the young dead 
face. As we gazed, a faint air stirred the heavy atmosphere, and 
we distinctly heard a whisper pass by us: ‘So has he lain for a 
hundred years.’ My heart was thumping against my side—drops 
stood on my forehead. I would have fled. Harry stopped me. His 
face. was deadly white, his mouth firmly set as he leant over the 
body and gently turned the face to view. It was that of a beautiful 
child—a boy. Beautiful still, with a singular expression of sweet- 
ness and patience, in spite of the terrible emaciation, and of a quaint 
look of old age, which I have since learnt is produced by suffering 
and starvation. There were no signs of decay, but the flesh, for 
flesh it was though shrivelled, was of one uniform light-brown colour. 
As we still gazed with painful fascination, the head still resting on 
Harry’s arm, a long tremulous shiver ran through the whole frame, 
the eyelids slightly quivered, the limbs attempted a faint stretch, 
and then falling from Harry’s almost paralysed hands, the whole 

form fell back as before. We fled in uncontrollable horror. Here my 
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dream became indistinct,’and I can recall but two other incidents. 
We were still wandering about the house, with a feeling of awe and 
an ardent desire to find our way out, when, pausing for a moment 
in a dark passage, we both distinctly heard a deep sigh close to us; 
and as we grasped one another’s hands in horroy, footsteps approached 
us—uneven, halting footsteps, with a squeaking sound of iron against 
iron, as though one walked with an iron frame. Soon after this, 
we were in a gloomy gallery, in which the pictures hung strangely, 
not against the wall, but from the ceiling. They were moved slowly 
and grimly backwards and forwards by the draughts of the old build- 
ing. One moved, not backwards and forwards, but up and down. 
It was the picture of a large fair woman, with a hateful face; a 
cruel wicked face. There was a slight squint in the eyes, and the 
heavy flaxen hair was brought very forward over the brow, and 
bunched out on each side. She was dressed in crimson velvet, over 
which hung long black robes, which swept the ground. In her hand 
was a lighted candle, which cast a lurid red light on her bare arm 
and on one half of her face. In my dream I stopped before her, and 
with a ghastly effort to overcome the scene of terror, boldly asked her: 

‘Why do you move like that ?’ 

There was a long shivering whisper, every word as distinct as 
possible. 

‘ Because I loved dancing too much in my past, and now they 
will not let me rest.’ 

They were mocking tones, and instinctively I knew that it was ° 
a lying whisper, and in my heart I hated that woman. Yet I could 
not leave her, and tauntingly I remarked on the quaintness of her 
long black robes, and said I should like to have them for a masquerade. 
I was no way surprised to see her slide down from the ceiling and 
step out of her frame; but I felt half strangled when, after taking 
off the black robes, she passed her dead arm round my neck to fasten 
them upon me. Beautifully formed and white as snow, half that 
arm was of icy coldness—half burnt like fire. After that all was 
confusion. Only I know that Harry was no longer with me. I was 
alone, yet not alone, for every picture was astir. Men, women, and 
children stepped out of their frames, some turning and hanging them 
carefully up, others smashing every atom. They walked up and 
down, wringing their hands and moaning bitterly. The backgrounds 
were a sore puzzle to me; some remained in the frames, but some 
still clung to the figures. That was the only thing that surprised 
me. Ifa picture disputed the passage with me, I merely replaced 
him in his frame. If he did it again, I hung him up. Some stood 
back to let me pass, others turned to follow me. One old man 
caught his wig in his own frame, and I was in the act of helping 
him, when I turned into a picture myself, and was hung to the 
ceiling by the cruel-faced woman. 
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At this moment I awoke, to find myself in bed, a person and 
not a picture, but a more uncomfortable person than I ever remem- 
ber to have been before. Drops of moisture stood on my face, my 
very hair was wet, my heart beat painfully, and when I tried to get 
up, I found myself too giddy to stand. It was the very strongest 
possible proof of the impression that dream had made that I did 
not at once call out for Harry. I staggered to the table and took 
a long draught of water, and then staggered back to bed to recover 
as I could. 


CHapTer II. 
AN ADVENTURE, 


I MANAGED to be in time for breakfast, and to keep out of the 
way of Harry’s remarks until I had somewhat recovered myself; 
but not one word of my dream did I breathe to him or anybody else. 
The day was long and dull, to me at least, although it was chiefly 
spent in walking and riding over the property at some future time 
to be Harry’s. 

He was not dull, for Gwen was with us all day; and although it 
was hardly a case of love at first sight, that good calm face had 
evidently a growing attraction for him. Mrs. Bandeswyke meant 
that it should be so, and was officious enough to have spoiled all. 
Harry, however, seemed scarely aware of her existence in the 
fascination of her daughter’s presence, and to the same cause I 
attributed his taking no notice of my unusual silence. 

After breakfast we all set forth to look over the house, first 
going out of doors to gain an idea of the exterior. I had never 
even imagined such a place. Its size alone made it remarkable, 
and the massive walls and buttresses, the enormous beams, and 
narrow loop holes of windows suggested the idea that it had been 
originally built for defence. It stood on a terrace or table-land of 
the mountain, which towered thousands of feet above it at the back, 
and descended precipitately about a hundred yards from the front. 
Yet few places could be more entirely concealed from view from 
below, for gigantic arms of rock formed a natural wall of great height 
on the edge of the precipice, entirely enclosing the castle, which 
was only approachable from two points. A short artificial tunnel 
hewn in the rocks at the back, and guarded by a portcullis, admitted 
the carriage road into the very house, while a natural gap in the 
rocks in front let in a narrow view of the glorious landscape below, 
and formed the entrance to a short flight of steps leading directly 
to a mountain path which rivalled the Wengern Alp for abrupt- 
ness and beanty. So completely was the castle, in the oldest part, 
built into the rock, that God’s work and man’s work were here 
hardly to be distinguished apart. The difficulty was increased by 
the partially-ruined state of this portion of the building, and still 
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more so by one peculiar feature of this magnificent place, viz. the 
luxuriance of the trees and foliage. Three enormous cedars partially 
concealed the ruin from almost every point of view, and the mass 
of foliage which crept down the mountain side entwined itself alike 
round rock and stone, brick and buttress. The morning light showed 
us that the hall into which we had driven the night before divided 
the older building from the more modern part, which alone was in- 
habited, and I made the farther discovery that our bedrooms were 
the last occupied rooms on that side, and were consequently adjoin- 
ing the deserted portion of the castle. 

When we had looked and admired long enough, we passed through 
the great hall to the cloisters, and from thence to a gloomy chapel 
full of banners and escutcheons of many a generation past. At the 
end of all the sight-seeing, we found ourselves on the battlements, 
from which a fabulous number of counties and churches were to be 
seen. We returned to the house by a trap-door and short steps 
into a low dark lobby, full of rubbish, boxes piled up, old furniture, 
injured pictures, &c. 

‘ The lumber-room,’ said Mr. Bandeswyke shortly, as he led the 
way rapidly to the staircase. My attention was attracted by a curious 
old screen, and I stopped to examine it. Behind it was a door so 
curious that I called to Harry to come and look at it. It was arched 
in form, and of immense strength, though very low. Five bands of 
iron nearly a foot in breadth were nailed across it. 

‘Surely, sir, this is a curiosity,’ said I, turning to Mr. Bandes- 
wyke. He was gone, but Gwen stood beside us. Gwen and Harry 
and I. Ah, once more were we destined to stand side by side at 
that door ! 

‘It is,’ said she, answering my remark; ‘it leads to the old 
part of the house, which my father considers unsafe, so that it is 
never entered. I believe this door has sad associations for him. 
He never likes to hear it talked of.’ 

At another time I should have teased Gwen with boyish curiosity 
to tell us more, but the oppression which I could not shake off kept 
me silent. By five o’clock the day set in for rain. By six, we had 
one of the most tremendous storms it has ever been my lot to wit- 
ness. Our ride had been eut short, and we were employing our- 
selves as best we might in the billiard-room, when the door burst 
open, and the old butler tottered into the room. There was that 
in his appearance which made us leave our game and gaze at him 
with astonishment. His head trembled, his dress and hair were 
disarranged and wet. Evidently he had been out in the storm. 

‘ Master, the tree’s down, and this is the 26th August!’ he ex- 
claimed in a choked voice. And Mr. Bandeswyke, the last to see 
him, turned suddenly in the very act of playing, and prompily re- 
sponded, ‘ You old fool!’ in a tone of such energy, and a manner so 
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different from his usual reserve, that Harry and I looked at one an- 
other in amazement. ’ 

Mr. Bandeswyke and his servant vanished behind the swing- 
door almost as soon as the two sentences were uttered, and Gwen 
recalled us to our game with a composure which made us feel that 
the incident was no business of ours. Mrs. Bandeswyke had less 
tact, and poured forth excuses for master and man. Gwen quietly 
stopped her, with the remark that Ransley was a very old servant, 
and so attached to the place that the loss ofa single tree was a real 
trial to him. With a mind prepared to receive strange impressions 
in this strange place, I however fancied that her carelessness was 
assumed, and narrowly watching, I perceived that her hand trembled 
as she tried to steady her mace. 

Mr. Bandeswyke appeared no more till the arrival of the other 
guests, and before that event occurred we had a dreary time of it ; 
for Gwen likewise disappeared, and we were left to the tender mercies 
of her mother. I escaped after a while, and was in the act of open- 
ing the front-door to have a look at the storm, when it was hastily 
opened from without, and Gwen, covered by a large plaid, but wet 
from head to foot, stepped quietly into the hall. I uttered an ex- 
clamation of astonishment, but without the slightest word of explan- 
ation she merely bowed her head and passed on to her room. I 
had no time to wonder, for at that moment the guests arrived, and 
I was captured by my host. 

The guests were dull, Harry was dull, Mr. Bandeswyke was dull, 
I was dull. I may as well say it at once: we were all dull, save 
Gwen, who was just as usual. In spite of that, I was glad when 
we dispersed for the night, even while I dreaded the night. 

‘ Let’s go out and smoke,’ I whispered to Harry, as we stood 
together at the drawing-room door. 

Gwen was close to us and heard. She turned back and said, 
loud enough for her father to hear, 

‘O, not to-night, do not go out to-night. It is so damp after 
these storms.’ 

It was unlike Gwen. I felt annoyed. Old Bandeswyke waxed 
paternal on the spot. 

‘My dear boys, don’t think of such a thing. You have no idea 
of our mountain air after a storm. Go to the billiard-room.’ 

We thanked him, and vanished to our rooms. My curiosity was 
again roused. Why were father and daughter leagued to prevent us 
from going out? Of course we went. 

‘I wonder why they did not want us to go,’ said I. 

Rheumatism,’ said Harry shortly. 
Humbug,’ responded I, not more lengthily, and then added, 
‘ That might do for madam, not for master, or for—’ 
‘Miss Bandeswyke,’ interrupted Harry with decision. 
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Then I knew what was to happen. We had talked of her as 
Gwen before we came to the Dumberdene. 

We walked on in silence till we came to the top of the steps 
leading down the mountain. Then we turned and smoked in silence. 
It.was again a gusty, fitful night. The wind was sobbing itself to 
sleep, like an angry child after a fit of passion, occasionally bursting 
forth with fresh though subdued violence, and then subsiding toa 
dead calm. The moon, which was at the full, was almost entirely 
obscured by masses of black clouds, driven wildly over her face. For 
one moment, as we stood under the rocky wall, the full mild light 
illumined the scene before us—the old castle, the mountain, the 
trees. Involuntarily we both started forward, for that moment had 
revealed to us the largest of the great cedars prostrate on the ground. 
In its fall a mass of foliage had been torn from the old areca 
which was now bared to the eye. 

‘ The tree is fallen,’ I exclaimed. Again the moonlight passed 
away, and for a minute the darkness was dense. The old tower 
clock struck the hour. We counted the strokes; there were thir- 
teen. As the last hoarse clanking sound died away, the scene was 
once more illuminated. Not by the moon, however. A red light 
blazed suddenly forth inside the ruin, exactly behind where the fallen 
cedar had stood. The house was on fire! A red light, a dull 
glowing red. We could see the flames, and we could see figures 
pass before them. We rushed forward. Lightest and most active, 
I was first at the spot. As I approached, one figure became dis- 
tinctly visible as it passed and repassed before the fire. Nay, I 
paused in horror till Harry joined me; for though the flames were 
, confined to one room, they were apparently beyond control, and yet 
this figure was plainly adding to their fury, and with a long iron rod 
heaping up fuel and rousing the flame. We were now so close to 
the house that we could see every line of the man’s countenance, 
and it was an evil one; eyes near together, a large purple scar across 
the face, coarse straight black hair, a villanous expression, a dirty 
woollen cap with a red tassel on one side of his head, the left leg some- 
what shrunk, and supported by an iron frame, the squeaking of which 
we heard distinctly as he limped round his diabolical work. Presently 
he paused, and taking up a small box scattered the contents into the 
fire. Its character changed in an instant to a vivid green, render- 
ing his countenance ghastly. Apparently the heat was unbearable, 
for he stepped hastily back. Ha, he stumbles, tries to save him- 
self; in vain! He falls, and falls into the very middle of that fur- 
nace, with a shriek which freezes the blood in our veins. Again we 
dashed forward, and the moon once more lending her light, we 
clambered, grasping and clinging to the ivy, straight up: the old 
wall, and crashing through the window we stood in the burning 
room. 
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It was empty—no fire, no man! But,as if to mock us, as if to 
prove that we had not been dreaming, a large space in the centre 
was lowered and bricked as if to contain a fire; a curious chimney, 
shaped like an extinguisher, hung over it from the ceiling; ashes 
and cinders, among which some charred bones were plainly visible, 
were scattered about, and an iron frame was lying straight across 
the quaint fireplace. 

It was a moment never to be forgotten. We looked at one an- 
other in silence. Even Harry was moved. 

‘Can we have come to the wrong room ?’ I whispered. 

He shook his head, and pointed to the iron. Then he crossed 
the room, and tried a door. It was locked, but the lock was old, 
and we could easily have burst it, if the moonlight had not again 
left us in pitch darkness. ‘Come away,’ I whispered. I am 
ashamed to say I was trembling like a girlh My dream had thor- 
oughly unnerved me. 

‘I mean to see this out,’ replied Harry. ‘Of course it is a 
trick. Will you fetch the lantern, or shall I ?’ 

Both appeared equally terrible, to leave him or to be left. 

‘You will be quickest. I will wait,’ said he, in a tone which 
admitted no reply; and I was out of the window and scrambling 
down the ivy in a second. 

As I returned with the lantern, which fortunately we had taken 
out with us, I again paused in horror, for the flames were again 
visible, and the man with the iron was once more stirring them up 
and limping round them. And there, in the midst of this ghastly 
scene, stood my own Harry, calm, and apparently unconscious of 
what was passing around him. His tall figure and handsome face 
were as plainly to be seen as his terrible companion. It was with a 
sound that was more of a sob than a cry that I dashed on, tearing 
my hands and my clothes as I almost flew up the ivy and swung 
myself into the room. Then I turned faint with terror, for again it 
was empty, excepting that Harry stood waiting as I left him. I 
think he was surprised at my want of pluck. His nerves had been 
shaken by no previous warning, and his temperament was not excit- 
able like mine. 

We tried in vain to force open that door. Old and slight as 
the lock appeared, it resisted all our efforts. We paused. And then 
distinctly we heard a footstep approaching the other side, a halting 
footstep, a creaking iron. A hand was on the lock. The bolts flew 
back, and slowly and heavily the door swung open. We hastily 
raised the lantern, and stepped out into the passage. No one was 
to be seen. Only a sound as of rats and of falling plaster, and then 
all was still. Only the wind rose with a dreary moan through the 
loopholes above us, and passed us with a rush as it wailed down the 
passage. We went on, through countless rooms and passages, some 
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wide and vaulted, some narrow and lofty, under deep archways, 
round massive buttresses, now down a broad oak staircase, now up 
steep winding steps, till our heads grew giddy. We were astonished 
to find the oak floors firm, and the walls, though dripping with 
moisture and covered with damp in places, perfectly solid. The 
place was safe and perfectly habitable. Why, then, was it deserted? 
We grew bewildered, and I was oppressed with that strange feeling 
that all this had happened before. Suddenly my heart stood still 
with wonder. It had all happened before. It was the realisation 
of my dream. We had turned into the picture-gallery, and there 
were the pictures as I had seen them, hanging, not against the wall, 
but from the ceiling, and swinging to and fro; all but one, the 
stately lady in black robes, and she was moving up and down. I 
almost expected her to descend and fling her robes around me, as 
in my dream. It was horrible to know my way as I did now. I 
fancied Harry looked at me with surprise as I turned with decision 
to the lobby on the left, and walking straight up to the projecting 
chimney, touched it, and then stood aside to allow the panel to fall 
out. It did so, and Harry followed me into aroom. The room. 
Was I dreaming still? Harry said ‘No’ when I asked him. Yet 
there it all was—the beetles racing, the ‘cocoons’ creaking, the 
heap of drapery in the darkened window, the small bed in the corner, 
and, as we paused, we both became aware of the peculiar sickly 
odour, as in my dream. And of something more. There was in 
that room what I can only describe as the consciousness of a pre- 
sence. The wind had died away in a long lull; not a sound was 
heard save the hoarse creaking of the ‘ cocoons’ and our own troubled 
breathing, and yet we both felt that we were not alone. A hot flush 
mounted to Harry’s brow. I know that I was deadlypale. We 
looked instinctively towards the bed. Our eyes met. We adyanced 
together. Again we paused. Could it be possible that we heard 
the faintest sound of breathing, not our own? The tattered-curtains 
were closed ; through the slits we could see something, yet we could 
distinguish nothing. Harry put out his hand, and gently drew them 
back. Yes. There it lay, that still form. The long hair covered 
it, and the head was turned away, as I had seen it. And as before 
Harry raised the head and turned the young dead face towards us, 
and we saw the high-bred delicate features, the old-young look, the 
strange colouring. And then came the long shivering sigh, the 
slight tremulous stretching, and the sinking back to the awful repose. 
And then a shriek, a woman’s wail, burst forth so close, so very close, 
that it seemed in our very ears, and the breath that sent it forth 
played upon our cheeks. Without waiting for it to die away, as it 
did with a prolonged wail through the vaulted corridors, we rushed 
from the room, fled through the passages, stumbled down a staircase, 
and how, I know not, found ourselves safe in the open air. We 
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never went to bed that night. We passed it in Harry’s room, in 
wondering discussion of the adventure. Never had I seen Harry 
so roused. He still leaned strongly to the opinion that some trick- 
ery was at work, and with morning light grew ashamed of our panic. 
He resolved to relate the whole to Mr. Bandeswyke. Firm as 
was my belief in Harry’s wisdom, I could not convince myself 
that all that we had seen and heard was attributable to natural 
causes alone. 

The next morning we sought and obtained a private interview 
with our host, and Harry told our tale. Never did man’s face cloud 
over as Mr. Bandeswyke’s, when he began to perceive the gist of 
Harry’s remark. 

‘ Then, in spite of my warning, you did go out last night,’ was 
his first observation. After that he listened in silence to the end, 
and then he said with a smile, for which I hated him, ‘ When the 
property is yours, young sir, you will probably fathom the mystery.’ 

Harry coloured violently, but disdained to reply. I was up in 
arms at once. ‘I hope, sir, you do not for a moment do Harry the 
gross injustice—’ 

‘I have heard your tale,’ interrupted Mr. Bandeswyke, utterly 
ignoring my existence, and addressing Harry: ‘I have heard your 
tale. Possibly I hold the key to the mystery. Possibly it is a mys- 
tery to me. At all events, it is as yet no business of yours, and I 
must request that your lips will be closed on the subject during my 
lifetime. You will also answer for your friend’s discretion. Do 
you like to ride to-day ?’ 

I fancy even Harry was nettled at this reply, and at the abrupt 
transition of subject, and I own that I listened with delight to his 
rejoinder, which was merely an announcement that we must leave 
the Dumberdene that day. Not only was he hurt at Mr. Bandes- 
wyke’s manner, but in my heart I felt convinced that his repugnance 
was as great as my own to passing another night in that haunted 

ile. 
, Mr. Bandeswyke seemed rather surprised, but received our de- 
cision with indifference. An hour later I was amused by his seeking 


- us with regrets at our sudden departure, entreaties that we would 


stay, and invitations to us to join the family in Italy in the autumn. 
All this I attributed to Mrs. Bandeswyke, who was evidently much 
vexed at losing us, and I was almost angry with Harry for his cor- 
dial reception of the last proposal. Gwen was very still, very silent. 
So was Harry all that day, and the next, and for many days to come. 
He seemed to have grown ten years older in that short visit to his 
future home. 
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CuaptTer III. 
A FALL, 


Years passed before either of us revisited the Dumberdene. Our 
friendship suffered no diminution, though our careers were very dif- 
ferent. I was ordained, and succeeded to a comfortable family liv- 
ing. Harry married Gwen, as I knew he would. He saw a great 
deal of her abroad, where the Bandeswykes lived almost entirely 
after our ill-fated visit. The Dumberdene was shut up. At length, 
Mr. Bandeswyke being dead and his widow settled in London, 
Harry and Gwen resolved to return to the old place, with their son, 
a boy of six or seven. The following note apprised me of their 
intentions. 

‘ Grosvenor-street, July 18—. 

‘Dear Charlie,—We are in England again, and mean to live at 
the Dumberdene. Gwen and I shall be there on the 11th. I ask 
you to join us as the greatest possible favour. I know your horror 
of the place, but the mystery must be solved. I need your help as 
friend and clergyman. I know more thanI did. Come. Prepare 
to rough it, ag we bring no servants at first—for reasons. We leave 
the boy in town.—Yours ever, Harry BanDESWYKE.’ 


‘ As friend and clergyman.’ The first, of course; the second I 
could not comprehend, unless he wanted me to exorcise the demons, 
and I smiled to myself at the idea as I journeyed along. Years had 
weakened the vivid impressions of the time. For Harry was right; 
it had been a terror to me for long. I had had a severe nervous 
illness immediately afterwards, and for some time I could not bear 
to hear the name of the place. 

Dear good Harry met me at the last stage; and as we wound up 
the zigzag to the Castle, he told me all he had heard from Gwen of 
the mystery, and detailed his plan, which was very simple. Gwen’s 
father was the youngest of seven brothers, who one after another 
inherited the Dumberdene, and all died childless, or leaving only 
daughters. Their father had been a remarkable man— most re- 
markable ; for the force of his character was such, that his directions 
were religiously and minutely observed after his death by every one 
of his sons, down to the very youngest, although the latter was but 
ten years old when left an orphan. They had never called him 
father, nor could any one of them recall a word of kindness from 
him. He appeared to have struck awe into their very souls; an 
awe sufficient to render disobedience to his wishes as impossible 
when he rested in his grave, and they were themselves gray-headed, 
as in the days when he was named among them as ‘the master,’ 
and when, as timid lads, they trembled at the sound of his voice. 

Before any of them could remember, the entrances to the older part 
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of the Castle had been closed and barred. They had never been 


allowed to approach it, inside or out. Year by year the outer walls 
had crumbled away; year by year the foliage grew and spread over 
wall and mountain. Not one of the lads had dared to explore that 
spot. 

And when the old man was dying, he called his seven sons to 
his side, and he made each one swear in turn that, so long as he 
lived and reigned at the Dumberdene, never should those barred 
doors be opened, never should human foot enter that part of the 
Castle. The oath had in each instance been kept. By degrees the 
building assumed the appearance of a ruin, though such was the 
solidity of the structure that, as we had seen, it still resisted the 
_ effects of neglect. Gwen had heard of the apparition, though she 
could not tell when it first made its appearance, nor had she heard 
any story attached to it. She knew, however, that her father had 
seen it. He had told her this himself, adding that he believed the 
cedars and dense foliage had alone concealed it from others. He 
attached particular importance to the middle tree, which had fallen. 
He had also told her that the apparition came but once a year—on 
26th August. ‘This,’ said Harry, ‘accounts for his trying to 
prevent us from going out that night, as well as for old Ransley’s 
agitation. He was the only other person in the secret.’ Farther 
than this Gwen only knew that her grandfather had no hereditary 
right to the place. His father was a rich Dutch merchant, whose 
widow had become the second wife of the master of Dumberdene, 
the last who rightly bore that title. The first wife had left a little 
son, who died shortly after his father, and the property then fell into 
the hands of the second wife, the widow of the Dutchman. She had 
left it to her only son, Gwen’s grandfather. He had affected the 
title of master, but none of his sons had assumed it. Gwen dimly 
remembered her great-grandmother, who had long survived her son 
and most of his children—a wild stern woman, wonderfully active 
though in extreme old age, with masses of white hair on each side 
of her face. Gwen had seen her pacing backwards and forwards on 
the terrace, regardless of wind or weather, muttering fearfully to 
herself, sometimes stopping suddenly, throwing up her arms above 
her head, or stamping her stick on the ground. Gwen was in deadly 
terror of her. This was all. And Harry’s plan was to open one of 
the doors of communication between the old and the newer part of 
the house, and closely and attentively to examine the whole place. 
After that he intended to dismantle it, and either to refurnish it, or, 
more probably, to pull it down, and devote the space to gardens and 
lawns. 

‘I am still persuaded that the living have more to do with the 
mystery than the dead,’ said he in conclusion. ‘ Years back there 
was probably some story attached to the place; but though my seven 
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step-uncles were frightened enough to obey their father to the last, 
his wishes are not binding upon me, nor have they, I strongly sus- 
pect, been anything like binding upon the scamps of the neighbour- 
hood. It is a clever trick, but I am resolved to get to the bottom 
of it.’ 

And so he did, poor fellow, but not as he intended. 

‘But why did you want me ‘as clergyman” ?’ I asked, return- 
ing to the point which had puzzled me in his letter. 

His colour rose as of old; he half laugied. 

‘ Well, Charlie, I daresay you will think it great nonsense, and 
perhaps, after all, I hardly mean it; but the child, you know. If 
it is a child, he must have Christian burial.’ 

I was considerably startled. I saw that Harry’s incredulity was 
not as perfect as he tried to believe. 

Old Ransley and his wife had been left in charge of the house, 
and Harry and Gwen had come down quite alone, under pretence of 
seeing what repairs were required before they collected an establish- 
ment. They had only arrived that morning, and when we had had 
some luncheon, as it was still quite early, Harry proposed that we 
should begin our task at once. 

I approach the end of my tale, the horrible end, and courage 
almost fails me to continue. In broad daylight on that lovely sum- 
mer day we once more approached the haunted rooms—Harry, Gwen, 
old Ransley, and myself. We determined to enter by the upper 


’ door, that to which I had called Mr. Bandeswyke’s attention on our 


first visit ; it appeared less impregnable than the one leading from 
the hall. Tools were ready, but it was a long job, though Harry 
was a very giant in strength. At length the bars were sufficiently 
bent back to enable us to open the door far enough to admit us one 
by one. We stood in a wide lobby. Harry and I remembered it 
full well. He boldly led the way with his wife, who was as calm 
and composed as if in her own drawing-room ; for was not Harry 
with her? We passed through the picture-gallery, where—still 
hanging from the ceiling, and swinging backwards and forwards, as 
they had swung for fourteen years and more—were the pictures we 
had seen before. There, too, was the one going up and down. 

‘ Only the wind, darling,’ whispered Harry, as he drew her arm 
within his own, and hurried her on. 

Why did he whisper? and why draw nearer, as if to guard her 
from harm? She stopped him, pointing to her of the black robes. 

‘ How curious that this one should go up and down, Harry! I 
suppose it is the draught. That is my great-grandmother. Papa 
had a miniature copy of that picture.’ 

Voice and manner were so entirely as usual, so unmoved, that I 
felt wonderfully reassured, and Harry glanced at me with a proud 
smile which spoke volumes. 
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We went on to the room. No footsteps, no caking : iron, no 
whispers this time. All was still; it was broad daylight. We found 
the panel out; probably it had never been moved since our hasty 
exit fourteen years before. We entered. All was as it had been. 
The room, low pitched and gloomy, was little less awful in the sun- 
shine than at night. There was an indescribable oppression. We 
approached first the heap of drapery in the window. It was the 
body of a young woman. No sign of decay; but the same strange 
shrivelled flesh, the same light-brown hue, that we had seen before. 

Gwen was now very pale, and Ransley trembled from head to foot. 
We turned to the bed, and drew back the curtain. There lay the 
little child; and when we turned the head towards us, there was the 
same long shiver as before, but, I thanked heaven, no scream. I 
could see that Harry dreaded it, by his compressed lips and by his 
firm hold of the little shoulder. This time the eyes half opened ; 
there was a glimmering light in them ; then another long sigh ; and 
it is my firm belief that then, and not till then, the spirit passed 
away. The body did not fall back into the old position as before. 
It collapsed, and lay straight as Harry placed it. He called to 
Ransley in a low voice. The old man was on his knees on the 
floor. 

Harry uttered an exclamation of impatience, and desired me to 
help him, whispering as he did so, ‘I was wrong, Charlie; this is 
no trick. There is more here than we can understand.’ Gently 
and tenderly he lifted the little child in his arms, Gwen helping 
him ; good brave Gwen, a woman in a thousand. He bore it out of 
that haunted room, and laid it in the lobby outside. Then he re- 
turned for the body of the woman, and placed them side by side. 

‘You and I must go for the coffin,’ said he. ‘Gwen will stay 
with Ransley here.’ 

‘But, Harry, it will take time. Where shall we find one ready 
made ?’ 

Gwen whispered to me to ‘ trust to Harry; it was all prepared ;’ 
and again I felt that he had never been as sceptical as he tried to 
believe. 

Leaving Gwen standing as a statue guarding the dead, and 
Ransley crouching near her, his head shaking as with palsy, we ran 
down to the hall, the great door being easily opened from the inside; 
a fact which we had before remarked. In the hall we found a large 
packing-case, out of which Harry drew the boards of a coffin, so 
contrived as to be easily put together. This done we lifted it, and 
prepared to return. And then occurred once more that episode of 
the imaginary door. Although I was first, holding one end of the 
coffin, while the other was in his grasp, I had not made many steps 
within the passage before he exclaimed, ‘Wait! wait a minute! It 
will be crushed. There, it is crushed! How could that door shut!’ 
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And while I saw him groping for the handle, as before, his voice 
grew muffled. It was but for a second, however, and then he called 
out in his usual manner, ‘ All right, old fellow; go on;’ and we 
went on to where Gwen patiently awaited us. 

The coffin, though only designed for the child, was found big 
enough to contain both bodies. We raised our awful burden, the 
unknown dead, and bore it through the hall, out into the cloisters, 
and on to the chapel. Here, again, the extent and detail of the 
preparations surprised me. Not only the key of the chapel was at 
hand, but the key of the family vault was with it; and at a sign 
from her husband, Gwen placed a prayer-book in my hand, and 
signed to me to begin the service. I read as one in a dream. 
Harry, my brave Harry, my old, old friend, stood by me; his arm 
touched me as I read on. Gwen was at his side, a fair contrast to 
his firm manly figure. She was somewhat in shadow, but he stood 
out in bold relief under a flood of ruby light, which fell through a 
window behind him. There he was, a picture of life and health. 
Ah, how little could I divine that I was reading that burial seryice 
for the living as well as for the long, long dead ! 

It was over. Harry lingered ere we left the vault. We had 
work before us, and time lingered not; yet he paused, and with un- 
wonted demonstration ofa love too deep for utterance, he passed his 
arm round his wife’s waist and kissed her brow; and as I walked 
on I heard him whisper, ‘ My darling, you have been everything to 
me; be brave to the end.’ 

Then we returned to the haunted rooms; Harry was in better 
spirits than at first—the worst was over. The next step was to 
make a thorough examination and clearance of the room whence the 
bodies had been removed. ‘ We may find something more which 
one would not wish to become the talk of the neighbourhood,’ said 
Harry ; ‘after this search I will have the whole place pulled down, 
I am resolved.’ We began our work, drawing back curtains and 
opening the shutters of one window which had been quite closed. 
As we did so, we perceived a door hitherto unnoticed in the oppo- 
site wall. I was the first to see it, and to draw Harry’s attention 
to it. He was the other side ofthe room, but he instantly advanced 
towards it. Suddenly he stopped, and once more I saw that grop- 
ing motion of his hand. 

‘How very odd! There can’t be a door here,’ said he. 

For the first time Gwen’s composure left her. She sprang to 
his side ; she clasped his arm. 

‘A door, Harry! Not a door—O, say it was not a door!’ 

She was pale and trembling; he quieted her ina moment. There 
was nothing to fear, he said; but as she unclasped his arm and 
turned away, I heard her murmur, ‘The first time, the first 
time !’ 
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O, why did she leave him then, why did she turn away? He 
stepped forward to the spot I had pointed out. 

‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ this is plainly the way out.’ 

- What was that noise? What next met our horrified gaze ? 
There was a creaking and crushing of planks giving way ; the spot 
on which he stood failed beneath him. He clutched wildly round 
with his hands. We sprang forward to save him. We touched him ; 
we almost grasped him. He slipped from our hold. For one mo- 
ment we looked on his agonised face as, with one cry, he fell—gone 
from our sight for ever. And the boards rose and fitted into their 
places with a snap, and all was firm and solid as before. 

For one moment I believe I was mad—so sudden and so awful 
was the shock. I tore wildly at the flooring with my bare hands, 
and called loudly on his name—called to him to return. It was 
Gwen who brought me to myself—Gwen, Harry’s wife, nay, his 
widow. She drew me back, her face distorted with horror, yet her 
senses alert and under command. Her voice was hoarse and grat- 
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‘The room below—the room where you saw the fire; he has 
only fallen through. Come; be quick !’ 

She would believe it, she must believe it. She drew me on; it 
was aray of hope. We rushed across the lobby and down the stairs. 
Five minutes before he had been with us on those very steps; where 
was he now? The room below, all the rooms near, the passages, 
all were empty. The fatal thickness of those walls, what might they 
not conceal? We called him—there was no reply; and as we stood 
and listened, the rich flood of sunshine fell on our white faces, and 
we heard the joyous song of the birds and the voices of the gar- 
deners outside. 

‘There must be a hiding-place in those walls,’ exclaimed Gwen. 
‘ The tools! fetch the tools! I will go back and stay with him till 
you come.’ 

‘Stay with him!’ Never again, Gwen; never again. It com- 
forted her to say that, and she went back to the room. I fetched 
not only the tools but the men, and in a few minutes a ghastly 
secret was laid bare. 

‘ It is hollow, sir,’ said the man who dealt the first stroke. 

It was hollow. A hole about six feet in circumference descended 
—ah, how far ? 

I had to hold Gwen back with all my strength, she leaned in 
so far, as her voice shrieked down the fathomless abyss, 

‘Harry! my Harry!’ 

Shall I ever forget that cry? Did it reach his ear? There 
was no answer, no sound from below. ‘Then she raised her- 
self up, stretched both her arms before her, and with one ery of 
despair fell back into a dead faint. Poor thing! it was the best 
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thing that could happen to her then. We carried her down and 
gave her over to Mrs. Ransley’s care, and as soon as I had sent for 
a doctor I returned to the room. They were trying to fathom the 
abyss, and trying in vain. It seemed to descend to the very foun- 
dation of the building. Lights had been lowered and extinguished 
by the foul air. All hope was of course at an end; and when at 
length the lights burnt steadily, there was that revealed which told 
ofa fate so awful that strong men who stood by turned sick and 
faint. 

The sides of that awful hole were, after a certain space, jagged 
and uneven. Sharp stones, pieces of iron, hooks, scythes, and knives 
were let into the wall with such diabolical art, that any one falling 
must have been fearfully mangled ere he reached the bottom ; and 
sickening marks of such a fall were there. Nothing but the utter 
demolition of the building would enable us to recover all that re- 
mained of him who half-an-hour before stood among us in life and 
health. 

The demolition was ordered. The building was to be razed to 
the ground. Gwen would have had the work continued night and 
day; she hoped, hoped madly, long after hope seemed impossible. 
But men must eat and sleep, even though widows’ hearts are wast- 
ing and breaking beneath the load of agony. And when days grew 
into weeks, and little apparent progress was made, then, and not till 
then, did Gwen consent to leave the place. She went to her mo- 
ther in London. We hoped that. her child would rouse her from 
her grief and bring her back to life, but it was not so. A strong 
nature is not always an elastic one; she had received a shock from 
which she had not power to rally. Her heart was broken. She 
meekly did what she was told to do, and no more. Never again was 
she seen voluntarily to open a book, or to take any kind of employ- 
ment in her hand. She only sat and waited the summons, which 
came ere many weeks had passed, and then the weary spirit was 
set free. But I am forestalling my tale. 

I cannot tell what we found when at last the work of demolition 
was completed. Gwen was at rest before that, and as I followed 
the remains of my best, my only friend from the Castle (for he was 
taken to his father’s home), I called to mind with bitterness 
our first entrance within those walls destined to be so fatal to us 
both. 

I saw Gwen often during the weary interval before her death. 
I was the only person who could rouse her even for a moment from 
her lethargy. When she had ceased to hope, she only once alluded 
to the past. Some old papers had been, found in the picture-gallery 
so often described, and as they threw light on the mystery of the 
haunted room, the doctors hoped they might rouse her. For the 
moment she was roused—not to listen to the tale of black wickedness 
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unfolded, but to give me one warning, one charge regarding her boy 
—my ward. She told me that the appearance of an imaginary door 
was an event of usual occurrence in her family before a death. Her 
father and all his brothers had seen it, but she added it had been 
seen three times in each instance, and with intervals of years be- 
tween. ‘I felt little fear, for he only saw it once,’ said she. It was 
the only time she spoke of Harry. I did not undeceive her. 

She had with rare courage kept the knowledge of this tradition 
from her husband. She hoped, she said, that it was only a super- 
stition, and would die away if not fostered. She desired that her 
boy might never hear of it. 

The papers were curious. They comprised two or three letters 
and an old ms. book—journal, account-book, receipt and cookery 
book all in one, as was the mode of our ancestors. It was the 
private note-book of her of the black robes—the second wife of the 
master of Dumberdene. The story was told more by the extraordi- 
nary nature of the receipts, and by the entries in the portion devoted 
to accounts, than by any regular journal. The book seemed to have 
been commenced before the death of her first husband, for it began 
with sundry commonplace entries respecting the expenses of his 
somewhat long illness. Then we have his funeral, and her journey 
to England with her little son. A short stay in London, where 
she probably met the master of Dumberdene, for the various items 
of a trousseau occupy the next few pages; and then follow the usual 
small expenses of a lady in a country house. All this is interspersed 
with recipes for soups and puddings, possets, cures for small-pox, 
and various other matters of the kind. Up to this point I had been 
obliged to call in assistance to decipher the text, for though the 
writing was legible enough it was in German and Dutch. But after 
a year or two passed at the Dumberdene, the lady had apparently 
become sufficiently at home in the English language to adopt it as 
her own, and all difficulty on my part was at an end. Her second 
husband soon appeared to be in failing health, for by degrees it 
* becomes plain that the management is vested in her hands. The 
payments became more those of the master than of the mistress of 
the house, and about this time the recipes are of a strange nature. 
Next to a sleeping draught of a very mild character, we have one 
containing stronger narcotics, and a note underlined, to the effect 
that this should on no account be given to children or young people, 
as it would prove fatal, though not at once. A short extract fol- 
lows, from some old treatise on poisons, and then one or two recipes 
for poisoning animals without injury to the skin. Shortly after this 
comes the funeral expenses of the master of Dumberdene, and a 
short expression of desolation at this second widowhood, with the 
additional burden of the young master to bring up with her own 
son. 
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The amount of medicine the poor young master swallows after 
this must have gone far towards relieving her of that burden. Then 
comes a curious and significant item. So much to a person called 
Johed Burkdorf for his journey, and that of his niece Santje, from 
the former home of the widow in Holland. Then an expression of 
joy at having once again the society of her old tutor and friend. 
What precise position this Johed held in the household is not clear. 
Ere long all payments pass through his hands, and if he acts as 
tutor to the lads, he evidently performs also many services which 
rather fall to the steward or bailiff. Santje’s position is more clearly 
defined. She is what would now be termed nursery-governess. She 
waits on the children, and teaches them; and we learn that the 
young master, the delicate highbred English boy, wins her heart at 
once, whereas there is deadly feud between her and the fierce young 
Dutchman. About this time two circumstances of importance are ~ 
to be noted. First, the family moves into the modern portion of 
the house, and the older part is deserted, though the lady reserves 
one room there for herself, and passes much time there in trying 
experiments with Johed. Secondly, the results of these experiments 
are noted down. Johed now comes out as a chemist, and the room 
is a laboratory. It is altered to facilitate their work. A curious 
chimney is built, to enable them to try an experiment which is set 
down at full length. Certain chemicals are to be thrown into a 
furnace. Any animals shut up in a room above this will be not 
only rendered insensible, but reduced to powder. If the fire is 
extinguished too soon, life may be preserved for centuries, though 
consciousness will never return. In human beings the flesh would 
wither and the skin assume a light-brown hue. This was the theory 
set forth. - 

It was impossible not to interpret this diabolical recipe by the 
light of recent discoveries. But the letters to which I have alluded 
make the tale of horror yet more clear. They were mere scraps in 
Dutch and broken English, evidently written by Santje, who, I doubt 
not, was the young girl over whose mortal remains I had read the 
burial service on that sad day. She appears to have been shut up 
in the old part of the castle with her charge, the young master, and 
I conjecture that these letters, by which she attempted to make 
known their danger, fell into the hands of Johed and his mistress, 
for they were all found in the ms. book. They contain short en- 
treaties for help, and in one we have a hasty notice that they are 
moved to the Dumber room, and, on pretence that the master’s ill- 
ness is an infectious fever, are excluded from all intercourse with 
others. 

‘No one comes to us but my cruel uncle,’ writes the girl, ‘ and 
I dread the squeaking sound of his iron leg along the passage.’ 

From these documents it was not hard to trace out the tale of 
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crime and sufferings. Had confirmation been wanting, it was found 
in the will, which left all to the widow should the young master die 
under age ; and in the coffin found in the family vault with his name 
and the date outside, inside a carefully-weighed freight of wood and 
bricks. 

If the wretched Johed did actually fall into the furnace which 
he was piling up for others, who can wonder that his accomplice 
should lack the courage to enter the room which she had made a 
grave? Who can wonder that she had the building barred and 
closed, and that she did her utmost to make this state of things 
binding upon her son and his descendants? Who can wonder that 
a curse rested upon the house? Whether she knew of the fearful 
oubliette over which she had placed her husband’s son, we shall 
never know. There is no mention of it in the ms. Its antiquity 
proves that she neither planned nor completed it, and we may hope 
that she had never discovered it. 


I have never again revisited the Dumberdene. Beautiful grounds 
now cover the spot where once the haunted rooms rose in their 
masses of foliage. A fountain now plays over what was once a 
grave. Harry’s boy lives in the more modern castle, which we left 
standing. He is always asking me to stay with him there. But 
I cannot face those memories. My trust is that the curse has died 
out,—dare I say has been expiated ?—and that I alone am in posses- 
sion of a secret so fearful, that there are hours when I could almost 
doubt if memory has served me rightly. 
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Tue clock in the front quad of St. Boniface was on the stroke of 
one, on a bright day in the summer of 186—. The undergrads 
had just left the various lecture-rooms of that institution of classical 
and theological lore, and were standing about in knots chatting the 
usual commonplaces, arranging plans for their afternoon’s amuse- 
ment, and not yet quite determined who was going to ask who to 
lunch with him, when a tall gentlemanly-looking young man entered 
the college gates, #md with a diffident air advanced a few paces into 
the quad. The general cut of his clothes, hat, and face bespoke 
unmistakably the foreigner. The open guide-book in his hand— 
an illustration in which he seemed to be comparing with our Eliza- 
bethan gables—showed farther that he was doing the lions of Alma 
Mater. With a polite bow he advanced tothe group in which I was 
standing, and asked, ‘ Ees dis de kaulege of Boniface?’ . 

We assured him, with a sensation of pride, that indeed this was 
that renowned college. 

‘ Ah, it ees ver’ schon, beautiful, you call. Is it many studenten 
lives here ?’ 

Now it so happened that in the days of my youth, through the 
medium of sundry imported bonnes, not to say by a residence of 
two or three years in the land of the Teuton and the Gaul, I had 
acquired a conversational knowledge of their respective languages, 
which even a six-year course of the ‘ anti-furrin’ language atmosphere 
of a public school had failed entirely to eradicate. Therefore it came to 
pass on this occasion that, desirous no doubt of airing my accom- 
plishments before the companions who maybe had just heard me at 
lecture murdering in a wholesale manner the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
I answered the stranger’s query in my most guttural of German 
‘ that our learned society consisted of some sixty members.’ 

A smile of joy came over his rather sad face. ‘ Ah, git, you 
spik Deutsch !’ and at once we plunged into a conversation produc- 
tive of some astonishment in the faces of my friends, not unmingled 
with that contempt for all ‘ foreigneering lingo’ so usual with the 
British youth. The majority soon dispersed to inform all who might 
care to know that ‘ little Binks’ (that’s me) ‘was jabbering away 
High Dutch like blazes in the front quad with some foreign fellow.’ 

The stranger, in the course of our conversation, informed me that 
he had recently left the University of Heidelberg ; that he had been 
recommended to finish his studies with a course of philosophie 
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at the great English Universities, where he would farther acquire the 
language of the country. He was now visiting the seat of learning 
at Oxbridge, proposing to ascertain how best he might carry out 
these ends. He had ‘called the previous day on a countryman of 
his, the great Professor Max-Woeler, for his advice on the subject, 
but had unfortunately found him from home. 

We chatted on for a few minutes, when he presented me with 
his card, ‘ Herr Ludwig von Gessler,’ and thanking me for my in- 
formation began making his adieus. Struck by his gentlemanly 
bearing and agreeable manner, I asked him to lunch with me, and 
see how we English students fared. With polite hesitation he ac- 
cepted. Brown, Jones, and Robinson promised to be in my rooms 
in a few minutes and join the repast. 

A very merry luncheon party we made of it, but the lion of the 
show was undoubtedly our new friend Gessler. A pleasanter or more 
agreeable companion I never wish to sit down with. Long before 
we had got to the last course of Reading biscuits and apricot ‘ squish,’ 
the foreigner was voted a ‘ capital fellow.’ He showed us how to 
clink glasses in the approved German form. He made a speech in 
rare and curious English, laudatory of the unquestioned hospitality 
he, an unknown German student, had received from his brother 
students at the great University of Oxbridge, and expressed a desire 
to reciprocate the same should we ever visit him in Vaterland. Ac- 
companying himself on my piano, he trolled forth sundry German 
lays, incomprehensible to most of us, but loudly applauded.by all, 
doubtless on the principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico. Much he 
admired the handsome old silver flagons, souvenirs of the gentle- 
man-commoner munificence ofa bygone age, from which we imbibed 
our ‘ audit,’ though he confessed a preference for the ‘ Baierisches 
Bier’ of his native land. With grace he lit a cigar, and by general 
demand accompanied us for a stroll down to the river. Jones had 
a ‘ wine on’ that evening. Von Gessler was just the man to make 
it go off well; would he come to wine with him? Would he dine 
with him in Hall? ‘Ach, danke; you so kind. I not like; eef 
you vont I veel, danke viel.’ 

The Herr’s tastes and habits at dinner were chiefly notable from 
a tendency to reverse the order of the carte, to mix meats and sweets 
on the same plate, and a weakness for using a knife where we be- 
nighted barbarians prefer a spoon; but at the wine-party which 
followed he rapidly ascended the rungs of the ladder of public esteem, 
and before the scouts appeared with the questionable coffee and 
*chovy toast dispensed by the Buttery, he was quite the rage. He 
played and sang, made complinientary little speeches in the most 
broken of English, and won our hearts to aman. ‘Old’ Gessler 
(this prefix was soon applied in those days to popular surnames, 
irrespective of age) was voted a ‘jolly good fellow ;’ and, with the 
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open-hearted hospitality which, at that unselfish age, we dienes, 
he had enough invitations pressed upon him to last him a week or 
more. 

The evening was wearing on, our host—an excellent pianist— 
was discoursing sweet music, when some of us observed that ‘old’ 
Gessler, who was seated in an arm-chair by the fireplace (I can see 
him now), had buried his face in his hands. Could it be so? Yes; 
convulsed with sorrow or laughter, tears—‘ hot scalding,’ no doubt 
—were ‘ welling’ through his hands. 

‘Don’t look at him, poor fellow,’ said a man at my side. 

The Herr saw we had noticed his emotion, for a lull had come 
over the chattering of the party; with a melancholy voice he said : 

‘Ach, goot-bye! I go away. I not pain you with my troubles: 
that traurige [sad] moosick, it make me think of— Ach, Himmel! 
Thave one great trouble ;’ and again he buried his face in his hands, 
and groaned with suppressed emotion. 

We expressed, in a general kind of way, our condolence with 
him under the circumstances, whatever they might be; hoped he 
had not experienced any sudden loss in his family, &c. 

‘No, danke. Ach, mein Gott! I have kill mine friend. We 
fight vot you call vun duel as studenten. I schlag heem vun leetle 
too hard. He fall. De doctor say heem not live no more. My 
friends take me quick to de railway station. Dey say I must fly de 
town von Heidelberg for two vear. I scarce bring any clothes away. 
My friends, dey send me monisch. Ach, my goot friend! I kill 
him, not meaning. Ach, mein Gott, mein Gott!’ And again he 
relapsed into an agony of grief in Jones’s arm-chair. A noise ex- 
pressive of sensation buzzed about the room. ‘TI not think to tell 
you dis my great trouble; but you all so kind and brudderlike, I no 
help it. I wish still to studieren ; so I think, while these two years, 
to studieren at dees place de philosophie and de English language.’ 

Somewhat awestruck we were at finding ourselves in the presence 
of a real live duellist, one who had, moreover, killed his man; how- 
ever, we condoled with him on the tragic end of his friend (we could 
do nothing else, especially with the instance of abject contrition 
before us). Moreover, he explained to us the system on which the 
German students arranged their little ‘ mills ;’ how it was quite 
possible to be drinking beer with a friend one evening, and yet, by 
the stern laws of university etiquette, have to meet him sword in 
hand next morning, and to slash away at his face, or he at yours, 
for a matter of fifteen minutes, without rhyme or reason; certainly 
from no personal quarrel. He informed us, however, that a fatal 
termination to these ‘ friendly’ meetings was a very rare occurrence. 
A red seam or two he showed: us on his own noble brow were, he 
said, the usual results; glorious scars, much prized by their wearers, 
but to our biassed English notions simply stupid disfigurements. 
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However, in the little affair between Von Gessler and his friend, 
the sword of the former had found out a fatally weak spot in the 
cranium of the latter; and to avoid the penalty of manslaughter, 
our German friend was obliged to fly from his beloved Vaterland. 
Poor fellow! he was much affected by the recital of his troubles; 
and we all did our best to cheer him up, and apparently with good 
success. 

Soon the fame of the great Von Gessler spread. His amiable 
and social manners acquired him the friendship and hospitality of 
many men in other colleges. Not that he deserted his first friends 
and introducers of St. Boniface; not at all. He made my rooms 
his head-quarters. ‘I vas his first kind freund ;’ and thus he be- 
came known to a considerable portion of the ’Varsity as ‘ Von Gess- 
ler, a German fellow, a great friend of Binks of Boniface, a capital 
fellow, they say, sings and plays like « bird.’ 

Now, I was acquainted with the university town of Heidelberg, 
and in the early days of my new friendship with Von Gessler, I had 
cross-questioned him with regard to various streets, houses, &c. He 
evidently knew all about them. Farthermore he had construed a 
lot of ‘ Greek play’ for me with considerable facility, and without a 
‘crib;’ and last but not least, he had had a set-to with broadswords, 
at the gymnasium of M‘Marum, with a noted performer, a member 
of our college, wherein ‘ old’ Gessler held his own very fairly ; so 
but little doubt existed in my mind as ™ his being the ‘ real Roger,’ 
late of Heidelberg University. 

A fortnight of uninterrupted sociality had elapsed, when our new 
friend informed us with much sorrow that he must take leave of his 
kind ‘freunds.’ The Herr Professor Max-Woeler had given him 
but little hopes of his being able to acquire the special philosophie 
he desired, at the University of Oxbridge. Von Gessler had thought 
that he could live as an ‘unattached’ student, and study what course 
of lectures he liked ; but he found this was not possible (things were 
not so ruinously liberal at that date of my story), so he had deter- 
mined to seek some other seat of learning, and to waste no more 
time in the agréments of Oxbridge. I think we recommended Dur- 
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ham, having a vague notion that anything and everything was toler- 


ated there. As things turned out, Von Gessler’s experience of that 
seat of learning has done nothing towards verifying those notions. 
We were all very sorry to part with him. I felt I should miss him 
a great deal, for he had spent the greater part of his time in my 
rooms, where he would sit and read and smoke, while I was in lec- 
ture; in fact, he was like a ‘tame cat’ on my premises. He presented 
several of us with little souvenirs of his pleasant visit at Oxbridge, 
and we exchanged cartes-de-visite with a prodigality only known to 
that early era of photography. I can muster between two and there 
hundred cartes, more or less yellow, of the temporary friends of my 
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undergraduate days. I doubt if I could extract half-a-dozen from them 
now, even if I knew their directions ; ah, tempora mutantur, &c. 

As a little return for our kindness and hospitality, Von Gessler 
asked about a dozen of us to dine with him on the last night of his 
stay at Oxbridge, at his hotel, the Angel. We accepted with plea- 
sure. I had made arrangements with some friends to go on the 
same day to a race-meeting near Reading, and we had to start rather 
early in the morning. I had rather a scramble to catch the train, 
and not finding my race-glasses in their usual place, I anathematised 
my scout for his ‘tidy’ habits, and left without them. I cannot 
remember at this date much about the racing. No doubt it was of 
the usual brilliant ‘ plating’ class ; but I do remember that I missed 
the train which should have brought me home in time for Von 
Gessler’s farewell banquet at the Angel. I telegraphed my regrets, 
and hopes that I might yet arrive in time for dessert. I reached 
Oxbridge about half-past eight, and made for college to dress a bit 
before repairing to the Angel. I kicked at the gate in true under- 
graduate ‘form ;’ the porter opened it, and informed me that the 
Dean was desirous of seeing me. Sundry qualms came over me 
anent lectures ‘ cut’ that morning to attend the races, and the un- 
pleasant questions that might be asked about the same. However, 
great was my relief, not to say astonishment, when my scout emerged 
from the lodge, and with a sarcastic twinkle in his eye—I felt con- 
fident Gessler had not ‘ tipped’ him—observed : 

‘ Ah, sir, your friend, sir, muster Gosler, he’s turned out a hart- 
ful one, he has. A reg’ler thief. He has took your opery-glasses 
an’ pawned ’em. They’re a-hanging up in the shop-winder now. 
And he’s stole a silver-mug an’ a lot o’ spoons from University, and 
more nor eighty pounds in money an’ all his clothes from a gennul- 
mun at New, and he has pawned some, and got clean away with the 
rest ; howsomedever, the perlice is pretty sharp arter him.’ 

I confess I was pretty considerably staggered at this unpleasant 
news, backed up as it was by the appearance of sundry of the in- 
vited guests of the evening in the unusual Oxford garb of ‘ full even- 
ing rig.’ 

‘ Here’s’a pretty go!’ they exclaimed ; ‘ that beggar Gessler has 
turned out an infernal swindler. The ‘‘ cheek’’ of the fellow asking 
us to dine! When we got to the Angel, the people there said they 
had never even heard of such a person. You are a nice fellow, 
Binks, to get us taken in and done for in this way; where on earth 
did you pick up your friend ?’ 

‘ My friend !’ I retorted; ‘why, he’s quite as much your friend 


as mine. I made his acquaintance about a fortnight ago in this very — 


quad. You remember it well, Jones; you came and lunched with 
me, when we all took such a fancy to the fellow. Certainly, he has 
made my rooms his head-quarters; but you have all ‘‘chummed”’ with 
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‘him as much as I have; and didn’t you accept his invitation like 
a shot, that’s all? My word, just look at you now! what a wasting 
on the desert air of all this magnificent apparel !’ 

‘ Doocid lucky,’ they said, ‘that he has let us off so cheap. He 
hasn’t bagged a bit of plate or any jewelry out of this college; no- 
thing but your glasses gone, as far as we know at present. But, 
by Jove, he has made it hot for them at New! Old Buzzle, the 
senior tutor, is cleaned out of everything but his dress-clothes, which 
he had on in Hall. How on earth the fellow managed to smuggle 
it all past the gates, we can’t make out. I suppose, like Mr. Joe 
Muggles in Tom Brown, he just watched the ’ed porter across to 
the Buttery for his evenin’ glass, and then whipped it all out in a 
carpet-bag.’ 

‘ Well, Binks,’ quoth another, ‘ your friend has done us out of 
dinner ; we are too late for Hall, and we are all uncommon peckish; 
so the best thing you can do is to give us some supper, and we will 
condole with you, old fellow, on the sad loss of your opera-glasses. 
Expensive ones, I daresay; pawned for five ‘‘bob” probably; so you 
will get them back cheap.’ 

‘All right! You go and change your coats while I make it 
straight with the Dean, and I will get some food in from Hinton’s.’ 

Much that evening did we talk over our late friend the Herr von 
Gessler. A German student, no doubt, he had been. His little 
mortal fray with his brother student was voted ‘gammon.’ In all 
probability, for all his classical lore, ignorance of the proper con- 
struction of the words mewm and tuum had something to do with 
his precipitate flight from Heidelberg. But above all did we con- 
gratulate ourselves on his handsome behaviour in sparing us in his 
raid. We recapitulated in turn the overwhelming loss we might 
individually have suffered, with the college plate recklessly left on 
luncheon-tables at the mercy of any one having the entrée to our 
rooms. How easy to whip up a pint or quart pot, and smuggle it off 
in the folds of a light paletot! ‘Those three fivers in my dressing- 
case, sole relics of my last ‘ quarter’—I hurried to my bedroom ; 
a glow of relief suffused my frame when I found them snug in the 
fancied security of the cleverly contrived, but universally known, 
secret drawer. Such was my gratitude for his sparing them, that I 
should have been glad to have given him my glasses as black-mail. 
But the crowning piece of impudence, the invitation to dine at the 
Angel! Ah, that was a sore point for many a day with the invited 
guests, from which I barely escaped. The ‘jolly sell’ that German 
friend of Binks paid off on some Boniface men, was a ’Varsity joke 
for many a month. We fought shy of strangers for a long time to 
come. 

To bring my story to a close. Early one morning, about a week 
after the German’s disappearance, while I was hesitating in bed 
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whether morning chapel, or another fast forty minutes with Mor- 
pheus, would be most beneficial to my general estate, my scout 
knocked at my door, popped in his head, and said with much ap- 
pearance of delight, ‘ They’ve a nabbed him, sir. .They’ve a got 
him, out on the landin’. The inspector, sir, wants you to come 
out and ’dentify his man and your glasses.’ 

I jumped out of bed like a shot, donned my dressing-gown, and 
entered my sitting-room. The prisoner was brought in, apparently 
shaking wrists with a gentleman in blue, and accompanied by a 
party in ‘ mufti,’ who, I was led to understand, represented the great 
unknown power, Spector X. Ah, what a falling off was there in 
the appearance of the Herr von Gessler in his present estate from 
the trim and dapper individual who, guide-book in hand, had a 
fortnight before presented me with his card! Evidently he had not 
béen in bed that night, nor had the least sacrifices been made to the 
Graces for some time. Their revenge usually follows apace. I fancy 
that a very short experience of apprehension conduces to a rapid 
deterioration of the external man. Given a ‘ faultless swell,’ appre- 
hend him more or less roughly, lock him up for the night, and I 
have reasons for believing that his appearance next morning before 
‘his worship’ will be of a decidedly seedy and draggle-tailed cha- 
racter. Now Von Gessler had, with the usual taste of foreigners 
(I forget, he was in mourning, no doubt), chosen black shiny cloth 
as the correct material to keep ‘the wind from his nobility.’ And 
I think my readers will agree with me, that if there be one cloth 
more than another which requires to be frequently brushed and bien 
soigné, it is that fine old British black doeskin dear to clerics and 
the middle-classes. In Von Gessler’s case, under the destructive 
influence of the police-cell, it had assumed a greeny-brown hue, 
which, coupled with his unkempt hair, frouzy linen, uncleaned 
boots, and dejected hang-dog look, made me almost pity the man. 

I could not resist saying, ‘ Well, Gessler, I thought we were 
much too good friends to be parted for long; so you have come to 
look me up again, and bring me back my opera-glasses.’ 

Without taking his eyes from the floor, Gessler moaned out, 
‘Ach, you come to reproach me in my meesery! I not mean to 
take your glasses, I mearly borrow for time, to use for me. I would 
give back after a time.’ 

‘Bosh!’ I said. ‘ Then I suppose you only meant to borrow all 
that money you made off with, eh? Why did you sell my glasses ?’ 
This was a ‘closer’ for poor Gessler. 

Positively he had been apprehended while dining at the high 
table of a college at Camford. O, wondrous cheek! So open and 
unquestioning had he found the undergraduate youth of Oxbridge, 
what mine of unsuspicion and gullibility could be more easily and 
profitably worked than their brethren of Camford? Three watches 
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had he already requisitioned from his new victims before he was 
captured, and as in a few days he had managed to work his way up 
to the high table, without doubt he would have relieved the Vice- 


Chancellor himself of his ‘gold repeater’ had time and the police 
allowed. I often think now of the unlimited impudence and knavish 
skill of that ex-German student, At the next assizes, if I remember 
rightly, three years with hard labour was the sentence passed on 
him. The Don of New prosecuted, I appeared as a witness, and 
my photo, being produced in court as having been found on the pri- 
soner’s person, enabled the counsel who was trying to defend him 
to afford considerable amusement to the audience at my expense. 
However, I got back my race-glasses. Once or twice I received a 
communication from the prisoner in Oxbridge gaol, begging me to 
supply him with books wherewith to prosecute his studies; he was 
still trying to keep up the ‘ philosophie’ farce. I visited him once, 
and had an interview through a kind of grille, resulting, if I remem- 
ber well, in mutual recriminations ; I being too dense to see his case 
from a requisition point of view, he considering my demeanour and 
remarks to be unkindly towards him in his ‘ meesery.’ 

I hope his well-deserved punishment worked a cure, but I have 
a slight suspicion that such was not the case; for some few years 
afterwards, while skimming over the police news, I came across a 
charge against a certain Herr Brenner, whose knavish tricks bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the Oxbridge plant of Herr von Gessler, 
and who received a farther sentence of incarceration, ‘former charges 
against the prisoner having been proved.’ 

Kind reader, do not be too severe upon us, and condemn us as 
soft green young muffs. I believe we were as ’cute as most young 
men at the unsuspicious age of twenty, when we were lavish of 
hospitality, deeming it possible that we might be entertaining even 
German angels unawares. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


I came to see the place where thou didst die, 

A bay engirt with wood-crown’d hills that climb, 
Crest above crest, to meet the blue warm sky, 

And white-wall’d villas perch’d on heights sublime ; 


Beautiful as a dream of Italy. 
‘ And this,’ I said, ‘ the place where thou didst die ! 


Here, from yon hill, thy loosen’d spirit flew 
Up to the hills and tablelands of heaven ; 
Here fell thine old life’s fetters, and the new 
Open’d in endless glory. To thee given 
What place we know not, by what streams thou goest, 
Or in what star, or where the heaven thou knowest. 


But if to have thought only noblest thought, 
Pointed the pathway to the stars, and been 
The Apostle of the Beautiful, and taught 
Man to be something more than clay ; I ween, 
If this be to have conquer’d in life’s race, 
Amidst the victors thine the loftiest place. 


Poet, Romancer, Statesman, eloquent 
Of that far world thy spirit yearn’d to reach, 
Lo, now mortality’s dull veil is rent, 
And thou dost know all secrets. Thou didst teach 
The soul’s immortal essence. From death’s shore 
To fairer lands thou beckonest evermore. 


The world is poorer for the loss of thee, 
But richest in thy legacies ; for they 
Are deathless. Pleasant may thy footsteps be 
In that far clime remote from our brief day, 
Companion with those master-minds of whom 
Thou wast but student this side of the tomb. 
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TORQUAY, May 1873, 


IN MEMORIAM i 


Shakespeare shall smile on thee, and mild Montaigne 
Approve thy kindred wit ; and thou shalt speak 
With mightiest Bacon, cleansed of earthly stain; 
And thou shalt see the calm face of the Greek 
Who mock’d man’s earth-born gods, and dimly saw 
The distant daybeam of diviner law. 


Thus, with sad thoughts, slow step, and backward gaze, 4: 
I look my last upon thy latest home, © 

Crowning yon hill, where, on long summer days, 
Lingers the southern sun. As pilgrims come 


“With reverent footsteps to a saintly shrine, 


So came I, Bulwer, to this home of thine.’ 
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